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to conceal his real design, pretends to espouse the cause 
of Vespasian. XXII. He lays siege to the old camp called 
Vetera. XXIV. Hordeonius Flaccus driven from his com- 
mand by a mutiny in his camp: he resigns his authority to 
Vocula. XXVI. Herennius Gallus associated with Vocula. 
The army encamps at Gelduba. A ship loaded with com 
drawn away from the Romans to the opposite bank of the 
Rhine. Herennius Gallus receives violent blows from his 
own soldiers, and is thrown into prison, but released by 
Vocula. XXIX. Civilis attempts in the night*time to 
storm the old camp. XXXI. By letters from Antonius the 
Romans receive intelligence of the victory at Crem<ma. 
The auxiliaries from Gaul renounce the cause of Vitel&us. 
Hordeonius Flaccus enforces the oath of fidelity to Vespa- 
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Magontiacum. The Treverians revolt to Civilis. XXXVIII. 
Transactions at Rome. Vespasian and Titus declared con- 
suls in their absence. A jfomine dreaded at Rome, and 
Africa supposed to be in arms. XXXIX. Domitian praetor. 
Mucianus jealous of Antonius Primus, and Arrius Varus. 
He lessens the power of both. Part of the army ordered 
back to Germany, and tranquillity thereby restored at 
Rome. XL. Honour done to the memory of Galba. Muso- 
nius Rufus renews his accusation against Publius Celer. 
Celer condemned. XLII. Messala intercedes for his brother 
Aquilius Regulus, a notorious informer. Curtius Monta- 
nus makes a vehement speech against Regulus. XLIII. 
Eprius Marcellus is again attacked by Helvidius Priscus. 
Domitian proposes a general oblivion of all past grievances. 
A few offenders ordered to return to their place of exile. 
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habitants of Sienna. The guilty brought to Rbme, and 
punished. XLVl. A violent sedition among the praetorian 
bands quelled by Mucianus. The order of succession to 
the consulship establis4ied by Vitellius declared void. The 
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Vespasian informed of the death of Vitellius. Succours 
offered by the Parthian king, but refused. LII. Vespasian 
exasperated by the accounts of Domitian's conduct at 
Rome. Titus endeavours to mitigate the anger of hb 
father, and sets out to conduct the war against the Jews. 
LIII. The rebuilding of the capitol intrusted to Lucius 
Vestinus. LIV. Two wars at once in Germany and GauU 
occasioned by the death of Vitellius. Civilis avows his 
hostile intentions. The Treverians and Lingones revolt 
from the Romans, under the influence of Classicus, Tutor, 
and Julius Sabinus. The other states of Gaul on the point 
of revolting. LVIIL Vocula harangues his soldiers. He is 
slain by an emissary sent by Classicus. The soldiers de- 
clare for the empire of the Gauls. LX. The legions, 
besieged in the old camp, submit in like manner to the 
Gauls. LXL Vow of Civilis to let his beard grow: after 
the defeat of the legions, he thinks his vow complete. He 
is said to have given certain Roman prisoners to his infant 
son, to divert himself with shooting arrows at them. He 
sends presents to Veleda, the German prophetess; Mum- 
mius Lupercus sent to her as a present; he is killed on the 
road. Veleda had foretold the destruction of the legions, 
and her authority increases throughout Germany. LXH. 
The captive legions march in a dismal procession froift 
Novesium to the Treverian territories. Magnanimous 
behaviour of the Picentinian squadron of horse. LXHL 
The Agrippinian colony in danger from the nations be- 
yond the Rhine. LXVL Civilis gives battle to Claudius 
Labio; and, having routed him, receives the Batavians and 
Tungrians under his protection. LXVIL The Lingones 
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defeated by the Sequanians. Julius Sabinus» the Liogoidaii 
chief, escapes, and lives in subterraneous caves for nine 
years afterwards. The memorable constancy of his wife, 
Eponina. LXVIII. At Rome the empire thought to be in 
danger. Mucianus and Domitian prepare to set out for 
Gaul. The Gauls call a general assembly of the states. 
They prefer peace to the dangers of war. LXX. Civilis and 
Tutor differ in their opinions about the conduct of the war. 
Classicus agrees with Tutor, and they resolve to hatard a 
battle. LXXI. Petilius Cerealis arrives at MagCMitiacum. 
He gains a complete victory over the Treverians at Rigo- 
dulum, on the banks of the Moselle. Valentinus, the Tre- 
verian chief, taken prisoner. LXXIl. The legions that had 
revolted return to their duty, and are received into the 
Roman camp. LXXIII. Cerealis receives the Treverians 
and Lingones under his protection. LXXV. Cerealis gives 
battle to Civilis and Classicus: the beginning of the conflict 
doubtful, but the issue favourable to the Romans. LXXIX. 
The Agrippinians desert the cause of the Germans. 
LXXX. Mucianus orders the son of Vitellius to be put 
to death. Antonius Primus, resenting the behaviour of 
Mucianus, proceeds to Vespasian, but is not well received. 
LXXXI. Miracles performed by Vespasian al Alexandria. 
He visits the temple of Serapis. LXXXIII. An account 
of the origin, and superstitious worship paid by the Egyp- 
tians to that god. LXXXV. Near the foot of the Alpft 
Valentinus is brought a prisoner before Mucianus and 
Domitian. He is condemned to die. The firmness with 
which he meets his fate. LXXXVI. Domitian arrives at 
Lyons. He attempts to prevail on Cerealis to resign the 
command of the army in Germany. His dissimulation, and 
pretended love of studious retirement, the better to hide 
his real passions* 

These transactions passed partly during the civil war between 
Vespasian and Vitellius, in the year of Rome 833; and 
partly after the elevation of Vespasian, in the 

Year of Rome, OfChritt, Contois. 

833 70 Flavius Vespaaianus, Titus, his Son. 
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1. Though the war, by the death of Vitellius, book 
was completely ended, peace was by no means es*- 



IV. 



A. u. c. 
tablishcd. The victorious troops, with minds enve- J^ 

nomed, fierce and unrelenting, continued prowling ^* 
about the stress of Rome in quest of the VitellianSi 
Every part of the city presented a scene of carnage; 
the forum and the temples were dyed with blood» 
and all who fell in the way of the conquerors were 
put to the sword without distinction. From the 
streets and public places, the soldiers rushed into 
private houses, and, in their fury, dragged forth the 
unhappy victims» Whoever was grown up to man- 
hood, citizen or soldier, was butchered on the spot* 
The fiiry of the men was at length ghitted with 
Uood, and the love of plunder succeeded. Nothing 
was suffered to remsdn concealed, nothing unviolat^- 
ed. Under colour of detecting the partisans of Vi- 
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BOOK telliusy they broke open every secret recess in quest 

'— of booty. Houses were pillaged, and all who attempt- 

B22- ed to resist died by the edge of the sword. The vile 
^. * and indigent joined in the fray; slaves discovered 
the wealth of their masters; and numbers suffered 
by the treachery of their friends. The groans of des- 
pair were heard in every quarter, and Rome was 
filled with all the horrors of a city taken by storm. 
In comparison with the present barbarity,^ the peo- 
ple regretted the licentiousness of the Othonian 
and Vitellian soldiers.. The leading chiefs, who had 
succeeded so well in kindling the flame of war, had 
now no authority to check the insolence of victoxy. 
In the hour of tumult and public distraction, the 
bold and desperate take the lead; peace and good 
order aire the work of virtue and ability; 

' 11. Domitian fixed his residence in the imperial 
palace, enjoying the name of Caesar, but without 
aspiring to a share in the cares of government. Ri<rt 
and debauchery gave the first impression of the em- 
peror's son. The command of the praetorian bands 
was assigned to Arrius Varus, while the supreme 
authority rested with Antonius, who, in haste to en- 
rich himself, seized the treasure and the slaves oi 
the prince, as if they were the spoils of Cremona. 
The other officers, who, tlu*ough their own mo* 
deration or want of spirit, were undistinguished 
during the war, remained in obscurity, unnoticed 
and unrewarded. The people, still in consternation, 
and ready to crouch in servitude, expressed their 
wishes that Lucius Vitellius, then advancing with 
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the cohorts from Tarracina, might be intercepted BC^ 
on his march, in order, by that blow, to end the ^ ^' ^" 
war. The cavalry was sent forward to Aricia (a), ^«^ 
and the legions took their station at Bovillae (&)• ^ 
But Lucius Vitellius was no longer disposed to 
maintain the conflict. He and his cohorts surrender- 
ed at discretion. The soldiers, abandoning an un- 
fortunate cause, laid down their arms with indigna- 
tion rather than fear. They entered the city of Rome 
in a long dismal procession, guarded on each side 
by a file of troops under arms. In their looks no 
sign of repentance, no dejected passion; they retain- 
ed an air of ferocity, and heard the taunts of the 
vulgar with sullen contempt^ A few broke from 
their ranks to repress the insolei^ce of the populacp, 
but were overpowered by numt^ers. The rest were 
secured in prison. Not a word escaped from any of 
them unworthy of their warlike character. Thjey 
were unfortunate, but still respected: for ^e4r valour. 
Lucius yitellius was put to death. In v^ce: and pro- 
fligacy he >vas equal to hisbrother^ la vigour and 
industry his superior; by the splendour ,pf success 
no: way benefited; in the day of adversity, a. sharer 
in the general ruin. 

III. Campania was still in agitation. The disturb- 
ances in that country were not so much occasioned 
by a spirit of opposition to the new prince, as by 
the internal dissensions of the municipal cities, all 
at variance among themselves. To compose those 
differences, and restore public tranquillity, Lucilius 
Bassus (a) was dispatched with a party of lights 

Vox. V. B 
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BOOK armed cavalry. On the first appearance of a militasy 
. ' j^ ^' ^ force, a perfect cahn succeeded. The cities of infe- 
•^ rior note were treated with indulgence; but the third 
^^* legpon was stationed in winter quarters at Capua, in 
order to bridle the principal families, who, by e6n- 
sequence, fdt the weight of oppresaon. To the suf- 
ferers at Tarracina no relief was extended; so true 
it is, that men are more willing to retaliate an injury 
ihaii to requite an obligation (6): obligati<Hi imf^ies 
a debt, which is a pakiful sensation; by a stroke of 
revenge something^ is thought to be gained. The 
people of Tarracina saw the slave of Verginius Ca- 
]>ito, who, as already mentioned, betrayed them to 
the enemy, han^ng on a gibbet, with &e rings on 
his fingers which he received from Vitellius as the 
reward of his perfidy. That act of justice was all 
tiiat was done to assuage the sorrows of a city in 
distress* 

At Rome, in the mean time, the senate, con- 
ceiving hopes of die new establishment, decreed to 
Vespasian aS th^ honours which custom had lutherlo 
granted to the reigning prince. The flame of war, 
wfaidi first broke out in Spain and Gaul, and, after 
spreading into Germany and Illyricum, blazed out 
in Egypt, Judaea, and Syria, involving the several 
provinces and surmies of the empire, seemed at 
length, by a severe lustration, to have expiated the 
crimes o^ mankind. The joy, oocasicmed by that 
pleasing prospect, was heightened by letters from 
Vespaisiian, though, by the contents, it did not ap- 
pear that he knew the issue of the war. As if that 
cvmt had not yet reached his ear, he wrote in the 
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Style and language of an emperor: of himsdf he book 
spoke with moderation; of the commonwealth with a. u.c 
pomp and dignity. Nor was the senate backward ia ^^ 
demonstrations of obsequious du^. They decreed ^^* 
the consulship to Vespasian and his son Titus. Do- 
mitian.\yas made (c) prsetor with consular authorily, 

IV. Mucianus had also thought fit to write to 
the senate. His letters gave room fpr various reflec» 
tions. Men observed^ ^^ If he was still a private 
^^ citizen, why aspire above his rank (a), and usurp 
" the prerogative of the sovereign? What he had tp 
" communicate, might have been reserved till he 
'^ took his seat in the senate. His strain of iaveelive 
^^ against Vitellius came too late, and^ after that 
" emperor's death, gave no proof of ardour in the 
** cause of liberty. His vain-glorious fooast^ that^ 
^^ having the sovereign power in his own disposal, 
^^ he resigned it to Vespasian, was deemed an in* 
** suit to the commonwealth, and, as far as it xe- 
** lated to the prince, highly arrc^ant." But the se* 
nate acted with dissimulaticm; they murmured in 
private, and spoke aloud the language of flattery. 
Tli^y decreed triumphal decorations to Mudamus, 
in £act for his conduct in the civil war; but his ex- 
pedition against the Sarmatians (b) was the ostensi- 
ble reason. The consular ornaments were voted to 
Antonius Primus, and the praetorian to Cornelius 
Fuscus and Arrius Varus. 

The gratitude due to the gods was the next ob- 
ject of their care. They resdved to rebuild the ca- 
pitol. The several motions were made by Valerius 
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-- — 7-nified their assent by a nod of approbation, or by 
9Sik holding up their hands. A few, who valued them- 
69. selves for their dignity, or, by their eloquence, were 
able to gfive new graces to adulation, made elaborate 
speeches. Helvidius Priscus, praetor elect, delivered 
his sentiments in a manly strain. His speech was 
the panegyric of a virtuous prince, without a tinc- 
ture of flattery. He was heard with applause by the 
whole assembly; and yet that day, so truly illustri- 
ous, may be called the first of his danger as well as 
glory. 

V. As we shall have frequent occasion, in tfie 
course of our history, to speak of this excellent man 
(a), it may be proper, in this place, to touch the 
features of his character, his conduct in life, and the 
fortune that attended him. Helvidius Priscus was 
bom in the municipal city of Tarracina. His father^ 
Cluvius, was a centurion of principal rank. Blessed 
with talents and an early genius, Helvidius applied 
himself to speculations of the sublimest kind; not 
with a design, as many have done, to grace a life of 
indolence with the name of abstract philosophy, but 
to bring with him into public business a mind pro* 
vided with science, and prepared to meet every 
danger. He adopted the tenets of those philosophers 
who maintsdn that nothing can be deemed an evil 
but vice; and nothing a positive good, but what is 
&ir and honourable; who place in the class of things 
indifferent all external advantages; and consider 
power, wealth, and nobility as foreign to the soul, 
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mere adventitious circumstances, in themselves book 

IV 

equivocal, neither good nor evil- He had risen no ^ ^ ^ ' 
higher than the qusstorian rank, when Paetus Thra- ^^ 
sea (6) gave him his daughter in marriage. Of all ^ 
the virtues of his father-in-law he imbibed none so 
deeply as the spirit of liberty, which animated that 
extraordinary man. He performed the relative duties 
of every station with the strictest attention; citizen, 
senator, husband, friend, and son-in-law, he dis- 
charged all parts with equal lustre; despising riches; 
in the cause of truth inflexible, and, when danger 
threatened, erect and firm. 

VI. The love of feme was by some objected to 
him as his' strongest motive, his ruling passion. But 
the love of feme, it should be remembered, is often 
the incentive of the wise and good, the great prin- 
ciple of the noble mind, and the last which it resigns 
(o). When his fether-in-law fell a victim to his ene-' 
mies, Helvidius was driven into exile; but, being 
afterwards recalled by Galba (&), he stood forth the 
accuser of Eprius Marcellus, the informer (r), who 
wrought the downfal of Paetus Thrasea. By that 
vindictive measure, as bold as it was just, the se- 
nate was divided into contending fections. The ruin 
of Marcellus, it was clearly seen, would draw after 
it the whde legion of informers. The cause, how- 
ever, went on, supported on both sides with equal 
ardour and consummate eloquence. Galba balanced 
between the parties» and the lea^ng senators inter- 
posed to end the contest. At their request, Helvidius 
desisted from the i»t)secution. His conduct, as usual, 
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rv 
A,uc ^ ^^ moderation oi his temper, while others con* 

^^ demned Urn for his want of firnmess. The day at 
^' length arrived, when the senate met {d) to omfirm 
the imperial dignity to Vespasian, it was agreed 
that deputies should be ^nt to congratulate the 
prince on his accession. In the debate upcHi this oc- 
casion, a sharp conflict ensued between Helvidius 
Priscus and Eprius Marcellus. The former proposed 
that the ambassadors should be named by magis- 
trates sworn for the purpose. The latter was for 
drawing the names by lot, as had been proposed by 
Valerius Asiaticus, the consul elect, who first 
moved in the business. 

VII. MarceUus contended the point with force 
' and vehemence. If an open election took place, he 
dreaded the disgrace ci being rejected. The dis- 
pute, at first, was carried on in short, but passionate, 
onsets; from altercation it rose to the f<Mtn of regu- 
lar speeches. " Why," said Helvidius, " does Mar- 
^^ cellus decline the judgment of the magistrates? 
'^ The influence of wealth is on his side; the fame of 
*^ eloquence gives him great advantages; but, per- 
^^ haps, the memory of his guilt is not yet efiaced. 
" By drawing names out of an urn, no distinction of 
*^ character is made. The mode of open suflfrages is 
'^an appeal to the judgment of the senate, and, in 
'* that way of proceeding, the fame and morals of 
^* men are brought to the test. It is for the interest 
^^ of the community, and the honour o( the prince, 
^^diat such as approach him on so important an 
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^^ event should be chosen wkh discrimination, men book 

IV. 

" of feir integrity I who are known to cany with them ^ ^ 
** sentiments and principles wortlqr of the imperial '^ 
" ear, Ve^asian had been, heretc^ore, in habits of ••• 
^* ftiend^ip with Tbrasea, with Soranus, and Sen- 
^^ tins {a)% and if the informers who ruined those 
^^ excellent men are not to suffer the punishment 
'^ due to their crimes, let them not expect, in the 
*^ caning of a new reign, to play the first characters 
'^ in the state» By the choice cS the senate, the prince 
** would see a line <^ distinction between the men 
^* whom he may safely trust, and such as deserve to 
** be removed for ever from his presence» Virtuous 
'^ friends are the true support cS an upright govem- 
^^ment. Marcellusmay rest satisfied with xh& ex- 
^* ploits of his life: he incited Nero to the murder of 
'^ the most illustrious citizens; that was his victory; 
*^let him enjoy the rewards of his guilt; let him 
** triumph with impunity; but let him leave Vespa- 
^ sian to bctt» men dian himself." 

Vllt Marcellus observed in rejdy, "that the 
^^ motion, which was opposed with so much warmth, 
^^ did not originate with himself. It was proposed 
^^ by the consul elect, in conformity to ancient pre- 
" cedents (a), by which, to prevent intrigue smd 
^^ cabal, the choice of ambassadors had been wisely 
*♦ left to be decided by lot And is there now any 
^ reason to warrant a departure from a system so 
" long established, with intent, under colou^of doing 
^ honour to the prince, to give a stab to the character 
" of individuals? To pay due homage to the prince, 
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-jj-^jp^" danger to be apprehended at present, is, that by 
82i « the sullen humour of discontented men, an im- 
^* ^^ pression may be made on the mind of an emperor, 
^^ new to the carea of state, and for that reason jea- 
^^ lous of all, balancing their words, and forming a 
^^ judgment of their looks and most frivolous acticms. 
^^ For himself, he knew the temper of the times in 
^^ which he lived, nor was he a stranger to the form 
^^ of government established by the old republic: he 
^^ admired the past, and submitted to the present 
<< system, wishing, at all times, for a race of virtuous 
" princes, but willing to acquiesce under the worst. 
" The £dl of Thrasea could not, with any colour of 
<< reason, be imputed to him {b): the Others heard 
^^ the cause, and pronounced judgment against him* 
" Nero, it was well known, amused mankind with a 
" show of justice, while, under the forms of law, he 
^^ practised the most unrelenting cruelty. Nor did 
^^ others suffer more by the pains and penalties of 
^^ exile than he himself had felt from the dangerous 
^^ friendship of that emperor. Let Helvidius, if he 
*^ will have it so, be ranked with Cato and with 
^^ Brutus; in courage and unshaken fortitude let him 
^* rival those exalted worthies: for himself, he pre* 
^^ tended to be no more than one of that very senate, 
^^ which submitted with passive obedience to the 
^^ reigning prince. But, if he might presume to ad- 
^^ vise Helvidius, he would caution him not to aspire 
" above his sovereign, nor affect, with airs of supe- 
^^ rior wisdom, to give dogmatical lessons to a prince 
^^ advanced in years, who had gained triumphal ho« 
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^^ nours, and was the &ther of two princes flourish- book 
" ing in the prime of life. For though it be true, ^ ^ ^; 
" that despotic power is the constant aim of the worst ^^ 
" princes; it is equally true, that liberty, without due ^* 
** limitations, is never agreeable even to the best.'* 
Such were the arguments urged on both sides. ITie 
fathers heard the debate with divided sentiments. 
Tlie party that inclined to the old practice of draw- 
ing the names by lot, prevailed in the end, supported, 
as they were, by the most illustrious members, who 
foresaw the danger of giving umbrage to numbers, 
if the choice was decided by a majority of voices. 

IX. This debate was followed by another no less 
warm and spirited. The praetors, who at that time 
conducted the department of the treasury (u), after 
giving a gloomy picture of the distress and poverty 
of the state, proposed a plan of public economy. 
The consul elect opposed the motion. The business, 
he said, was in itself of so much magnitude, and 
the remedy so nice and difficult, that the question 
ought to be reserved for the consideration of the 
prince. Helvidius Priscus was of a contrary opinion. 
To make new regulations, he contended, was the 
duty and the province of the senate. The consuls 
put the question, and were proceeding to collect the 
votes, when Volcatius Tertullinus, a tribune of the 
people, interposed his authority, that in so arduous 
a business nothing might be determined in the ab- 
sence of the emperor. Helvidius had moved another 
resolution, importing that the capitol should be re- 
built by the public, with the voluntary aid of Vcs- 

Voi. V. C 
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BOOK pasiati. No <fcbate ensued. Men of moderation 
■^j— ^wished to give their silent negative, and consign 
^22. the motion to oblivion: but certain busy memories 
«9. hoarded it up for a future day (A). 

X. Musonius Rufus (a) took this opportunity to 
fall on Publius Celer (A), whom he charged with 
having, by false testimony, taken away the life of 
Bia^as Soranus (c). A prosecution of this kind 
tended to revive the resentments of the public 
against the whole race of informers; but an offender 
so vile, and so detested, could not be screened from 
justice. The memory of Soranus was held in vene- 
ration, and in the conduct of Celer there were cir- 
cumstance$ that aggravated his crime. Professing 
to be a teacher of wisdom and philosophy, he took 
up the trade of an informer. He affected to explain 
the laws of friendship, and, in open vidation of his 
own rules, became a traitor to the pupil whom it 
was his duty to protect. The cause was appointed 
to be heard at the next meeting of the senate. In the 
mean time the minds of men were eager with ex- 
pectation, not only to see Musonius and Publius 
Celer engaged in a public controversy, but also to 
behold Helvidius Prisons returning to the charge 
against Eprius Marcellus, and the rest of that de- 
tested crew. 

XI. In this distracted state of afiairs, when the 
senate was divided into factions; when a ruined party 
still breathed resentment, and the conquerors were 
withbut authority; when no law was in force, and 
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no sovereign at the head of the government; Mu- book 
cianus entered die city, and soon engrossed into his ^ ^'^ 
own hands the whole power of the state. The infiu- ^^ 
ence of Antonius, with that, of Arrius Varus, ^' 
vanished at once. Mucianus, harbouring secret ani- 
mosity, amused them with a specious show of friend- 
ship; but a £dr face could not disguise the malice 
of his heart The people of Rome, ever quick to dis- 
cern the spirit of parties, transferred their homage 
to Mucianus. He was now the rising sun. All de- 
grees and ranks of men paid court to him alone. 
Mucianus, on his part, omitted nothing that could 
add to the grandeur of his appearance. He appeared 
in public attended by guards; he removed from one 
palace to another, and resorted to cUflferent gardens: 
his train, his equipage, and his pompous display, 
announced the ambition of the man. He assumed 
the majesty of empire, renouncing the title only. 
His first act of power struck a general terrw. He 
ordered Calpumius Galerianus (a) to be put to 
death. The unfortunate victim was the son of Caius 
Piso. His popularity, his youth, and the graces of 
his person, were his only crimes. In a city like 
Rome, still in agitation, prone to change, and listen- 
ing with greedy ears to every rumour, Calpumius 
was n:)arked out, by the discourse c^ shallow politi- 
cians, as a person likely to succeed to the sovereign 
power. ^ order of Mucianus he was taken into 
custody, and, under a military guard, conveyed to a 
jdace forty miles distant on the Appian road. His 
veins were there opened, and he bled to death. Mu- 
cianus did not choose to hazard so tragical a scene 
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' the praetorian bands under Vitellius, without any 

8^ urgent necessity^ but conscious of various iniquities, 

^* dispatched himself with his own hand. Alphenus 

Varus preferred a life of disgrace and infamy. Asia- 

ticus, the freedman (6), suffered the punishment of 

common slaves, and, by that ignominious end, made 

atonement for the abuse of his ill-gotten power. 

XII. About this period, the report which had 
{Mrevailed for some time, of a dreadful defeat in 
Germany, was confirmed by fresh advices. The 
news made no impression at Rome. Men talked with 
calm indifference of the revolt of the provinces in 
Gaul, of the slaughter of armies, and of legions 
stormed in their winter-quarters. Distant events 
were not considered as calamities. The flame of war 
being kindled in Germany, the occasion requires 
that we here explain the causes of that convulsion, 
which involved the allies of Rome, and armed 
whole nations of barbarians against the Roman 
empire. 

The Batavians (a), while they dwelt beyond the 
Rhine, were a part of the people called the Cattians. 
Driven from their native country by intestine com- 
motions, they settled on a waste tract of land bor- 
dering on the confines of Gaul, and, at the same 
time, took possession of an island washed . at tlie 
northern extremity by the ocean, and at the back, 
and on both sides, by two branches of the Rhine. 
They formed a treaty of alliance with the Romans, 
and did not suffer by their friendship. A supply of 
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men and anns was the whole of their contribution* boor 

IV. 

In the wars in Germany they learned to be soldiers. ^ jj'^ 
They passed afterwaxds into Britain (A), under die J^ 
command of their own chiefs (according to their ^* 
peculiar custom), and added new laurels to their 
former fame. In their own country they maintained 
a chosen body of cavalry, so expert in the art of 
swimming, that, in idiole squadrons, incumbered 
with their arms, and moving in regular order, they 
could dash across the current of the Rhine. 

XIII. The leading chieftains of the nation were 
Julius Paulus and Claudius Civilis (a), both of 
royal descent. The former, under a false chai^ of 
rebellion, was put to death by Fonteius Capito. 
Civilis was sent in irons to be disposed of by Nero: 
Galba released him from his fetters. Under Vitel- 
lius, he was again in danger from the fury of the 
Roman soldiers, who called aloud for his execution. 
Hence \ns hatred of the Roman name, and his 
hopes of success founded on the distractions of the 
empire. Disfigured by the loss of an eye, he took 
occasion from that blemish to call himself a second 
Sertorius (6), or another Hannibal. Politic beyond 
the reach of Barbarians, he wished to avoid an open 
rupture with Rome, and, to that end, affected to 
espouse the cause of Vespasian. To this conduct 
some colour was given by the letters which he re- 
ceived fix>m Antonius, directing him to make a 
diversion in Germany, in order to prevent the suc- 
cour of the legions expected by VitcUius. Hordco- 
nius Flaccus gave the same order in person. That 
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BOCHC general was a friend to Vespasian's cause, but 
-—^chiefly zealous in the cause of his country. If such 
prodigious numbers made an irruption into Italy, 
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^* he trembled for the &te of the empire. 

XIV. Civilis had taken his resolution to throw off 
die yoke. With a bcdd, but concealed, plan of am- 
bition, he looked forward to future contigencies, 
and took his measures in the following manner. By 
order of Viteilius, new levies were to.be made, and 
the youth of Batavia was to be called out. This ex- 
pedienty harsh in itself, was rendered still more so 
by the avarice and prc^igacy of the Roman officers. 
By their direction the aged and infirm were pressed 
into the service, in order to extort from them a 
stipulated price for their dismission. Boys of tender 
years, but advanced in their growth (as is generally 
the case in that country), were dragged away to 
gratify the criminal passions of their masters. Hence 
murmurs, jealousies, and grievous complaints. The 
leaders of the conspiracy saw their opportunity, and, 
by their advice, the people refused to be enrolled. 
Civilis, under the pretext of a convivial meeting, 
drew together the prime nobility, and the bravest 
of the nation, to a banquet (a) in a sacred grove. 
At a late hour, when wine and midnight revelry 
had inflamed their spirits, he took occasion to expa- 
tiate on the fame and military exploits of the Bata- 
vians, artfully making a transition to the sufferings 
of his countrymen, the depredations of the Romans, 
and the cruel tyranny under which the nation 
groaned. *^ Rome," he said, ^* no longer treats us 
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" as allies and friends: we are reduced to the vilest book 

rv. 
** bondage. The commanders of legions were wont ^ ^^ 

" to come among us with their train of attendants, ^^ 

" always a grievous burthen; but even that honour ^** 

" is now withheld. We are turned over to centu- 

** rions and subaltern officers. Those petty tyrants 

"are no sooner enriched with plunder, and pam- 

** pered with our blood, than they are recalled, to 

" make way for new oppressors. Rapacity follows 

** in succession; and^ to varnish their guilt, new ex- 

" pedients are found, and new names for extortion. 

"A project is now on foot to recruit their armies, 

" and, for that purpose, the country must be drained 

**of inhabitants; sons must be torn from their 

** parents, and brothers from Aeir brothers. And 

" yet the Romans were never, at any period, in so 

" feeble a condition. Behold their winter-quarters: 

^ besides their old men, and their stores of plunder, 

** what have they to exhibit to our view? Dare to 

*-* lift your eyes, and' you will see the phantom of an 

"army, mere nominal legions. Our forces are in 

'* vigour: we have both infantry and cavalry: the 

** Germans are our kin^nen; the Gauls think as we 

" do; and even the Romans themselves invite us to 

** Ae war» If we fail, our zeal for Vespasian will 

"plead our excuse; if we succeed, victory gives no 

" account of her actions." 

XV. This speech was received with shouts of 
approbation. Civilis, taking advantage of the im- 
pression he had made, bound them all in a solemn 
league, with oaths and imprecations, according to 
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BOOK the custom of Barbarians. Deputies were sent to 
. --' the Caninefates, to invite them into the confederacy. 

A* U. O» ^^ 

^82^ That nation occupies part of the island (a), in their 
^- origin^ their manners, language, and military virtue, 
equal to the Batavians, but inferior in point of num- 
bers. The Batavian cohorts, formerly sent to serve 
in Britain, as already mentioned, returned from that 
expedition, and were quartered at Magontiacum (b). 
By secret practices Civilis engaged them in the re- 
volt. The leading chieftain among die Caninefates 
was known by the name of Brinno; a man of brutal 
and ferocious bravery, and by his birth illustrious. 
His father had been often in arms against the 
Romans, and after many signal exploits, laughed at 
the ridiculous expedition and the mock triumph of 
Caligula {c). The descendant of a rebel family 
wanted no recommendation to his countrymen. 
Brinno was placed on a shield, according to the 
custom of the nation, and, being carried in triumph 
on the shoulders of the men, was declared com- 
mander in chief. He was soon after joined by the 
Frisians (rf), a people beyond the Rhine. With this 
reinforcement he found means to storm the winter- 
quarters of two cohorts, which except the extremity 
next to the sea, lay open and defenceless. The as- 
sault was not foreseen, nor were the Romans in 
force to maintain their post. I'he^amp was taken 
and pillaged. The victuallers, and Roman traders, 
who had spread themselves over the country, were 
the next victims. That the castles and forts, built 
along the coast, might not fall into the hands of the 
enemy, the Roman officers, seeing an attack intend- 
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ed, ordered them all to be burnt to tbe ground, book 
Aquillius, a principal centurion, collected together-——^ 
all the colours and standards, and, with the remnant sss. 

A. D, 

of his forces, chose a station on the upper part of «9. 
the island {e), exhibiting rather the name than the 
strength of an army. The flower of the cohorts had 
been drawn away by Vitellius, and, to fill up the 
companies, a set of raw recruits, from the neigh- 
bouring villages of the Nerviansand Germans, were 
compelled to take up arms. But arms in the hands 
of men not inured to discipline, were an unwieldy 
burthen. 

XVI. Civilis, still thinJ^ing it his interest to dis- 
guise his real intentions, complained aloud of the 
Roman officers, who had deserted their posts. With 
the cohort under his command, he would under- 
take to quell the insurrecticm of the Caninefates:,the ^ 
Romans, therefore, would do well to return to their 
quarters. The policy of this advice was too appa- 
lent. The cohorts, dispersed and weakened by 
division, might fall an easy prey; and from various 
circumstances, which the martial spirit of the Ger- 
mans could not suppress, it soon transpired, that 
Civilis, and not Brinno, was at the head of the re- 
volt. At length that enterprising chief, finding that 
he gained nothing by his wily arts, resolved to 
throw oflf the mask. He drew up his army in three 
divisions, consisting of the Caninefates, the Frisians, 
and Batavians, all distinguished by their proper 
colours and standards. The Romans appeared in 
order of battle on the banks of the Rhine, while 

Vol.. V. D 
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0CMW ^^ ^i^wMch, after setting fifcfti^tteiKim 
j^^'^ ca^adt, had been coHected together, advanced »|> 
^ the rirVer to second the operations <>f theatngr. A 
«*' baftle ensoed, and had ttot lasted Icttg, when a 
cohort of TungrianSj wilh their ensdgitei clts^e^ 
t*ent over to CivHis. Bjr this unexpected titeachery 
fte Roman anfty was thrown into conftision* Tile 
sokBers found themselves beset on every sitter 
They were slaughtered by their friendis afid ene- 
mies. Nor did the fleet behave with more fidelityr 
tltimber» of the men »t the ^ats^ were Batavianat 
they began, as it were through ignorance and wai* 
of skill, to counteract the mariners and sailors, till, 
at teiigth, tmntnf t&e prows of the vessels, t2iey 
bete awaff to the oppo^te sbore^ The pHots aaki 
«enturieM who dared to oppose dvem, were p«i t^ 
dtath; and thus the whole ieet, to the number Of 
fy»Ami-tmtnty ships, wss^ dlfae# tak^, or went 
ovtf to the enenqr^ 

XViL This victory wwsptendM, and at the same 
time brought with it aotM advant^csr The ]^«a* 
vtans were tm W|mt <tf aarms and shipping, and ^y 
were now sir{^)ied with both* Hieir fame redoui^'^ 
ed tlffoughottt Ckaul add Germany. Both mukfks 
honotered them as die asses^tors of public liberq^. 
The Gc^msns, by ifteir ambassadors, offi»i*ed ^ 
espouse their cause, and ^e Gauls^ Wefe already in^ 
cfined to join the coi^deracy» CiviKs had tlie 
address to allure that nation to his kiterese. To^sudi 
of thdr officers as were taken prisctfiers he grsoited 
Ittiperfy to nottum ta thrir na^e country, md t!hb 
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^)Qimts Imd their option ather to depMt» or to join noai^ 

the victorious army. Those who remaioed were ^ ^'^ 

employed honouraUy in the service, mi such as ^^ 

preferred their dismission we»t off loaded with the ^* 

appijis of the Romans* Bef!(M^ their dq>arture, Civil» 

laboured, in secret conferences, to inflame their i»- 

dignation. "Call to mind," he ssiid, " the miseries 

** which you have endured for a «erics of yeara* 

^* Your condUion, during that period, was a state of 

" bondage, end you gave it the name of peace. 

** The Bsitavians were exempt from taxes and tri- 

" butes, and yet they took up arms agali^ the op- 

** pressors of mankind» In the first eng^gemeM, the 

*^ Romans fled before the sons of fre^om* Let the 

" Gauls shake off the yoke, and what must b« the 

" consequence? The resources of Italy are exhaust- 

"ed. It is by die blood of the proviacfes that the 

*' provinces have been wrested, from us^ For the 

** defeat of Vindex (a) the Romany havi^ no re^on 

" to triumph* That victory was gajis^ed by tik Bata- 

«•vian cavalry: by them the ^duans ap^ ikyer- 

^ mans were put to the rout. Among th^ wx^afies 

^Med by Verginius on that oeqasion, the &^lgic 

^' Gauls were the strongest force. Gaul, it may be 

♦* truly said, was conquered by herself. At present, 

" one common interest unites us aU« and we have 

" this further advantage; whatever of useftd disc^- 

<< line was to be found in the Roman cawjpts» nm 

" have made that our o^ra. Their mUitaty skill is 

♦♦ on our side. The veteran cohorts, before whom 

**Odio*a fcgiow were obliged to fly, have declaimed 

'^fixr u& %ria mi Asia, mi the .ooentfti mtm^ 
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BOOK " may, if they will, bow down in slavery, and stretch 
^' " their necks to the yoke: under their own despotic 
«2^ " kings they have been taught to crouch in bondage. 
00* ^* In Gaul there are men still living, who were bom 
** in freedom, before tributes (d), imposts, and other 
" badges of Roman tyranny were invented. By the 
^^ overthrow of Varus and his lemons slavery was 
^^ driven out of Germany. In that juncture, it was 
** not with a Vitellius that the assertors of freedom 
^^ were to contend: the struggle was with Augustus 
<< Caesar. Against that emperor the Germans fought 
" for liberty, that best gift, dealt out by the impar- 
^< tial hand of nature, even to the brute creation. Man 
^*has the addition of courage and virtue to defend 
^^ his rights; and all who have the fortitude to stand 
^* forth in that glorious cause, are sure to be &vour- 
^* ed by the gods. Let us rise at once, and, sword 
^* in hand, attack a people weakened by their own 
^* divisions. Our strength is unimpaired; the Romans 
" are exhausted; they are divided between Vespa- 
^* sian and Vitellius; and, while they are fighting for 
*^ a master, they offer themselves to the just ven- 
" geance of an injured people." 

XVIII. While Civilis, in this manner, endea- 
voured to rouse the states of Gaul and Germany, 
the ambition of that politic warrior inspired all his 
measures. If his project succeeded, he thought of 
nothing less than making himself king of those rich 
and powerful nations. HordeoniusFlaccus aflfected, 
for some time, to have no suspicion of Civilis. He 
soon, however, received intelligence that the camp 
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was taken by storm, the cohorts put to the sword, book 
and the Roman name exterminated from the Isle of - 



IV. 
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Batavia. In this alarming crisis, he ordered Mukn- ^ 
mius Lupercus, with two legions, then under his w.* 
command in winter quarters, to march against the 
enemy. That officer obeyed with prompt alacrity. 
With the forces in his camp, with die Ubians, who 
were near at hand, and the Treverian cavalry, drawn 
from an inconsiderable distance, he passed over into 
the island. He added to his army a squadron of Ba- 
tavian horse, already corrupted by the vnly arts of 
Civilis. These men made a show of zeal in the ser- 
vice of the Romans, to the end that, on the day of 
batde, they might enhance the value of their trea- 
chery. Civilis prepared to receive the enemy. Near 
his person he displayed the banners taken from the 
vanquished cohorts, that the sight of those glorious 
trophies might inspire his troops with ardour, and 
depress a conquered enemy by the recollection of 
their late calamity. In the rear he placed his mother 
and hb sisters, with the wives and children of the 
soldiers, that they might there inflame the ardour of 
the combatants, and, by their reproaches, prevent an 
ignominious flight. The field resounded with the 
war-song of the soldiers, and the savage bowlings 
of the women. The Romans returned a feeble shout. 
The Batavian cavalry went over to their country- 
men, and by that desertion the left wing of the Ro- 
man army was exposed to the enemy. The legion- 
ary soldiers, though pressed on every side, preserved 
their ranks, and showed an intrepid countenance. 
'The Ubian and Treverian auxiliaries fled with pre- 
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MM jcipitaticm. The Germans pursued diem with deter- 

* ' ^" '~ iniocd fiiiy. The legions, in the mean time, wised 

2^ the opportunity, and retreated in good order to die 

19. fiCation known by the name of Vetera, or the dd 

camp (0). After this yictoiy, a .druggie Sot power 

and pre-eminence broke out between Civilis and 

Claudius Labeo, who ^commanded the Batavian ea- 

miry, Civilis did not judge it safe to put his rivai 

dto death: iin act of violence might provoke the popo^ 

lar hatred; ^and yet, if he suffered him to remain with 

Ihe army, inlermd discord might be productive of 

4]uaniels and iconfusion. Labeo was removed to the 

country of the Frisians. 

XIX. Such was the posture of affairs when the Ca- 
ninefates and a detachment of Batavian cohort$, by 
order of Vitdlius, set out on their march for Rome. 
A messenger dispatched by Civilis overtook them 
with the news of his victory. The intelligence filled 
the soldiers with, arrogance and ferocity. They de- 
manded a recompense for their march, the donative 
promised by Vitellius, with double pay, and an 
augmentation of their cavalry. In making these de- 
mands, they had no hopes of success; a pretext for 
sedition was all they wanted. Hordeonius Flaccus 
yielded in several instances; but his concessions 
provoked ulterior demands, which the men knew 
would not be granted. At length, throwing aside all 
respect for the general, they resolved to join Civilis, 
and acordingly bent their course towards the Lower 
Germany. Flaccus called a council of the tribunee 
and centurions, to deliberate whether it were expe- 
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Mtural timidity retotncd npc^ him, a«>d his officers ^ u.c. 
had no fesolotimi* Tliey susj^ected the fidelity of ^ 
the auxifiiary forces, aMd knew besi<les^ that the le- ^*- 
gions '^^ete chiefly filkd itith tow recruitsw flaccus 
i^soh^ed to keep Ms mei^ within their entrenchments; 
but he resolved withcMit decision, and the next mo- 
Kieirt repented* The very oftcers who advised the 
measure were the fint to condemn it The general 
seM off ^Bspateibes to Herenmus Gallns, then at the 
head of the first le^n stationed at Bonn (a), with 
Glider» to (^ypose the mardh of the Batavians^ while 
he Mmself wilfh Ms whole firmy hung upon thtfir 
rear. The plim tvas, no donbt, well concerted. Had 
both gener^ advanced with their troops, the rt* 
i^ers must hav6 been hemmed in, and cut to 
pieces. FIa6eus oftce more changed his mind. In a 
second letter to Oalhis, he directed that officer not 
t6 ebstrttct the Batafvians k» thek march. By this 
fltictuMion €ft cornisds, both the generals were 
brou^ under a cloud of suspicion. The war and 
aH itt consequences v^ere imputed, not to the in- 
aetite spirit of the soldiers, Hfor yet to t6e superior 
bravery of itoe kisur|;ents, but to the perfidy of die 
eofiimaiiding oftcers. 

XX. The BatiEiviane^, M so<^n asthey drew near to 
the cMip iA Bonn, sent a message to Herennkis 
dalhis,. importing, *' that they had no hostile design. 
'^ They hadoftenfotigkt for the Romans, send did Mt 
** mean to mAt tfar ag^unst them. Worn out in a 
'* long atKd painfol service, they desired notiikig but 
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BOOK << a retreat from labour in their native country. Their 
. ^ '-, " march, if not obstructed, would leave behind no 
"f,"^ ..«^ of nusduefi b„, if U«r p»«ge w» dis- 
69- "puted, they were determined to cut their way 
^^ sword in hand/' The Roman general was stag- 
gered by these menaces; but his soldiers, eager for 
action, obliged him to hazard a batde. The whole 
army rushed out at the several gates of the camp» 
in number three thousand legionary soldiers, some 
Belgic cohorts raised by sudden levies, and a large 
body of peasants, and followers of the camp, an un- 
disciplined band, before the onset brave and inso- 
lent, and in the heat of acdon the first to betake 
themselves to flight. The Romans hoped to surround 
an enemy whom they knew to be inferior in number. 
The Batavians, whom a life of warfare had made 
soldiers, formed their ranks with skill; the front, 
the flanks, and the rear, prepared to meet the enemy. 
The Roman lines were too much extended into 
length. The Batavians attacked with fury, and soon 
broke through the ranks. The Belgic cohorts gave 
way on the first impression. The rout of the legions 
followed. All endeavoured to regain their camp. In 
the entrenchments a dreadful slaughter followed. 
The fosse was filled vnth mangled bodies, nor was 
the havock made by the Batavians only: numbers, 
in that wild confusicm, perished by the hands of their 
comrades. The conquerors pursued their march, 
avoiding the road to the Agrippinian colony, and, 
during the rest of their way, committed no act of 
hostiliQ^. ^rhey even endeavoured to exculpate them- 
selves from all imputation in their late encounter at 
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Bona»: aU^liiig that the^ were, on diat occajsion, un- book 
der the necessity of acting on the defensive, when ^ ^[^ - 
pea^e was, humbly offered, and haughtily refused. /fj 
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: XXL Civilis, being now reinforced by these 
veteran cohcxts, found himself at the head of a re- 
gular army. His resolution, notwithstandifig, began 
to falter. The weight and power of the Romans 
presented themselves to his mind; he balanced all 
consequoices, and, still remaining indecisive, judged 
it best to save, appearances by making his whole 
army take the oath of fideli^ to Vespasian. He also 
sent a deputation? to the. two legions, which after 
their late .defeat retired to the old camp, inviting 
them to follow his example, and acknowledge the 
title/ of the new emperor. Th^. legions returned for 
answer, 'Sthat.it was not their custom to adopt the 
'f pounsels of an eniemy, much less of a traitor. Vi- 
" jfc^llius: was their sovo^ign,: and in. his cause they 
'Vwould stand ^firicn to tlie last.. It was not for a de* 
** aeirter, a Batay ian fugitive, to assume the style and 
^' chai^ctqr of an arbiter in the a&irs of Rome. The 
'^ punislunent due,to his crimes was what he had to 
" expect.". Enraged: by this reply, Civilis roused the 
whole Bat^vian nation. The Bructerians and Tenc* 
tenant {a), entered into th^ league, and by agents» 
dispatched for the purpose, all Germany was invited, 
to share in the spoil and glory of the conquest 

XXII. Mummtus Lupereu$ iand Numisius Ru- 
fus, thettwo Roman generals, saw a:$tc»m gatherii^ 
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^mt rotind them» and^ to mahttatn tlieii^ x>ost agaiiist the 
^ ^^'^ combined forces of the etiemy, begmi to strengthen 
J^ the ftMificatiom of the old camp. A mimber d 
^* buildings, during a long peace, had been erected 
itt^ the entrenclmients, so thidk as to resemUe a 
mtmicipal town; but, in time of war, they might 
fltvour die approach of s^ enemy, and, for that rea* 
son, were levelled to the ground. But a sufficient 
Store <^ provisions was not laid up* in the camp. 
Tbst adders wem permitted te sekie the whc^ 
stodic, as lawftil plunder: and, by consequence, that 
which might have held out for a considerable lime, 
was in a few days entirely consumed* Civilis ad^ 
vanced with the mam body of }m army. Ht com- 
manded the centre in person^ at the head of die 
select Batavian forces. To strike dke Romans^ wkh 
terror, he Imed both banks of the Rhine with battn- 
libns ci Germans, and ordered the cavi^ to scour 
the country round* Hia leet, at the same time> ad- 
vanced against (be current. To kicrease the pomp 
and terror of the war, the cotoum taken from the 
cohorts were £splayed to view, and the images 
of wild beasts (a) were brought forth item die 
sacred groves, according to the custom <^ diose 
barbarous nations rushing to a batde. The besoeged 
saw the appearance of a civil and a fofreign war upon 
dieir hands at once. The extent of die ema^nchu 
ments, demgned at first for the reception oi two 
lemons, and now defended by scarce five thousand 
meii, m^ired die Barbari^ao widi hope and courage. 
It is true, that widiin the fines thiM was a numerous 
body of suders and followers of the army, wttOj on 



the fimt ^rm, bad fled tp the camp for pi^)feMt^ imi^ 
andfiipin those mea 8ome kiiui of «erylce wa$ <«- j^u;q; 
pected. i%. 

XXni* The camp stood partly oo the sidi$ of » 
faiU, that rp9e with a gentle acolivity^ a&d pardy ^on 
the leve} plain;. oqginaUy the deaign of Au^^ni^tua 
CmWf who had ccmoeiyedf that the legiona, fstatioi^ed 
thei^ in winter quartenii would be able to bridle 
both die Gennanies. That empeipr did not fm«aee 
the tiine when the Barbarian would (is^^ tQ aeek 
the le^^im^ in dpeir entrem^hmentpu It fottowedi by 
conaeq^^noe^ that no pains were ^u^ployfdi^ fidd 
to the natural strength oi the place; no worka weK 
thrown up to ^fecnre the rgiuparbi;. Qiwrage md mi-* 
litary dJ^qjpline were detained a aufficient bulwaikt 
The B^avian^i and the trpopa from l^wd Itbs 
Rhineivdid not s^vance to the attack in one un^ed 
bod^« J[ealopia of tbesr national honow^ v^ eager .^ 
distinguish themselvea by bratve explpit, the «f venil 
nation» fonoed the luies in «ep^'at^ divisiom^ Th^ 
assault began with mi$aive wfss^pom lanced ata diii>* 
imce; but no impresaion waamaci^, Thedartahu!!^ 
without effect upon the towers a^ pi^naclea oi dp^ 
walls, while the discharge of atpnea firicm the fortjfi* 
eationa overwhelmed all beneath. The Barbariaaa 
reaoAyed to stcxnnL the works. They rushed to |he 
attack» ending the air with wM and fuiious boad- 
ings; they advanced th^r^soali^g-hiddersy and &rm« 
pi a mUkary aheU. Some bolcUy gained the toj^ of 
the parapet, but were diiven back at the poHit ^the 
swixdy or beat down wid» bucUi^ra* A§ iimy S^ 
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BOOK numbers wefe\ crushed with stake» and javdins. 
Their own impetuous fury hurried them into danger. 
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Encouraged by their former success, and sure of 
^' victory, they rushed on to the assault with that un- 
daunted courage with wUch the thirst of jprey in- 
spires the minds of Barbarians. Under every «disad- 
vantage, they still thought of plunder. 'Fhey attempt- 
cdj for the first time, to make use of battering 
engmes, but without sufficient skill. They were 
taught by prisoners and deserters to raise, with rude 
materials, a platform, in the shape of a bridge^ and to 
move it forward upon wheels. From the top of the 
arch, as from a rampart, some were able to annoy 
the besieged, while odiers, under cover, endeavoured 
to sap the walls. But the weight of stones discharged 
horn the engines of the Romans broke down and 
crushed the enormous fabric* The Bataviafis^ how- 
ever, did not desist. They began to ^p^q^tfe pent- 
houses, and to form a covered way with hurdles. 
The besieged attacked them with a volley of flaming 
javelins, and poured such an incessant fire, that the 
assailants were on every side enveloped by the flames. 
In despair of carrying the works by force, they 
turned their thoughts to a regular Uockade. They 
knew that the besieged had but a scanty store of 
provisions, by no means equal to the subsistence of 
a vast unwarlike multitude. Famine, they had no 
doubt, would conspire with the natural treacheiy 
of the slaves to kindle the flame of sedition in the 
camp. They relied, besides, on the unforeseen 
events of war, and had no doubt of being, in a short 
time, masters of the place. 
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XXIV. Hordeonius Flaccus, having received book 
intelligence that the old camp was invested^ sent ^ ^'^ 
dispatches into Gaul for a reinforcement, and ordered J^ 
Dillius Vocula, Who commanded the eighteenth ^* 
legion, to proceed, at the head of a chosen detach- 
ment, by rapid marches along the banks of the 
IQiine; while he himself, disabled by bodily infirmity, 
and detected by his men, sailed down the riyer, to 
follow the motions of the army. The complaints of 
the soldiers against ^eir general w&ti loud and 
violent; ^^ It was by his connivance diat the Bata- 
^* vian eohmts dq>arted from Magontiacum; he was 
" blind, or pretended to be so, to the machinations of 
** Civilis; and he wilfully suflfered the Grerman nations 
*^to be. drawn into the revolt. Neither Antonius 
?*Primus, nor Mucianus, by their vigour and acti- 
f* vity, so efectually served the interest of Vespa- 
*^6ian. Open hostility declares itself at once, and 
^*men are on their guard: fraud works in secret, 
*^^d the Wow, because concealed, is not easily 
" warded off. Civilis has thrown off the mask; above 
"disguise, an open enemy, he heads his army in 
** the field. Hordeonius Flaccus wages war in his 
^*^bhamber; he ^ves his orders in bed, and favours 
" Ae operations of the enemy. And shall so many 
" brave and warlike sddiers languish under a wretch- 
** ed valetudinarian? a superannuated general? Better 
^* to strike at once, and by the death of a traitor, deli- 
" ver the army from an impotent chief, under whose 
*♦ inauspicious banners they had nothing to expect 
** but disgrace and ruin." While by these and such 
like discourses the minds of the legions kindled to 
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h hhz^i ietterS' trqm Vi^Tpmm added fuel! ft) the 
fyane. The /receipt of those, letters oouldiiotbe con* 
j^^ cealed from the wrmy^^ Fbccus» Ibr Aat reason, itad 
^ ttiem to ft full assenririy of thesddiesfe, and sent the 
messenger» bound in^ham» to . Viteltius. 

XXV, Tbftt proceedw^ Jbod ita effect: «he iIsM 
were pacified, and &o6a after arrived dt Bonn, the 
wiutfir^jttatkMi of the^first kg^n* The soldierti at 
^t ^^ce were still more enraged against the gene* 
ral» To his thiscoQduct.die3r imputed their late de*- 
feat. *^]By his order ikej inarctied out to oifer 
*^battk to die Batayiaas, expe<^ng, while tibejr 
*^ engs^ed the enemy in front, that the traops from 
^* Magotitiacum were to M upon the rear. But no 
^* succours arrived; the men fell a sacrifice to the 
^^ treachery of the general. The other armies, 
^^ wherever 2stalioned, were kept in ignorance of fdl 
'^diat passed, nor was any account maismitted to 
" Viteltius. And yet it was evident, that, by HxR 
*^ vigorous efforts of the adjoii^g provinces, the 
^*^ rebellion might have been crushed in the bud*'' 
To appease these discontents, Flaccus produced, 
and read, in the presence of the army, cqpies ctf the 
several letters by which he had endeavoured to ob- 
tain succours from Britain, Spain, «id Gaid^ He 
descended to other compliances stiU more perni- 
cious and disgraceful. He established a new rale, 
by which it wbs settled, that, for the future, all 
letters should be delivered to the eag)e->bearers of 
the legions, to be by them communicated to tiie 
soldiers, bdbre they luiderwent the inspecdon of 
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the generri cMcttH. tie theii cftdered one of the noon 
mutineers to be kMided' wi^ irons; not that the man ^ ^'^ ' 
was the only incendiary, but the general meant, by «^ 
that act, to f-etam fsomc sl^ow of authority. From «9- 
Bomi the irtny procete<fedtt>the Agrippinian colotrjr. 
At that place Aey it^ere joined by numerous sue- 
eonrs that came pouring Hi from Gaul, where, in 
the beginnir^ cf the ti^oubles, the people stiH ad- 
htteA to the interest dP Rome. But, in a short time 
fll!terwai^, when they saw the efforts of the Germans 
crowned with sueees», the different states of that 
eoBtkfy had recourse to arms, determined to reco- 
ver their liberty, and, if the enterprise succeecfed, 
with the ambitioii» design of imposing upon others 
the yoke which thef shook off from thek* own shoul- 
ders. The fury of the legions was fer from being ap- 
peased. The example c^ a single offender bound in 
thttinff made no impression. That very man was 
kbdy enough to turn his own particular case into 
m e^tffimtM againsi his general. He had been, he 
said, ^to ceniyential messenger between Flaccus 
and Cfvilis; and no\f , to hinder the tru A from being 
brought to fight, his testimony was to be suppres- 
sed by an unjust and cruc! sentence. The wicked- 
ness of tiUs incendiary roused the indignation of 
Vocttla. That spirited officer mounted the tribund 
#ith'a ftrtmie^s that sthiek a general ^we. He or- 
diered'tiiemistiitsahtik) be seized^ and, Notwithstand- 
ing ijhit vidfeiiee exP his shrieks, sent him to instant 
exectitibn. The» setftious^ #ere overawed, and tfie 
wfell^-dfeposed obeyed with alacrity. Vocuhi was 
ne^'tfie «vottiite^ ctf the »my. Theiadldiers, \^itb 
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BOOK one voice, insisted that he should be thor graecd, 
A. u. c. ^^ Flaccus resigned the command. 

'823. 
A. D. 

^ XXVI. The minds of tHe soldiers were still in 

agitation, and various causes conspired to inflame 
their discontents* Their pay was in arrear; provi- 
sion$ were scarce; the Gauls were not in a temper 
to pay their tribute, or to furnish supplies of men; 
the Rhine, by a long course of dry weather, ahnort 
unknown in that climate, was sunk so low as to be 
hardly navigable; supplies for the army were coa- 
veyed with difficulty; to hinder the Germans fr^n 
fording over, a chain of posts was necessary on the 
banks of the river; and, by consequence, there was 
a dearth of grain, and many mouths to demand i&r 
With vulgar minds, the shallowness of the strea» 
passed for a prodigy. Accordii^ to their iaterpre-» 
tation, the very rivers deserted the Romans, and 
the ancient boundaries of the empire disappeai€dL 
That, which in time of peace (a) would have been 
no more than the effect of natural causes^ yn^ 
now called fete, and the wrath of the gods. The 
army marched to Novesium (6), and was there 
joined by the thirteenth legi(»i, under the comm^id 
of Herennius Gallus, who was now associated with 
Vocula. The two generals were not inclined to 
seek the enemy. They pitched their camp at a 
place called Gelduba (c), smd, to keep their men in 
exercise, employed them in forming the line of 
batde, in d^^ng trenches, throwing up ramparts, 
and other military works. To give them an oppor* 
tunity to plunder, and by that incoxtive to wsuaate 
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their courage» Voctila marched with the nudn body book 
into the territory of the Gugemians (rf), a people 
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leagued with Civilis. Gallus, in the mean time, 
with part of the troops, kept possession of the camp. ^- 

XXyil. It happened that a barge, laden with 
grain, was stranded in a shallow part of the river, 
at a small distance from the camp. The Germany 
exerted themselves to draw the vessel to their own 
bank. Gallus dispatched a cohort to prevent the dis- 
grace. The Germans poured down in greater num- 
bers: succours arrived on both sides: an engagement 
followed. The Germans, after making a prodigious 
slaughter, secured the vessel. The Romans imputed 
their defeat not to their own want of valour, but to 
the treachery of the general. This, in all calamities» 
was the constant language of the army. The soldiers 
in their fury dragged Gallus out of his tent; they 
tore his clothes, and fell on him with blows, de- 
manding who were the accomplices combined with 
him to betray the army? and what was the price of 
his perfidy? Their rage against Hordeonius Flaccus 
broke out again with increasing violence. He was 
Ate author of the crime, and Gallus was an instru- 
ment in his hands. In this extremity, to deliver 
himself from instant death, the general was obliged 
to yield to the passions of the men, and give his 
testimony against Hordeonius Flaccus. He was, not- 
withstanding, loaded with fetters, and not released 
till Vocula returned to the camp. That general, on 
the following day, ordered the ringleaders of the 
mutii^ to be put to death. Such was the wonderful 

Vol. V. F 
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BOOK e^venkf^^ of temper that sbowed itself m tint »mfi 
A. ul a ^ ^^^^ momoit, rage and madness, and, i» quick 
^^ aaceessic»!, patience and resignation. The comiotxi 
^^' men, bejrond all doubt, were disvoted to VileUiiis, 
while the most distinguished officers inclined to Ves- 
pasian. Hence that astonishmg medley of guilt and 
punishment, of dutiful behaviour and sayage feto* 
ckf. The men were unwilling ta be governed; and 
yet submitted to correction. 

XXVIII. Civilis^ m the mean time, grew every 
day more formidaUe. All Germany espoused his 
ofiMisir» afid succours arrived from every quarter. The 
slates b^ond the Rhine delivered their prime nolii-^ 
Uky aft hostages to bind the teagiie in closer union. 
Civilis issued his orders, that the confederates, wl:^ 
lay contiguous to the Ubians (a) and Treverians, 
sbould harass the pe(^le by frequent incursions^ 
and carry slaughter and devastatioi^ through their 
c^ntry. At l^e same time, ht gave directions that 
a strong party should pass ov^ the Meuse, to invade 
the Menapians (A), the lilorintans, and the frontiers 
ci Craul. The soldiers in every quctfter w^e enriched 
wkh ^under. The Ubians, in particubr, felt die 
vengesmce of tlie rav^ing parties. Though they 
w&e originally of German extraction, they had re- 
nounced their country, and^ proud ofi a Roman name^ 
styled^ themselves the Agrip^nian eollmy. Thdr 
cohorts, posted at a distmice from ^e Rhine, and k» 
titat station, thinking themselves secure, were su»^ 
prised at the town of Marcodurum (c)> and cut to^ 
pieces^ The UMans, » their turn, penetrated into 
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Germany) and at first committed ^efxtsdations wiih 
impuf^, tiH, in the^and, they were overpDwerod bj; " 
superior numbers. Through the ivixAe of die war 
tibeir fidelity to Rome was unsdiaken; but a txain of ~^ 
misfbrtimes ^K^as their oidy recompense. Fitted 
with success, and pleased with the defeat of the 
Ubians, CivUb pressed the siege of the (M camp 
widi die utmost vigour. His first oare was to cut ^ 
all communication, that no intelligence of intended 
sncoours might reach the ganison. The manage-» 
ment of the battering engines and other warlike pre- 
parations he left to the Bi^vians; and seeing that thtt 
ibrces from bqrond the Rhine we» eager fcfnaa&d&n^ 
he ordered them to advance to the ieturendhmems» 
and by a sudden assauh to force the works. They 
were repulsed, and by his order tni^xinied ^ tiae 
dharge. In so numerous an army mem tfiight be 
sacrificed, and yet the loss not be felt* 

XXIX. The night afibrded no pmse from the 
attack. The Barbarians set fire to the <;tonps <^ 
w<Kxl) which they had nmged along die ^entt^^xft- 
ments, and betook themselves to feasting and revdry^ 
Growing warm with liquor) they Tusftied w^ heikd-» 
long finy to assault the wodts. Their dmts were 
tfarolvn at an enraiy safe m obe^eurky^ while the 
Romans were enabled by the glaring fires to ykiW 
the scene of acti<^n, and take aim at theoomfoaimtiii 
who made themseives conis^icuous 1^ their vigour 
or the iq>liaKlour <^ their arms. CivSlis saw the dis- 
advantage, and ordered the fires to be extinguished^ 
Omfusicn, darkneii3rand wild uproar followed. Dis^ 
sonant shouts were heard; random blows were given; 
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BOOK chance directed, and none could see where to press 
^ ^'^ or avoid the enemy. Where the noise was loudest, 
^ they faced about to diat quarter, and discharged 
^ their weapons in the dark. Valour was undistin- 
guished, and the bravest often fell by the hand of the 
coward. The Germans fought with the rage of mad- 
men; the Romans with their usual discretion, like 
soldiers inured to danger. Their poles pointed with 
iron were never darted at random, nor did they dis- 
diarge their massy stones without being sure of their 
e&ct. Whenever they heard the Barbarians sapping 
die foundation of the walls, or found their scaling- 
ladders applied to the ramparts, they made sure of 
dieir blow, and with their bucklers or their javelins 
drove the assailants headlong down the steep. Some 
gained the summit of the walls, and perished on die 
spot. The night passed in this manner, and the day 
brought on a new mode of attack. 

XXX. A tower, with two floors for die soldiers, 
had been constructed by the Barbarians. With this, 
huge machine they now advanced against the works 
at the praetorian gate (a), the ground on that side of 
die camp being smooth and level. The Romans di- 
rected their strong beams and other instruments 
with so much force, that the whole structure was 
crushed to pieces, and the soldiers, who had been 
posted in the galleries, lay buried under the ruins* 
In that moment the besieged made a successful 
sally. The legionary soldiers in the mean time, 
framed with skill a number of new machines. One, 
in particular, struck the enemy with tenor and 
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amazement This was so constructed (6)« that an book 
arm, projecting from the top, waved over the heads j^jj q 
of the Barbarians, till, being suddenly let down, it ^^ 
caught hold of the combatants, and, springing back ^* 
with sudden elasticity, carried them up in the air, 
in the view of the astonished Germans, and, turning 
round with rapidity, threw them headlong into the 
camp. Civilis found himself baffled in every attempt 
He despaired of carrying the place by storm, and 
once more turned the siege into a close blockade; 
in the mean time tampering with the garrison, and, 
by false intelligence as well as ample promises, en* 
deavouring to seduce the men from their duty. 

XXXL The transactions, which we have here 
related, happened in Germany before the battie of 
Cremona (a). The first account of the victory at 
that place was sent by Antonius Primus, with Cae- 
cina's proclamation annexed to his letters. The news 
was further confirmed by Alpinus Montanus, the 
commander of one of the vanquished cohorts, who, 
after the defeat, made the best of his way into Ggt^ 
many. By this event the minds of the Roman army 
were thrown into violent agitations. The auxiliaries 
frt>m Gaul, a mercenary band, who neither loved 
one party nor hated the other, mere soldiers of for- 
tune, without sentiment or principle, were soon per* 
suaded by their officers to abandon the cause of 
Vitellius. The veteran soldiers remained for some 
time in suspense. Overruled at length by Hordeo- 
nius Flaccus, and importuned by the tribunes, they 
swore fideli^ to Vespasian; but with an air of re- 
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BOGS. Ificteaoe, ^d a stem ferocity, ^thatplainlf dieimd 
their hearts were aot in unison w^b theiir wchkIs. fa 
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2^ nepeating Uie form c^ the oath, they faltered at the 

^ aame <^ Vespasian, never pronouncing k distincdy^ 

but mutterit^ to 4l)emselve% and, in geneial» passing 

4t over in silence» 

XXXXI. A letter from Antonius to CivHis was 
Kead to a fuU assembly of the legions. The style, m 
¥ibksk thut active partisan was treated as a friend lo 
l|(e new efl^peror, whife the le^ns were considered 
as enemies^ excited a general indignation. An ac^ 
count cf these transacticms was soon after tFansmit- 
ted to the camp at Gelduba, where the same com- 
fiiafioc, and the same discontents, prevailed* Mon- 
tanus was deputed to Civilis, with mstnictions to 
require, that he would ^^ lay down his arms, ^md 
*^ cease to varnish hostile intentions with the spe^* 
^^cious pretence (^!&£^ng in the cause of Rome. 
^^ If, in lact, he meant to serve Ve^asian, that ^id 
*^ was anwered, and it was time to sheadithe sword." 
To tlus message Civilis repUed with guarded «ub^ 
tkty; but perceiving in Montanus an active g^iius» 
and a spirit of entoprise, he opened his mind with* 
out reserve " I have served," he said, " in the 
" Roman aimies fin- five-and-twenty years: in that 
^^ time I have encountered various perils; and what 
'^ has been my reward? I have seen the death of a 
^^ brother; I have been loaded with fetters; and I 
<^ have heard the clamours of the Roman army, 
*^ with rage and violence demandii^ my blood. If^ 
<^ in return, I seek the blood of my enemiea, I stand 
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^^jiuti&dltqrtlte bovof nftibra book 
^^ veriam^ aonl yoa, ^c aiojeel natkns, who caa tamely ^-*- 
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^^ sdbiMt to a fereifn aiaster, whsvi do you expect ^ ^^ 
'* will be the froit of all your toil, acrad ait your blood ^^^ 
*^ lavished in the service of Route? Endless warfare^ 
^* eternal tribcitesy the ticitor^ rod, the axe, asid liie 
^^ wante»! cruelty of youv kn^erious masters; those 
^f are tfa& rewards that wait you. Behold in me the 
*^ prefect of a single cohort; behold ^e Caninefaiea 
^5 and the Balavian ferees; they are biit a mete 
^^ handful of men,, a smaU partion of Gauk and yet, 
^^ what have we not adbiefed? That spacious camp^ 
^^the proud disipby of Roman labour, is^ at dii» 
«^ momftoi, totlering to its M» If titeir legions hokt 
'^ out^ fiunine wttl devour them; if femiae forbears, 
«^the sword must end them. In a word, by dJaring 
" JttoWy, we shall recover our liberty: if we fail, our 
'^eondition cannot be worse than it was before." 
B^ this andflUMtted ^eeck Civiii& roused the ambi- 
tion of Montanns* He tlien dismissed him with di- 
reetions to report faw. answer in milder terms. Mon^ 
tanus. obeyed bis ovdersy content with reporting that 
he frited in his negolkiiiioQ. He suppressed the rcst; 
but the whole, broke: out a£Derwai:ds with redoutded^ 
fury. 

XXXIIL GiviUs. tiumed his attentioa. to the mo-- 
tions of Vocnla and his anny. Having reserved for 
Mnisdf a sufficient fbvcey he despatched to Gel^ba 
his veteran cohorts, and die bravest of the Germans, 
undec the command of Jooiius Ma^imus and Clau- 
ditts ¥ict39i?<^ Thftilbst nqdiew was to Civilis, being a 
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■ ^ ^' ^ (a), and there stormed the winter encampment of a 
J^ squadnm of horse. From that place they made a 
^' forced march, and fell with such unexpected fury 
on the camp at Gtdduba, that Vocula had neither 
time to harangue his m^i, nor to form his line of 
battle. All he could do, was to^ order the legionary 
soldiers to draw up in the centre. The auxiliaries, 
in a tumultuary manner, ranged themselves in the 
wings. The cavalry advanced to the attack; but 
making no impression on the well embodied ranks 
of the Germans, they soon gave ground, and fled 
Mdth precipitation. From that moment, it was a 
scene of slaughter, not a battle. The Nervians quit- 
ted their post through fear or treachery, and, by 
tiieir flight, left the flank of the Romans open to the 
enemy. The Barbarians, following their advantage» 
penetrated to the centre. They drove the legions 
into their entrenchments; they seized their stanckirds, 
and^ made a dreadful carnage. But a reinforcement 
coming up in time, the fortune of the day was 
changed. The Gascon cohorts (6), formerly levied 
by Galba, had received orders to join the army. 
Hearing, as they approached the camp, the din of 
arms, and the uproar of battle, they advanced to 
% the attack, and charged the Batavians in the rear. 
The terror that seized the enemy, was greater than 
could be expected from so smaU a number. Some 
imagined that succours arrived fix)m Novesium; 
others thought of nothing less than the whole army 
from Magontiacum. The mistake revived the droop* 
ing courage of the Romans. Depending on die 
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vdour of others, they began to exert thek own* book 
The Batavian infantry was put to the rout. Their ^ ^'^ 
cavalry escaped, and carried with them the prisoners J^ 
and standards, which they had taken in the l>egin- ^* 
ning of the action. The number slain cHi the part of 
the Romans greatly exceeded the loss of the enemy; 
but the slaughter fell on the worst of their troc^, 
whereas the Germans lost the flower of their army^ 

XXXIV. The commanders on both sides were 
equally in fault. By their misconduct, they deserved 
the dieck they met with; and, when fortune favoured 
their arms, neither of them knew how to improve 
his advantage. Had Civilis sent into the field a 
stronger force, it is evident that his men could not 
have been hemmed in by so small a number. Hav- 
ing forced the entrenchments, he might have rased 
them to the ground. On the other hand, Vocula 
had sent out no scouts to watch the motions of the 
enemy. Taken by surprise,- he marched out of his 
camp, and was defeated. Having afterwards gained 
a victory, he made no use of it, but lost seyeral 
days before he made a forward movement. Had he 
pursued his advantage, and given the enemy no 
time to rest, one vigorous effort would have raised 
the siege of the camp. Civilis exerted every effort, , 
determined to profit by the inactivity of the Roman 
general. He endeavoured by his messengers, to 
shake the firmness of the garrison; he represented 
the forces under Vocula as entirely overthrown; he 
boasted of a complete victor}; he displayed the 
banners taken from die enemy, and, with ostenta» 

Vot. V. G 
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i^K tibn, made a show df the prisoners. The s^iril witfl 
• whldh one of them behaved deserves to be recdrddl. 
>ia."' With a clear and audible voice, he called out to tte 
besieged, and told them the event of the late battle. 
For this gallant action, he wtis butchered On the 
isjpot. Thit att of vengeance gave credit to his stcMj. 
The besieged, at the same jime, saw the blaze oF 
villages dh fire, and the country laid waste on every 
side. This announced the approach of a victorious 
dhily. Vocula commanded his men to halt in the 
iight olf the camp, and, having erected his stand-^ 
tutis, orderM a ibsse to be made, aiid a palisUde to 
he thrown up, that, the baggage being safely depo- 
sited, he might oflfer battle with greater security. 
The soMiers thought it loss bf time: tiiey desired 
tb bfe led on to the attack; and, according to custom, 
^threats of vengeance resounded throtlgh the army. 
No xytdtt of batde was formed. Fatigued by their 
tiiarch, and their ranks in confusion, ihtey rushed 
^bn with impetuous fury. CiviHs was in force, feud 
teady to receive them. He relied no less «n Ae 
vices of his enemy, than on the valour of his own 
troops. The Romans fought with various turns ati 
•fortune. The bold and forward in sedition were 
'cbwards in the field. A sense of honour prevCttled 
^wWi some. They remembered their late expAeits, 
dnd, flushed with victory, maintsdned tiieir po^; 
they attacked the Barbarians, and by deeds of vdeor 
-roused the spirit of their comrades. Having restdr- 
edthe broken ranks, and renewed the battle, fliey 
waved their hands to the besieged, inviting them to 
sally dirt, and use their opportitalty. ^he legicMs 
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from their ramparts saw the scene of ^c^on, and ^ook 
rushed but at every gate. An accident discQpcgrte4 a u cr 
Civilis. His horse fell under him. A report that he /^ 
was slain, or dangerously wounded, ran through ^* 
both armies. Consternation covered thje i^atavian 
ranks, and joy inspired the Romans with neiy 
airdour. 

XXXV. Vocula did not think fit to harass the B^r* 
barians in their retreat. Instead of hanging qn thea^ 
rear, he amused himself with repairing the wqr^s 
of the camp, as if he exjpiected a ^cpqd jsiege. Th^e 
consequence was, that he who so oflgn neglected 
to make use of his victpry, was thpujgbt no eneni^ 
to a lingering wju". The scarcity pf prpvisipns f^s 
what chiefly distressed the Roman grmy. Xojremedjr 
the evil, Vpcula ;5ent off aU his useless pcipple, wit^ ^ 
the waggons, as ^ as Novesium, .with intent tl^, 
by the reti^ra of thp same cpnvoy, a $upp]^ pf cpiTi 
might be brought to the camp. The coftveyanpe by 
land was necessary, as the enemy were masters of 
the river. The first ^tempt suQQe^d, iC>\41^ not 
having then recpvered hisstrength. .Being jnfprm^d 
soon after, that a second party w^ ^n .t^^e ^wrayto 
Nove^umt widi ^ few CQhprt;$ ^i^chin^ ,m all the 
WgUgence of a profound pe^ace, tfeejir cplpurs ajd 
^«tandards th^ily guarded^ their ,aiw.s Mid vp in ii^c 
.waggons, and the m^ scattered in loo^e ,disp]:4^> 
he resolvqd to attack ihew by surpri^. Having fii?t 
secured the bridges oyer ,the fixer, ^nd the defies 
of Ae country, he advanced in order of t^attle. T^^e 
Romans, thop^ t}«ejir |iiu;s were ,$.tret(;hed to a y^st 
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* - to the conflict. The cohorts arrived at Gelduba, and 



A. u. c. 
J^^ found the entrenchments and the garrison in good 

^9- condition. The difficulty of returning, after this 
check, to the old camp was now too apparent. Vo- 
cula resolved to march to their assistance. For this 
pilrpose he drafted from the fifth and fifteenth le- 
gions a thousand chosen men, who had stood the 
siege in the old camp, and were distinguished by 
their rancorous animosity to their commanding 
officers. These he added to his army. A number of 
others, without orders, thought fit to follow, de- 
claring aloud, that they would neither bear the dis- 
tress of famine, nor the treachery of their chiefs. 
Among those who remained behind, the spirit of 
discontent was no less violent. They complained, 
that, by drawing off a part, the whole was weakened. 
Hence two seditions raged at the same time; one 
demanding the return of Vocula, and the other re- 
solved never again to enter the camp. 

XXXVI. Civilis, in the mean time, returned to 
the siegfe. Vocula retired to Gelduba, and thence to 
Novesium. Civilis took possession of Gelduba, and 
soon after, in an engagement of the cavalry, near 
Novesium, gained a victory. All events, whether 
prosperous or otherwise, were now alike to the Ro- 
mans, incensed, on every occasion, against their 
general officers. Being reinforced by the detachment 
from the fifth and fifteenth legions, they grew more 
outrageous than ever; and having gained intelli- 
gence that a sum of money was sent by Vitellius, 
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they clamoured loudly for the imme^ate discharge book 
of their donative. Hordeonius Flaccus complied ^ ^'^ ' 
without hesitation, but in the name of Vespasian. ^^ 
By this step the flame of sedition was kindled to a ^* 
blaze. The men betook themselves to feasts and 
reveUing; they caroused during the night, and, in 
their liquor, their old antipathy to Flaccus revived 
with all its virulence. They rushed to his tent; the 
darkness of the night served to muffle their horrible 
design, and no sense of shame remained. Neither 
tribune nor centurion dared to interpose. Tliey 
dragged their general out of his bed, and murdered 
him on the spot The same catastrophe was prepared 
for Vocula; but that officer, in the disguise of a 
slave, made his escape. The fiuy of the mutineers 
began to relent: fear succeeded to rage; they dreaded 
the consequences, and, in their distre;ss, dispatched 
some of die centurions, with letters to the states 
of Gaul, requesting a supply of men and money. 

XXXVII. Being left without a leader, they were 
no better than a senseless multitude, bold and wa- 
vering, rash and cowardly, by turns. Civilis ad- 
vanced to offer battle; they seized their arms, they 
laid tliem down, and betook themselves to flight. 
Even in distress they could not act with a spirit of 
unicm; they quarrelled among themselves, and the 
soldiers from the Upper Rhine abandoned the com- 
mon cause. The images of Vitellius were, notwith- 
standing, set up in the camp, and the adjacent Bel- 
gic cities; but Vitellius was then no more (a). The 
scddiers of the first, the fourth, and the eighteenth 
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"j"^5~- selves under the ccxnmand of Vocula, and having, 
jj^ by hb di/ection, taken the oalti pf fidelity to Vc»- 
^* f)asian, ifmrched to raise the siege of Magontiacum. 
A motley army of the Caltiajis (6), the Usipians, 
and the Mtttiaoi had invested the placef but, on the 
laipproach of the Romans» they decamped with a load 
fif boQtf. The logions fell in with their straggjUng 
fMrtaea, and put a great number to the sword, l^he 
Xrewdaas had sunk a fenoe and raised a palisade, 
to defoid ^ froBtior of thear country agaiiast tjte 
Smtxids t>f the Germans, whom they attacked with 
a d te matt «aooes^, and no small effusion of blood* In 
the end, i^y deserted fram the Romans, and, by 
tbcir pecfidy, suttied the lusibre ^ «aU ^heir fiMTuer 
.laervsoes. 

A. u. c. JCXX VIIL Meanwlule^ Vet^panan and his «on 
A. D. Txtns, diOH]^ both absent from Rome, entered on 
the year of their joint consulship. A melancholy 
jgloom hung over the caty. The minds of men were 
diBtEacted with liiffnient qyprehenslons^ and to their 
natural fears imagination added a train df groundless 
terroEs. :It was supposed that Africa (a), at the in- 
st^sEtion of LudusPiso, was in open rdx^Uion. Piso 
we, iat that time, governor of the province; but 
the flove of innovation made no part of his ohajcaeter. 
itiftppened that the iroughness of die winter inter- 
rapted the navigation, and, the com shifis not ar- 
riving legulavly, the populace, whohave never moi^e 
^than one day's provision, dreaded an approaching 
^ famine. Of all that icancems the puUic, the .pidQ^ 
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of gmn is then* oi^y care (6). Theie fmty atprb^ book 
sent, was, that, to cut off supplies firom Rome, the ^'^ ' 
Coast of Africa was guarded; atU what they, feared^ J^^ 
they easily believed. The ViteUians, not havihg yet v«. 
renounced the spirit of party, did wliat in them lay 
to confirm the report* Even the conquerars did not 
dislike the news. Convulsions of liie state were not 
unwelcome to men of their descrq^eoi, who^ avar 
rice no foreign conquest could appease^ and no civil 
War could satisfy. 

XXXIX« On the calends of January, the senate, 
oOKivenied by Julius Frontinne (n), the dtip^ praetor, 
passed a voite of thanks to ^ gc^ueral oflicers, the 
^armies, and the ksngs i^ alliance with Rome. Ter» 
^s Julianus, who had quitted the fegion under his 
<oommand, as «ooa as the men declared fer Vespa- 
«ifitti, was, for thaloiibnoe, deprived of &e prastorskip. 
Flotms Gripbus auooeeded to the office. HormiQp 
W£fi raised to^ the equestrian rank. Upon the ralun- 
taiy -abdication of Fmntisitts, Diomtiian, who had 
tile 'ad^ional tille of C»sar, assumed the di^akty 
of ^l^^netor. From >&at time, all edicts and public 
in^raments were issued in bis name; but dae an- 
Gorily of jgov^iran^it ^tSi x:entred in MuciannB, 
^ihough sometimes counteitacted iby Domitian* That 
yoimg prince, eneowagad by has irienda, or spumed 
4M by lib ownifiRxAition, rby £tB and starts assumed 
^e charactter ^rf^st minister* 'But Antonkis Primos 
tBfiA ArriuB Viarus weretthe persooa virion ^MUicianii^ 
viewed with a je^kms eye. l%ey wisre isodi ocpent 
Hp&bi «he field 4ii |^loiy;.%oth -ocmMd 9/ith lauods, 
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^ ^'^ spilt was in the field of battle, they were both re- 
^^ spected by the poptAace. Antonius, it was confidently 
^<>- said, had invited Scribonianus Crassus {b) to the 
head of the commonwealth. Crassus was descended 
from an illustrious line of ancestors, and derived 
additional lustre from his brother, whom Galba 
made, by adoption, heir apparent of the empire. 
Thus distinguised, he would not have wanted par- 
tisans; but he was deaf to all temptation. A man of 
his way of thinking, who would have refused him- 
self to a party already formed, was not to be daz- 
zled by a distant and uncertain prospect. Mucianus 
found that he had, in the person of Antonius, a pow- 
erful rival. To ruin him by open hostility were a 
dangerous attempt. He resolved to act by stratagerai^ 
and accordingly, in the senate, grew lavish in his 
praise. He amused him in private with splendid 
promises; he offered him the government of the 
nethermost Spain, then vacant by the absence of 
Cluvius Rufus, and bestowed favours oti his friends, 
assigning to some the rank of prsefect, and raising 
others to military honours. He flattered the ambition 
of Antonius, and was, at the same time, at work to 
undermine him. He sent the seventh legion, known 
to be devoted to his rival, into winter-quarters. The 
third was in the interest of Arrius Varus, and for 
that reason sent into Syria. Part of the army was 
ordered back to Germany; and, the seeds of tumult 
and sedition being in this manner removed, the city 
began to resume its ancient form: the laws revived, 
and the magistrates discharged the functions of their 
office. 



M the se6at6i toi^ntta, ttt a Shiefrt Sjjeech, the ab'-j-^ 

*ia«J iX Ms fethd- and Hii b^ttf*^ Titus. Of hirii- j«^ ' 

*lf hi ippkd with becottiing fliflMence. His deport-t ib. ' 

tUM wM gracfefiilj and hh mantKr Uitere^ing. Tfa« 

«^tife^ of hisi heart being then uhknown, the blush of 

ybtffli wis coriiidered HA the Anwk bf in ingcnuoui 

ritdnd. He propofied ^t the fia^e df Galba ^ouhi 

Vt iMiived with «ai tke honotor» due to his ihemoi^. 

4&urt3tt4 Montantis idd^d to the' riWtiori ihe name of 

Pii^. A decree iSrits ptcsatA actordhfgljr, but, as fai- 

As ft «lated to Vhb, titter exfecUterf^ A rt<imber of 

■Cttttinii*i6iiei« We'fe dtaw* by' loti sbtae ^ithpowei- 

ib *esiortf to the liwfal owittts flic pifbpeity wrestdd 

iMht theitf aur]% ihe ildehte df ciril ^ri d&i&rii, 

to inspect the tables of brass, on which the latta 

were engraved, and to repair such as were de&ced 

«y Afe iiijt*idir dl flHife; to exa^Hinii thfe pubftfe' re- 

i0Sttiti ahd ir^ fM txpft^^roti^ 6f ^rvile adul^- 

«Mi {*); Whh -wfiifch, iit aiffi&-eWi periods, thejr #feife 

J9l cdtiteiiifinatel^ and fina&y, t6 ^i due fimits to itk 

pltm ^Xj^eriaSWrtf; 'rerfiuS J«fAa*trs, if now aiJ- 

ftHxHAi fWd fiiota M* tegioh, ^ joift tl"*; b*mer^ of 

'Vt9^itiSiitti^tth& tlWrtf6p6h the' pr*^oriaW dignity \«^ 

j^tbitfl 1^ Wit, btit tfi6 hbhoni^ of that ra:r& Wtre 

fiy a diNJffce cdiififmed to driphtiy. The'pi-bseCntio^ 

^oMiitetical by Mtttonius t«rfU (5)" against Ftrt>lJtfs 

tklAt was J*ibni«fd, a!nd bfoo^t it a heshirA^. CeKr 

i^ aiiitidtetf, ahd by tiiie* Sienfeiicfe' 6f cdhderrtha'd'dh 

3it thiAe at6ht»h^ t6 the itnoit^ bt Sb^aAus'. this 

mi 6f jtistirt! #a^ ftoii6iii^bl6 f6' tfite' fethete, iM 

am ieis9 ^ ib Mtt&0if&6^. MtH applf^ti'ded the coii- 

Vol. V. ' H 
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BOOK sjtancy with which he vindicated the memory of 
— -~^his friend. Nothiiig could equal his glory, e^&cept 
^82a the infamy that attended Demetrius (c), a professor 
^^ (^ the cynic philosophy, who, with more ambitioii 
than virtue, employed his eloquence in the cause 
of a notorious criminal, who, in the hour of dangtr, 
had neither courage nor ability to defend himself. 
The event gave the signal for a general attack oo 
the whole race of informers; and, accordingly, Junius 
iMauricus (rf) moved for an order to lay the joun^$^ 
of the late emperors before the senate, that in those 
records it might be seen, who were the men of a 
persecuting spirit, and against whom their malice 
had been levelled. Domitian was of opinion, that, in 
a matter of such magnitude, the emperor ought tf 
be consulted. 

XLI. The senate, on the motion of some of the 
leading members, devised a new form of oath, by 
which they called the gods to witness, that no man 
by any act of theirs had been aggrieved, and that 
they themselves had derived no kind of advantage 
from the calamity of the times. The magistrates 
took this oath with the most ready compliance; and 
the fathers, in regular succession, followed their ex- 
ample. Some, whom their conscience reproached 
in secret, endeavoured, by various subtleties,, to 
weaken or to vary the form of the words. . The re- 
morse of scrupulous minds the fathers approved» 
but equivocal swearing they condemned as perjury. 
That judgment, delivered by the highest authority, 
fell with weight upon Sariolenus VocuJa^ ^^)iuus 
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Actianus, and Cestius Sevenis, three notorious in- book 

IV 

formers in Ae reign of Nero. The first of these ^. ^j.c. 
offenders added to his former practices the recent ^ 
guilt of attemptiifg the same iniquity under Vitel- ^ 
lius. The fathers, fired with indignation, threatened 
to lay violent hands on him, and never desisted till 
they forced him to withdraw from the senate house. 
Pactius Africanus was the next object of resent- 
ment. It was he, they said, who made Nero sacrifice 
to his cruelty the two Scribonii (a), those excellent 
brotfiers, not more distinguished by the splendour 
of their fortunes, than by their afiection for each 
other. The miscreant had not the contumacy to 
avow the fact, and to deny it was not in his power. 
He turned short upon Vibius Crispus (A), who 
pressed him with pointed questions; and, since he 
could not justify his own conduct, he contrived, by 
|>lending it with the guilt of his accuser, to soften 
tesentment against himself. 

XLIL In the debates of that day, Vipstanius 
Messala, though a young man, not yet of senatcnian 
age {a)j gained immortal honour, not only by his 
eloquence, but for natural affection and the goodness 
of his heart. He had the spirit to stand fi3rth for his 
brother, Aquilius Regulus (i), and to implore, in 
his behalf, the lenity of the fathers. By the ruin of 
the ancient family of the Crassi, and the illustrious 
house of Orphitus (c), Regulus had drawn upon 
himself the public detestation. Of his own motion 
he undertook the prosecution against those eminent 
citizens. He had no motives df fear, no danger to 



B^ wfird ^fiwn hiMelfr The early gmw of ^ fAii 
"aTu. c. ''^^^^ ^^ ^ ipformgr fbom hji§ yquth; a»4 by 4Hf 
^^ (Je^truption of pther^ te baped tq op^ bis rosd <0 
ia honours. HU brp^ber, pptwithstanding, in)t€ircefte4 
for him; hut, go the ptbpr hand, Sulpici» Pr^tQxt^t»» 
the widpw of Cras$u§, with her fowr fetbvl^a» 
children, ^ttendfid th^e ^rmtr, re^dy, if i^ f^^m 
came to a hearing, tp demand the vef)g^wKe duf ti» 
his i^rimes- Me$aala did nPt i^nter inta the xii^ri$fi (^ 
^ (sau&r. WithQiit attempting tp iBal^e a d9f§fl(^« 
he aued for mercy, and $upp§eded so w^U, ^1 
many of the fathers were softened in his fayo«r, Tp 
Qfiunteraet that implosion, Curtina Montanua (4^) 
rose, apd, in a speeoh pf gi^eat warmth and veb^ 
mence, \yent so far aa to charge, in direot tepaa» 
that Regulus, aa soon as Galba was disp^tshl^ 
gave a purse of money to the rufian that murdfiffid 
Piso, and, throwing himself on the bpdy with VR^ 
heard-of malice, gnawed the head tvith hia t»Ji^ 
^* This," he said, " was an act of barbarity not im- 
*f putabte to Nero, Did that tyrant p;xier it, fir, did 
**you, Regulus, advance ypur dignity by thrt atif^ 
<f cious deed? Did your peracyoal ^ety req\ii^ itS 
'^Let us, if you will, admit, in sonae pase?, ih^ |^ 
'i of neceaaky: let those, who, ta save thentfelveit 
"accomplish the ruin of otbera, be allpw^d, by swk 
^f excuses, to eictenuate their guUti You, Ssgylm». 
«(have not ^t apology; after thp bwifdimsitf «f 
^^your &ther> and the f)^afisc^ti9n of bv^ eff^eta» ya» 
'' lived secure^ beyond the vmh ^ ^ai^R». £«r 
<f eluded by your y^mth from f^hM hfimvMt ym 
" ha4 aa pos^ssiona ta tempt the avari$^ of Nfiffli 



"no riwig Wfri^ *» ulairo his jealousy, A ragp for i^ 
•* Wood, e^ly ainbition, wd «vRiiKse pantwg ft»r i^ a,v,^ 
'' w?ge$ pf guilt, w^m the mptive^ thai urg^ ypu '^ 
" PH. Unltn^wn at t|i^ bar, ai4 Wvqt ^ fp«qh a« ^^ 
*< P(9^ i^ 4e ^ewe of any mani you ;3afp« wppn 
" n^ankiii4 with taknta for destruction. The f rs* 
" apecipi^n of ypur genws was the murder pf i^^s- 
" trjoua citii^eps. The cpfntnonwwlth waa redw?^ 
" to the laat gaap, an4 that waa the cri^ia in which 
" ypu plundered the remaining sppila of ypur pown* 
"try* ypu seized the consular ornamental apd, 
"having amassed enormous richea, swe4ed ypi» 
" pride with the pontifical diguitiest Jiuiopeqt cbjil- 
"dren, old men of the first eminence, and women 
" of illpstrious rank, have been your viptims. It 
" was fitjm yo\i that Nero leanied a syst?n> of coa»- 
" pendioua qnielty. The slow prpgress wth which 
" he carried slaughter from house to hoqse, did Rot 
" aatiafy your %\mt for Wood- The emperqr, ac 

*^ cording tp yQ\ir doctrine, fatigqed hiflwe^f aPd his 
" ha^d pf harpies, by destroying ?ingl? fafwiliea ^t % 
" time, when it was in his power, by his bar*^ W^rd, 
"to sweep away the whole senate to destruction. 
" Retain ampngat ypu, pQiiapript father?, ifinph be 
" yo^r plea^we, retain thift son pf miapbief, this 
^' v»2^ pf dispatch, that the ag? may have ita pw» 
"diatipptivp Qharaoter, «nd send dow^ tQ posterity 
"a WQdel for imitation. M^ceUw and Criapiia 
" gav^ teaaona qf villapy ^ ypur fath^s; let Regij^ 
"l\is iuatrw?t the rising gewi^tion- We see, that 
" daring iniquity, eYer> whep uwuceesafvl, haa ita 
"fpHflWwa: wh^ it tbriw* and flo^rishea, will \% 
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IV. 

' ^' "higher at present than the rank of quaestor; and If 
^23. <*we are now afraid of proceeding against him, 
^ "what think you will be the case, when we see him 
" exdted to the praetorian and the consular dignity? 
" Do we flatter ourselves, that the race of tyrants 
" ended with Ner >? The men who survived Tibe- 
"rius reasoned in that manner;* after the death of 
" Caligula they said the same; but another master 
"succeeded, more cruel, and more detestable. From 
<* Vespasian we have nothing to fear. He is at the 
** time of life when the passions subside; the virtues 
" of moderation and humanity are his: but virtue 
" operates slowly, while pernicious examples remain 
" in force, and teach a system of cruelty When the 
" tyrant is no more. As to us, conscript fathers, we 
" have lost all our vigour: we are no longer the 
** senate, that condemned Nero to death, and in the 
" spirit of ancient times called aloud for vengeance 
"o ' the ministers and advisers of that evil period. 
" The day that succeeds the downfal of a tyrant is 
" always the be$t.'' 

XLIII. This speech was heard with such marks of 
of general approbation, that Helvidiur. Priscus, taking 
advantage of the temper of the fathers, thought it a 
feir opportunity to have his full blow ait Eprius Mar- 
celhis. He began with an encomium on the character 
of Cluvius Rufus; a man of wealth, and distin- 
guished eloquence, yet never known, through the 
whole rrign of Nero, to have employed his talents 
against the life or fortune of any person whatever. 



As a contrast to this bright ««ample, jbe/ pamted 
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forth, in glaring coknirs, th^.. flagitious practices of - ^^^^^ 
Marcellus. The fathers beard th^ charge with in-i ^^ 
digpation. Marcellus saw the temper oj^ the assem- ^^ 
bly, and, rising in his place, addressed himaelf to 
Helyidius: , " I . witl^dfaw," he said, " and leav^ you 
"to give your Ijiws to the senate. Preside if you 
"will, and,, pvep ia th^ presewe of the emperor's 
"spn, usurp id)^..3U{xi:6ine authority.'* , He spcke^ 
and quitted his seat- Yibius Cri$pus foUowed him; 
both enraged, but with, di%i:ent .passions in their 
looks; Marcellus ^ilh eyi^s. that darted i^re; Crispus» 
with a malign^t smile. Their friends prevailed on 
them to return to their places.; Th^ whole assembly 
was in a flame* The men^ qf integrity were on (x^ 
side, ^nd formed the largest party: the opposite 
faction. were few Jn number, but they had weight 
an4 influence. A violent contest followed, and ended 
in; no^ing^ The day was lost in altercation. 

XLI V. At the next meeting of the senate, Domi^ 
tian proposed a general amnesty, in order to bury 
in oblivion all complaints, all resentments, and aU 
the grievances of former times. Mucianus.went at 
large into the case of the informers, and, in a tone 
of mild persuasion, entreated such as wanted to re- 
vive, dormant prosecutions to desist from their pur- 
pose. The fathers had hitherto entertained hopes of 
recovering the independent. exercise of theii; rights; 
but the present opposiition convinced them, that 
liberty was not to be favoured. Mucianus appre- 
hending, that^ by this check, a blow might appear 



MM to^ bftgiv^td the authority of the ^il&«e,tt)iathfti^ 
-^j—— by esio^fiseqUeiiCe, impunity would be claimed by i^ 
^* th^ ddHnquents of NcId's time, remanded td tiift 
^<>- ' i^IftUdd, to which they had been btoished, (>tathitsi 
Sagitta, and Antisthis Sosianus, both of senafoii^ 
inank. The former had lived in a coui^ of ftduhefy 
nHth (a) Pontia Posthumia; and nbt feeing Abl6 to 
fiii^v^l oh her to marry him, in the fbrfr (X disap- 
pdbveed loVe, murdered the woman t^hotti he adbi^. 
SiifiSiailus (b), by his evil pi^ctle^, Md beett tbt 
turn 6f mifmbers. Both had bee» condemned by a 
sblemh dtttte of ^e senate; and though, in otfter 
iilstances, sfimileli* judgments hiLd been r^iiiitted, 
MgainaC the^ two offender^ the law Was eMorekd 
iH^ rigbuh Muciaiius dxpected tfa^ ttlese' ni^- 
siif^: Wo^ld softeti prejudice, ahd cohclMe ^ 
f^ul^d favbur; but his plan did not succe^. 9biSA- 
Hus and Sagitt^ might have bee» aHfowed td ttrndin 
at Romd tt^thout aily disadvantage! th tSt ptMlt. 
They were men despised, and must have lived in 
clbs^u^t^. The grievance, uiide^ wteeh the flec^le 
Isftfemted, Ib^os^ from the encotirageihettt ^ticn (o 
tihe trtbe 6t informers. The tal^M^, the rfi^he^, ahd 
l9ie Muefie^ 6f that pernicious tTt% ^tdsA vt gerilfr- 
Mi terror thi^vgh tile cit^. 

XLV. a cause, which WiB dbon nKtt Ittougbt 
fbi^wan^, and heard kt due fb/elh^ accb^din^ ta an^ 
eieii^ usage, contributed, in sonM degr^^ t6 tiAA 
i^e discontents of the setet6. A complaiiift M^ 
ttaeOG to l!hat assembly, by Matilius Pktfultu^, a 
lyiember of thei^ bddy, flUtt, it ^ tatffSltig of fte 
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peq;>le in the colony of the Senensians (a), he was book 
assaulted, and even struck, by order of the magis« j^ ^ q 
trates. Nor did the injury stop there; they buried ^J^ 
him in effigy in his own presence, compelling him ^* 
not only to be a spectator of the scene, but to bear 
the insulting mockery of funeral lamentations, to 
see the images of his tocestors carried in a ludi- 
crous procession, and to hear a torrent of opprobri- 
ous language thrown out against the senate. The 
parties accused were cited to appear. The cause 
was heard, and the guilty suffered condign punish- 
ment. The fathers added a decree, by which the 
people of the colony were required to be more ob- 
servant of decency and good order. About the same 
tame, Antonius Flamma, at the suit of the inhabi- 
tants of Cyrene, was convicted of extortion, and| 
his case being aggravated by acts of cruelly, the 
fathers ordered him into banishment. 

XL VI. During these transactions, a violent up- 
roar broke out in the camp, and almost rose to open 
sedition. The soldiers, disbanded by Vitellius, and 
afterwards embodied in the service of Vespasian, 
claimed a right to their former rank in the praeto- 
rian g^rds. At the same time, a number of others, 
who had been drafted from the legions, under a 
promise of being promoted to that station, demand- 
ed their right, and the pay annexed to it. In this 
dilemma another difficulty occurred. The soldiers 
who had been retained in the army by Vitellius, 
could not be dismissed without great hazard, and 
^ven bloodshed. Mucianus entered the camp. In 

Vol. V. I 
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B^K order to ascertain the period of time, during wMch 
■' „' ' they all had carried arms, he directed that the vie- 

A. JJm C 

823j torious troops, leaving proper distances between 
70. the respective companies, should be drawn up tm- 
der arms, with all their military ornaments. The 
Vitellians, who, as has been mentioned, surrender- 
ed at Bovillae, together with all the stragglers that 
could be found either at Rome, or in the neigh- 
bourhood, advanced forward in one collected body. 
Nothing could be more wretched than their ap- 
pearance; all in a ragged condition, and almost na- 
ked. Such of them as came from Britain, from 
Germany, or any other province, had orders to 
range themselves in separate divisions. The field 
presented an awful spectacle. The Vitellians saw 
before them the victors in the late batde, arrayed iii 
terror, and brandishing their arms. They looked 
around, and found themselves inclosed, in a de- 
fenceless state, displaying their nakedness and de- 
formity. Being ordered to remove to different piarts 
of the field, they were seized with a general panic. 
The Germans, in particular, thought themselves 
led forth to slaughter; they embraced their com- 
rades; they hung about their necks; and, with 
prayers and tears, implored their fellow-soldiers not 
to desert them in the last distress. Their cause, 
they said, was common, and why should their fate 
be different from the rest? They appealed to Mu- 
cianus; they invoked the absent prince; they offfered 
up their supplications to the gods. Mucianus ap- 
peased their fears: he told them, they were all fel- 
low-soldiers in the service of the same prince, all 
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bound by the common obligation of the same mUU QQOK 
taiy oath. The victors were touched with sympa- . ^ ^ 
Xhyy and, by their acclamations, showed that they ^ 
felt for the unhappy. Nothing further happened on 70. 
that day. In a short time afterw^ds, Domitian ad- 
dressed them in a public harangue. The men had 
recovered their courage. They listened to the young 
prince with an air of confidence, firm and intrepid- 
Domitian proposed an allotment of lands: they re- 
fused the offer, desiring to continue in the service, 
and receive the arrears of their pay. They made 
their request in a humble style; but the request 
was in the nature of a demand, not to be resisted* 
They were all incorporated with the praetorian 
guards. The superannuated, and such as had 
served out their time, were xiischarged with ho- 
nour from the service. Some were cashiered for mis- 
behaviour, but by slow degrees, and without dis- 
grace. They were weeded out man by man; a sure 
expedient to preveut cabals and factions in the army. 

XLVII. The poverty of the public treasury, 
real, or, for political reasc^is, pretended, was brought 
forward in the senate. A scheme was proposed for 
raising, by a loan from private persons, the sum of 
si^ hundred thousand sesterces. The management 
of the business was committed to Poppaeus Silvanus; 
but ^ project was soon after dropt, the plea of 
necessity erasing, or the motives for dissimulation 
being removed* A law was proposed by Domitian, 
and enacted by the senate, by which the several 
sucoessigns to the conwlahip, as they stood ap- 
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BOOK pointed by Vitdlius, were declared null and void. 



rv. 



The fiineral of Flavius Sabinus (a) was perfcwmcd 
A^ widi all the pomp annexed to the censorian dignity; 
70, a striking instance of the caprice of fortune, which, 
like the tempest, mixing the highest and the lowest 
in wild confusion, sunk Sabinus to the depth of 
misery, and, after his death, raised him to unavail- 
ing honours. 

XLVIII. About this time, Lucius Piso, the pro- 
consul, was murdered. The particulars of that tn^c 
event I shall relate with the fidelity of an historian; 
and if I go back to trace the origin and progress of 
aU such atrocious deeds, the inquiry will not be 
without its use. By the policy of Augustus, and, 
afterwards, by the same system continued under Ti- 
berius, the legion quartered in Africa, together with 
tiie auxiliaries employed to defend the frontier of 
tile province, obeyed the sole authority of the pro- 
consul. The wild and turbulent genius of Caligula 
changed that arrangement. Suspecting Marcus Si- . 
lanus, then governor of Africa, he transferred the 
command of the legion to an imperial lieutenant, 
whom he sent into Africa for the purpose. By that 
measure, the power of granting military preferment 
was divided between two rivals: a struggle for pre» 
emin^snce soon took place; their orders clashed; 
strife and emulation followed, and passions on both 
sides inflamed the dispute. In process of time, die 
imperial lieutenant gained the ascendant. His con- 
tinual residence on the spot gave him the advantage, 
and, as is usual in subordinate stations, the second 
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in authority was the most ^igtr to grasp at power, book 
The proG(xisuls, conscious of their own dignity, "j-jf^; 
despised the little arts of aggrandizing themselves. ^^ 
, Tbcy took care to act with circumspection, and, 
content with personal safety, formed no schemes of 
ambition. 

XLIX. During Piso's administration in Africa, 
Valerius Festus had the command of the legion; a 
young man of unbounded expense; a voluptuous 
prodigal, and an aspiring genius. He was nearly 
allied to Vitellius, and that circumstance £11^ him 
with disquietude. Whether it be true, that, in pri- 
vate confeiences, he endeavoured to incite Piso to 
a revolt, or, on the other hand, that, being himself 
solicited, he withstood the temptation, must remain 
uncertain. No man was admitted into their secrets. 
After the death of Piso, the public was dbposed to 
think favoumbly even of the murderer. The natives 
of the province, as well as the soldiers, were dis* 
affected to Vespasian. It is likewise certain, that 
the partisans of ViteUius, who escaped from Rome, 
endeavoured to fire the ambition of Piso. They re- 
presented Gaul on the eve of a revolt, and the Ger- 
mans ready to take up arms; they stated the dan- 
geroiK situation in which Piso stood, and open war, 
they said, was preferable to a dangerous peace. In 
that juncture, Claudius Sagitta, who commanded 
the squadron of horse called Petrina, arrived in 
Africa. Favoured with a quick passage, he got the 
start of Papirius, a centurion, dispatched by Muci- 
am»9, with secret instructions, as Si^tta affirmed. 
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.10 asnssiiiate Piso. He addod, that Galerianin^ ibe 
-proconsul^s near relation, and also his son-in-law, 
had alicady met his &te. For the proconsul himself, 
there remained nothing but a bold and daring en- 
terprise. Fen- this purpose two schemes presented 
themselves; one, by calling forth the province under 
arms; the other, by passing over into Gaul, there 
to show himself at the head of die Vitellian party. 
Piso remained deaf to these remonstrances. In the 
mean time, the centurion sent by Mucianus arrived 
in Africa. He landed at Carthage, and no sooner 
entered that city, than be proclaimed, with an air of 
joy, that Piso^s affairs were in a prosperous train, 
and that the imperial dignity was already his. The 
people stood astonished at a revolution so unex- 
pected. The centurion desired them to spread the 
news, with shouts and demonstrations of joy; and, 
accoltlingly, the credulous multitude rushed to the 
forum, calling aloud on Piso to make, his appear- 
-ance. The city rung wiA acclamations. About the 
tioith no man inquired: all pressed forward to pay 
their court to llic new emperor. Piso, in the mean 
time, alarmed by the evidence erf Sagitta, or, per- 
haps, restrained by his own native modes^, re- 
solved not to stir from his house. He examined the 
centurion; and finding that the whole was a snare 
to involve him in a rash attempt, and thereby give 
a colour to the intended murder, he ordered the 
ruffian to be put to death; not imagining that, by 
that vindictive measure, he could save his own life, 
but because he saw with indignation the assassin of 
Clodius Macer ready to imtMue hb hands in ^bt 
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blood of tte prdconstil; Uwkkg fdade llii^ isaerificef mok 
to justice, he issued a proclamation, in strong terms ^ ^ ^^ 
condemmrrg.the rai^ behaviour of Ilie Carthaginian». ^ 
Pram that moment, renotmcing fell the duties of his ^* 
station, he confined himself to his oWn house, de- 
termined that nothing on his part should be the 
occasion of new disturbances. 

L. Festtts was duly apprised of all that passed- 
The excesses committed by the populace, the death 
of the centurion, and other reports, magnified, as 
usual, by the voice ctf fame, determined him to cut 
off the proconsul without delay. He dispatched a 
party of horse to perpetrate the deed. The assassins 
made a rapid march in the ni^t, and at the dawn 
of day rushed, sword in hand, into Piso's house. 
Being men picked for the purpose from the Car- 
ihaginianr or the Moorish auxiliaries, they did ncrt 
so much as know the person whom they intended 
to murder. Near his chamber door they met one of 
the slaves, and sternly asked him, Who are you? 
and where is Piso? With a generous and splendid 
falsehood, the man replied, ^*I am Piso.'* He was 
butchered on the spot. Pfeo in a short time after 
met his fate. It happened that he was known to one 
of the ruffians, by name Bebius Massa (a), an impe- 
rial procurator in Africa, even then the avowed 
enemy of every worthy character, and, in the mise- 
ries that fdlowed, an actor frequentiy to appear in 
scenes of blood and cruelty. Meanwhile, Festus re- 
mained at Adrumetum (6), waiting for the issue of 
the business. Having received intelligence,- he pro- 
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Mwc G^ed to die legk>n, and there c»t|^red C^iw&us 
PiiWUis, the praefect of the camp, to be loaded with 
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^ fetters. His motive for this proceeding was a per- 
7a sonal grudge, disguised however, under a pretended 
charge, that the prisoner was the friend and partisan 
of Piso. He punished some of the soldiers, and re- 
warded others, with no good reason for either, but 
purely to give himself the important air of having 
crushed a civil war*. A quarrel subsisted between 
the .i£ensians (c) and the people of Leptis; but bj 
the interposition of Festus the dispute was compro* 
mised. Those cities complained of depredations 
committed in their respective territories, and both 
were preparing to hazard a battle. The ^ensians 
were, in fact, inferior in number to their adversa* 
rfes; but they had formed a league with the Gara- 
mantes, a fierce and savage race, that lived altoge- 
ther by plunder, and, by consequence, the people 
of Leptis were reduced to the last extremity. They 
saw their lands laid waste, and were obliged to take 
shelter in their fortified towns, till the Ronuui co- 
horts and cavalry advanced to their relief. The Gara- 
mantes abandoned the siege, leaving behind them 
the whole of their booty^ except what some of their 
flying parties had conveyed to their huts in the 
midst of deserts, or sold to the inhabitants of dis* 
tant regions. 

LI. Vespasian, at this time, had received intelli- 
gence of the victory at Cremona, and the success of 
hb arms in every quarter. The death of Vitellius 
was announced to him by men of rank and condition^ 



whtf had the si^t, iff thai rough sMtsoff dP the y^aJ*, mxNL 
tb uridemke a voyage, iii ordri* 16 bfe tlic ^ to xiToT 
toiniiiurdkt^ that iin)i6rtafit erttit. Vologeses^ the ^ 
PaMitaii king, oftttd b3r his ambassadors to assist '^ 
iftfai witfa fOftf thOifi^laY^d of Ms'c^vahy. NoiAiiilg; 
CMdd b^ more glorious' thatt thie situaftidA iili which 
Vespasian s^oo^ the allies p«kl their cour^ m4 lit 
was in no* need? of theb asdistan<:>£. He returned 
thanks to Vologeses, desiriv^, at itvt same tiihe^ 
irineethb peace of the em^^ire Was now established, 
that he would send ambassadors to the senate. Vti- 
pKkuk now be^ to turn hSs dibtlights towards Italy, 
and the affiiini of Rome. The aetbilnts which he 
lieceived cotlciniil^ M^ son Domitiaih were by no 
meansi fiivotirable; The yodng pritibe was said to 
attbme b^6tld'^hS«( yeara, and to tower ^ove the 
hdk^vtk 0^ the emjie^or^s son. Fw the present; 
Ves^fttn thought fit toplaci hi^ sdtt Titus at thd 
hilftd of the ai^my, aildf leaVe htfti' tadWy on the wai^ 
agfidnft the J^ivsw 

Mh Ti^,w« ate'tbld; befom he setdflttb take 
upod'himtfercotfiniaild, used his b^st influence to 
imti^ftr hill' fether ill fevoaf oTDbmitian; ''Th^ 
*^ ttfC^*^ h6 sai*j-** 6t itf^ditiu^ whti^perers ought not 
^^ ttf f b« Ttffxfda&^: w do» may* f»rly claim a ri^t to 
" be heard in his defence, nor should a father hsr- 
" hour prejudices gainst him. Fleets and armies 
^^ar^Bl^' alwayis t&e stni^i^st bidw^ks: the best 
«^ fesbiinses of '(he s^erei^ ar^ in his o^it'fkailf; 
^ I'riendfe moulds^ aWay$ - time^ (^hang«^ l9ie afictedoriB 
*^ of iiteqf^'fii^s of iMest^t £9rm netr comiectiohs; 

Vol. V. K 
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BOOK << the passions fluctuate; de»res arise that caxmot be 

A.U. c. *^ gratified; misund^^tandings fdlow, and friend* 

^^ " ships are transferred to others; but the tics oi 

^- " blood still remain in force, and in that bcmd of 

'^ union consists the security of the emperor. In bis 

^^ prosperity numbers participate; in the day of trou- 

^^ ble^ who, except his relations, takes a share in hb 

'^ misfortunes? Even between brothers, concord and 

^* unanimity are seldom lasting; and how should it 

^* be otherwise, if the father ceases to give a kudaUe 

"example?" 

Vespasian listened to these remonstrances, charm- 
ed with the amiable disposition of his son, yet not 
reconciled to Domitian. He desired Titus to banidi 
all anxiety, and proceed, with a mind firm and erect, 
in the great work of enlarging the dominion and the 
glory of the empire. For himself^ it should be his 
business to improve the arts of peace, and secure 
the weUare of his family. Vespasian's next care was 
to provide a supply of grain for the city of Rome. 
He ordered a number of swift-sailing vessels to be 
loaded with corn, and, though it was stiU the t^n- 
pestuous season of the year,: to put tp sea witb^it 
delay. Rome, in that juncture, was reduced to an 
alarming situation, not having in the puUic grana- 
ries^ when the fleet arrived, more than ten days pro- 
vision. 

LIH. The care of rebuilding the capitol was c<hii- 
mitted to Lucius Vestinus (a), a man no higher 
than the equestrian rank, but in credit and dignity 
erf* character ecpial to the first men in Rmne^ Under 
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his direction the soothsayers were convened. Their book 
advice was, that the ruins of the former terople ^ xj.c. 
should be removed to the marshes, and that the ^ 
new structure should be raised on the old founda- ^^ 
tion; for the gods would not permit a change of the 
ancient form. On the eleventh day befcH^ the calends 
of July, the sky being remarkably serene, the ground 
assigned for the foundaticm was encompaiteed with 
ribbons and chaplets of flowers. Such of the soldiers 
as had names of auspicious import (b) entered within 
the inclosure, bearing in their hands branches from 
the fevourite trees of the gods. The vestal vir^ns 
followed in procession, with a band of boys and 
girls whose parents, mate and female, were stiU liv- 
ing. They sprinkled the place with water drawn 
from three clear fountains, and three rivers. Helvi- 
dius Friscus, the praetor, preceded by Plautius 
^liimus, the pontiff, sacrificed a swine, a sheep, and 
a bull; and, having spread the oitrails upon the green 
turf, invoked Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, praying 
of them, and all the tutelar deiucs of Rome, that 
diey would favour the undertaking, and, with their 
divine assistance, carry to perfection a work begun 
and consecrated by the piety of man. . 

After this solemn i»ayer, Helvidius laid his hand 
upon the fillets that adorned the foundation stone, 
and also the cords by which it was to be drawn to 
its place. In that instant, the magistrates, the priests, 
the senators, the Roman knights, and a number of 
dtizens, all acting with one effort, and general de- 
monstralions of joy, laid hold of the ropes, and 
dingged the ponderous load to its destined spot. 
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"g^ TJigjr thsp ti^ew in li^ts qf g^^ aod «lUver, 91^ 
"j^{j[q other fliietala, iirhich had niei^r been ivielted in the 
^^ furnace, but $|till retained, itntouphedby huj:p£t;n art, 
7(t their first fprmatipit ip the bQwe^s o^f the earth* The 
sopth^^ayera had ducted, th^t neither ston^ ^or gol^^ 
which had hefin appjlie^ to .q^er U9^j shc^ujd j^- 
fane any part of the bu^^iqg. The \f^si w^re iwpfi 
l^gher than before. Religipn ajyiowed no oth^ alte- 
ration. Tq the magiuficence of ibc former atr^^^re 
(f ) nptfaing but elevation Q(^i3l|d be added; apd that» 
i^ a place designed for the ^feception of prodigious, 
muititud^^^ w^s allowed to be ^ecejs^eary. 

^.ly. M[eanwhil^ thp news of Vitellius'a dealh,. 
sfp^ading through Gaul and Germany, gavf rise to 
tvifo wars at oo^. Civilis, np loiig^ nyinaypg 
s^pearante^, declare^ op^n hostility ag^i^sit the 
Romans; and th<p V itelUan. soldiers» rather than ik:* 
I^npwle^ Vespasian» were ready to sMbmit ta, 
slayeiy undpr a i^reign yoke* The Ga^ls b^giui tp 
faareaithe »?ff l^e aqd vigoi^r, persp^d^ that th« 
I(off^i9. a^ies, wherever afa^iqn^ wer^ brol^en. 
aod dispiptcd. A run^our was. current ainoqg thfm» 
iuid universally belju^Vjed, th?^ t^ie D^^^ajps ai^ $«• . 
iMti^ngha^Muf^^if^tptheenGfO)]^^ M«Hia 
a^ Pannoniap A#drs ii^ Britain \fpr,c suppp^ed to^ 
be. in np.betbei:, situation. Ahov^ al}) th^ d|;9tp>u;;ti|M^ 
of th^ qapitol announce^ the approaching, ^t^ of the 
Ionian, empire* The; Druids (a)> in th^ir wiki en* 
tfauaiaam, sung their oraqidar sQnga» ioi which tb^i: 
taught, that, when Bwwe: wa» formerly aack^ bjr^ 
the Ganhi» the manaion.Qf Jupiter be«pg:lefteiifp^ 
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the comtKimweallh survived diat dmdfbl diock; botk 
but the calamity of fire, which hud ktely happened, ^ ^ q 
was a denunciation from heaven, in consequence of J^ 
whidi, power and dominion were tocirctthite round '^^* 
the world, and ^he nations on their side of the Alps 
were in their turn to become mBaHtoPB of tiie world. 
A report pcevailed, at the same tune, that the chiefs 
tains of Gaul, who had been employed by Otho 
against VitelEus, bound thraosdves by a solemn 
league, if die civii dissensiiHia ci Rome continued) 
to wateh their opportunity, and, by one branre eff>rt, 
recov^ their imtural indefxsndience. 

L V. Before the muitter of Honjeonhis Ftaccus, 
this confederacy was a profound secmt That tragic 
event no socmer happened^ than a negociation took 
fismc between Civilis and ClasMcus, who command- ' 
ed a squadron of Treverian faotrse^ and was, at that 
time, a leading chief among the Gaute, in fiime and^ 
weakh surpassmg the rest of his countr3rmen« He 
denved his origin firom a royal line; a race of men 
who had made themsdves Ikmous for the wisdoiri 
of their counsels, and their courage in the field. 
Thus descended, Classicus made it his boast, that' 
he was the hereditary enemy, not the ally, of Rome. 
His plot was strengthened by d!ie accession of Julius 
Tutor and Julius Sabinus; the former, a Treverian; 
the latter^ one of the Lingones. Tutor had been 
prefeired by ViteUaus to a command (m die banks 
oftheRlwie. Sabinus to hb natural vanky united 
the pride, however ilUfbunded, of an illustrious 
desce]^^ Hepnetended, that hia great grandmother 
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BOOK attracted the regard of Julius Caesar during his wara 
^ y ^ ia Germany» and from that embrace he deduced 
^.^^ his pedigree. 
^^ The conspirators made it their business, in secret 
con&raoces, to sound the temper of others; and, 
havii^ drawn into their plot a number of accom- 
plices, held a general meetkig in the Agrip|Hiiian 
cc^ony. A private house was their scene of action. 
In that city the public mind aUiorred all dangerous 
conspiracies. There were, notwithstanding, some 
of the inhabitants, and a party of Tungrians (a), 
present at the meeting; but the Treverians and Lin- 
gones gave life and vigour to the cause. Men <^ 
their spirit thought they lost their time in debate. 
They lxx>ke out at once, declaring with vehemence, 
'* That Rome was brought, by the madness of her 
^^ own intestine divisions, to the brink of ruin; her 
'^ armies were cut to pieces; Italy was laid waste, 
^Vsoid the ci^ taken by storm. In odier parts of the 
^^ empire the legions have diffisrent wars upon their 
« hands; what then remains Imt to take possession 
<* of the Alps? Securfe the passes over those moan» 
^^ tains, and Gaul will not only reocT^er her Hbecty, 
**but establish an independent empire. She may 
^' then deliberate where to fix the extent and boun- 
<< daries of her own dominions." 

LVI. This great and daring project was approv- 
ed as soon as heard. How to diqx)se of the remain* 
ing Vitellian soldiers was the next connderatimi. 
A general massacre was proposed. All agreed, that 
men of their description, seditious, turbulent, void 
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of principle, the murderers of their superior cAcers» book 
deserved no quarter. And yet there were political ^ ^ ^^ 
reasons for extending mercy: " The Vitellians might J^ 
'^ be roused to an act of brave despair. It were bet- ^^* 
*' ter to entice them into the confederacy. Let their 
" officers bleed, and, after that sacrifice, the com- 
'^ mon men, conscious of their crimes, yet enter- 
<< taining hopes of impunity, would be ready to join 
'* in any great and daring enterprise." Such was 
the plan of their revolt, l^ir next step was, by 
their agents and emissaries to kindle the flame of 
discord all over Gaul. The conspirators, in the 
mean time, with a specious show of duty, submit- 
ted to the commands of Vocula, determined to 
deceive him at first,' and ruin him in the end. The 
[^ot, however, was not entirely concealed fi*om the 
Roman general: he received intelligence, but in a 
difficult juncture, when his legions were incomplete, 
and wavering in their duty. Vocula found himself 
wnounded widi perfidious soldiers, and seciet con- 
^irators. In that distress be judged it best to play 
against his enemies their own insidious game. With 
this design he set out ibr the Agrippinian colony. 
At that place he met Claudius Labeo, who, as 
akisady mentioned, had been sent by Civilis to be 
detained in custody by the Frisians. Having cor- 
rupted his g^ard, this man made his escape, and 
fled (or refuge to the Romans. He now was willing 
to aisaist their c^use. To that end he o&red, at the 
head of a detachment, tx> penetrate into Batavia, 
and, by his influence, to engage the chiefs of the 
country in the interest of Rome. He obtained a 
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iiMK gmM^arty^ioM^d cavalry, and iiiitk thU'foree 
A. u.c" P^*"^ oTcr inio Uie island» bot attempted nmbang 



^ p agalftst the Batavians. The whcte of his senriae 
^^' consisted in pfevaiUng on a parly of the Neirviaa^ 
ai^ Betasians (a) to take up arms. With lM nin- 
fsreement he vesEtiired to attack the Caninefaiea^^ and 
Mafsaciana, not indeed in an 0pm and fegular imr, 
but, in the styte of a freebooter, by syddon inissnf - 
•sionsb 

LVIL The Cbuls fornid imans to impdoe upoli 
Vocdta^. That commander feU' into the aiare, and 
marcbed in quest c^the enemy. As soon as he ap- 
proached the old camp, called Vbtera, Classi^us 
aftd Tutor, under colour oi ex^oiing the' mbtiens' 
of the enemy, advanced to a cotn^etabtef distanee 
from die army, and, having there conduded a ti^ftqf' 
wiA the German cfaidsi direwoff the madk atoned. 
They encamped apart, and began to throw» ufl eH^ 
trenchments. Vocula, with indigfiadon, excdaimed 
against tlie measure. ^^ Rome,'' he saidf ^* wai^ ii4t 
^*ao humbled by her own divi»Mis as^ to- befiisilit^ 
" the acofn of the Trevemna and Lingoae^. S^ 
^^ had still great resouraes, a n^mls^ of pmimxi^ 
^' firm in her interest; vkt^ious armies, aod the 
<* aus^ious fctftune of the emigre. The aveil^^ 
*' gods were still on her side. The &te of Sacroyir 
** (a) and the treacherous .^xluans may be stifl re<- 
*^ membei^d. The overthrow ci Vindex (d> is a 
" more rcicent instance. A sin^ battib was^ siaSt- 
*< cient to quell those insurrecticxis; and what have 
^* the violators of all good feilh to expect at [present? 
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^inbe MMe god% the sum veAgoafiee» Ae aame book 
*• Ate alrsits them. Julius Cmsaur was the peraon ^ ^'~ 
<^ who beat understood die national character of llie j^ 
^^Qmk. tte know how to de^l whh a perfidious ^' 
^ mce. Augustus foUow«l fais example. Cklba 
^ granted an ejcemptimi from tnfeutea, and, l^ that 
^' mduigeiioe, gave encoumgefociit to sedition. Your 
^ ^burthen hut» been leasened, and rebellion is yoat 
^^gratitude: whest 3F0U are once moir subdued, and 
^^ reduced to poverty, you will then be taught that 
'^ aubmwsion is the duty of the vanquished»'* The 
tone affirmm^ss, and even ferocity, with which this 
qiOQcfa wa^ uttered, made no In^apesrion on Claaal- 
cmr «ad Tutor* Vocmla marched back to Nove- 
airnn. The Geula encamped attfae diataoc^ of two 
mifea. Thb oenturioM and aoldiers viaiied them 
lr4ttloo( liestiawt^ and acttfed the price for which 
iJKf were witting to adl tbemfeelvea. la that^ vile 
)N»qga]0 «nd aal9, a Romaic anny^ witli a baseness 
«f*ap»k tin ijten uidieard p^ submitted to swear 
idcKty to a ibaaign pdwer; and^ to nUify the horri- 
Ue oontract^ agnaed to mmder tiieir ofteers, or de- 
liifer 'timm op bonod ia chains. In tiik digress, 
Voeida ww advised to save iumsclf bf /flight; but 
dial geaml iraa reaolved to fiu» every danger. 
Wifli ft nuMi su|Knor to dismBsa^ he caHed his 
\ togftfioTf iind haiaogued tbna as fioUowi: 



LVm«;^*l have <rfkas addrefsed you, my fisUnw- 
^^noUk», bittaitverwidi ^omnchanxatl^fcM-yanir 
^widUhre; nevet vidt so fotle conesn ior nifself. 
^Vou iiam ixMspifQd agamst «nev aaai I hear it 

Vol. V. L 
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BOOK ^< without regret Encompassed as I am by so many 
^ ^'^ ** enemies, I can welcome death as the end of hu- 
JH^ " man misery* But I feel for you; for you my heart 
xa « bleeds inwardly. You are neither gcftng forth to 
"attack, nor does the enemy offer battle. In either 
'* case that would be the lot of war, and I should be 
^^ willing to share the danger* You are now to draw 
"your unhallowed swords against your country: 
^^ Classicus expects it; he hopes to make you trai- 
" tors and parricides. He places before your eyes 
" the empire of Gaul; he invites you to swear fide- 
" lity to that imaginary state. But still reflect for a 
" moment: if fcHtune has desarted you, if your cou-^ 
" rage fails, are there no bright examples transmit- 
" ted to you by your ancestors, to rouse your va- 
"loiir? Have you forgot how often Ae Roman 
"armies, rather than desert their post, have died 
"bravely sword in hand? The allies of Rome have 
*^ seen their cities wrapped in fire, and, with their 
"wives and children, perished in the ianles: and 
"what was their niotive? They preserved thdr 
"faith inviolate, and they died with glory. Even 
"at this moment you have before your eyes the 
" noblest example: in the old camp, the legions» 
" amidst the horrors <^ a siege and the miseries of 
" &mine, still maintain their post, undismayed by 
" danger, unseduced by promises. We have arms 
"and men; a camp well fortified, and provisions 
" sufficient for a long and tedious wiar. That there 
"is no want of money, yourselves are witnesses: 
"you have received your donative; Mid whether 
" you impute it to Vespasian or ViteUius^ it is iht 
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*f bounty of the emperor. And will you, my fellow- mok 
** soldiers,, after all your victories, after routing the ' 
** enemy at Gelduba and the old camp, will you ss^ 
^/ now shrink at once, and sully all your fame? If to.' 
^^ you dread an ei^iagement, behold your walls and 
^^ fortifications, your trenches and palisades: tho^ 
'^ will defend you; with those advantages you m^y 
'^ stand at bay till succours arrive from Uie nei^- 
'^ bouring provinces. Does your general displease 
f ' you? There are other officers; there are tribunes, 
f ^ centurions, and, if you will, there are common 
^' «len to take the command. In all events, kt not 
^^ the world hear the monstrous story, that Ckssicus 
^^and Civilis, with Roman arms and Roman sol- 
** diers, have invaded Italy. 

^^But let me ask you: Should the Gauls and 
*^ Germans be able to conduct you to the walls of 
*^Rome> will you there lift your impious hands 
^Vagainst your country? My heart recoils with hor- 
/^ ror fi*om the thought. Shall Roman soldiers be 
^<< placed as sentinels at the tent of Tutor the Tre* 
^^ verian? Shall a Batavian give the word of com* 
^' mand? Will you serve as recruits to complete the 
t^ German battalions? And what is to be the issue? 
*^ When the Roman legicms appear before you in 
t^ order of battle, what part will you act? Deserters 
t^ already, will you become so a second time? From 
^* traitors to your country, will you turn traitors, to 
/^your new allies? Bound by your former o^ths, 
^* distract^ by your last, and between both con* 
*^ founded, you will be lost in a me^ze of guilt, 
f * detesting yourselves, and still more detested by 
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^Ait ^oiB. bnihortsik Jove» mprame of g^id», tfr 
^* whom, for so many ttiumjriia durkig a space of 
*' eight hundred and twen^ years, Rome has bowtd 
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^ '* down with praise and adoration! thee I invoke 
* and thee too, Romulus, thou mighty footid^ df 
^^the Roman name! on thee I call; if it is your 
^ awfnl will, that, under my command, this camp 
'^dudl not remain inviolale, ytt hear my humble 
^ prayer; pneserve it from die poUurdon of Bart»a- 
<* rians; save it irom such men as Tutor and Classi- 
^ C0S» To these my fellow soldiers grant unshdcen 
^virtue; or, if that cannot be, inspire liiem with te- 
^ HKirse, that they may see their error, and avert the 
^^liorror of flagitious deeds/^ 

LIX* Th» speech was heard with various emo- 
tions* Hope, fear, and shame, rose in the mbkb qf 
the soldicra. Vocula retired, With his own httnd 
determined to deliver himself from a seditious 
actny. His slaves and freedfnen interposed, but 
dieir affidoos care reserved him for a harsher late. 
Qassicas dispatched his assassin, by name j£mHius 
Longinus, a deserter from the firsit legion. That 
irofian struck the fatal blow. Herenniusand Nmni- 
flius^ who had each die command c^ a legion, were 
Mcmed in chains, Clas£4cus, in a short time after- 
«»«rds, entered the camp, with the pomp and sppa- 
ftl of a Roman commander^ and though he bm^ht 
widi hitti a mind prompt and daring, he msile no 
attempt t^ himngue ^ men, ctmtent wi& re^ea^ig 
the wcttds of the oath. The soldiers swore idelity 
«> the empke of the <3aul». The wwderar <£ 
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Toeuk wte nheA to rank in the aitny. The rest bwr 
were rewarded in propoilSon to their crimes. Tutor -jj~g- 
and Classicus took thdr different shares in the con^ ^^ 
duet of the war. Tutor proceeded with a strong to. 
hrtie to the Agrippinian Colony, and, hating in« 
vestM the place, compelled the inhabitants to hind 
tkemselves by an oath to the new empire. He ex- 
acted the same submission from the soldiers sta» 
tioned on Ae Upper Rhine. Classicus marched to 
Magontiacum, ami, by his order, the tribunes who 
Infused obedience were put to death, l^e praefect 
of the camp betook himself to flight. From those 
who submitted, Classicus sdected the most distin- 
guished for their profligacy, and sent them to the 
old camp, with directions to promise a free pardoa 
to all who were willing to surrender, and, in case of 
wilful obstinacy, to give notice, that famme, the 
devouring swwd, and all the horrors of military 
vengeance, would be their portion. To these in- 
structions the messengers added their own example, 
and the motives that influenced their conduct 

LX. The besieged were now in the last distress. 
Their sense of duty was still an active principle, 
and, bn the other hand, ikmine stared diem in the 
Ikce. Between honour and infamy diey were held in 
suspense, and the conflict was for some time unde- 
dded. Their store of provisions was exhausted* 
TIley "were in want, not only of common food, .but 
even of such as necesshy might suggest. They had 
lived on horse-flesh; their beasts of burthen were 
etKtsMned, mA eren of animals impure and filthy 
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9QQK none remained* Reduced to thjis je:stremily, f^ 
A.u/c. ^^^^'^ **? ^'^^™'^^ by the roo^ they broke down tw^ 
^^ and branches; they gathered the wretched, herbs 
'^ that gjre w penuriously between ^e stones. A gene- 
rous band! exhibiting, ^i the last distress, an ex- 
amine of patience and heroic , fortitude! Men for 
ever memorable, if th^ had not at last, by sending 
deputies to sue for mercy, tarnished all their giory.. 
The haughty. Batavian refused to listen to their 
suppli^ation^ till they swoie fidelity to the empine 
of Gaul. By the terms of jdie capitulation, eveiy^ 
thing in the camp was to be delivered up toCivilis. 
A band of soldiers was, accordingly, sent to guard 
the money, the slaves, the vijctuallers, and the bag* 
gage. The legions marched out destitute of every 
thing, with a strong party to escort them. They 
had not proceeded above five miles, when the Ger* 
mans, contrary to all good faith, attacked them with 
sudden fury. The brave and resolute died on the 
spot; others betook themselves to flight, vmd were 
eut off by the pursuers; the survivors made their 
way back to the camp. Civilis called the behaviour 
of the Germans a violation o£ the law of nations: 
but whether he was acting a part, or, in fact, had 
not sufficient authority to restrain a body of undis- 
ciplined Barbarians, must remain problematical. 
Having pillaged the camp, the Batavians threw in 
combustibles, and the whole was reduced to ashes- 
All who had lately escaped from the fury of the 
sword, perished in the flames. 

LXI. Civilis, whra he first took up arms against 
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the Rollins, bound himself bf a solemn vow (a), book 
according to the custom of those barbarous nations, ^ ^\; 
to cherish the growth of his hair, which was now j^^ 
waving about his shoulders, dishevelleidl, l6ng, and ^^ 
red. Thinking himself absolved by the slaughter of 
the legions, he cut it short for the first time during 
tile war. He is said to have given to his infant son 
some Roman prisoners, as a mark to be levelled at 
with little darts and arrows, for the diversion of a 
child. It is worthy of notice, that in tfie height of 
lus zeal f» the empire of Gaul, he neither swore 
fidelity himself, nor required that act of submission 
from the Batavians. He relied on the valour of the 
Germans; and i^ould it be necessary to contend ior 
the sovereigfi power, he considered his own abilii 
ties, and his fame in arms, as a decided superiwity. 
Mummius Lupercus, the commander of a legion, 
was sent, among a number of ample presents; as a 
pft to Veleda, a prophetess of the Bructerian 
nation (A). She ruled over* a large tract of territory. 
Her name was held in veneration throughout Ger- 
many. The superstition of the country ascribed to 
numbers of women a preternatural insight into 
future events; and, in consequence of that persua- 
sion, many have been revered as goddesses. Veleda, 
at that time, was the oracle of Germany. She had 
fiMnetold the success oS her countrymen, and the 
destruction of the legions. Her name, in conse- 
quence <^ that pre^ction, rose to the highest pitch. 
Lupercus was murdered on the road. A few cen- 
turions and tribunes, who were natives of Gaul, 
were res^^ed as hostages in the hands of Civilis, to 



9om binl the »Uianee between the two natk)M« The 

a/u'u y^P<wr camp» of the cohorts, the cavalry, and the 

^ legiPM, excepting one at Mag<«itiacum» and ancN 

«^ ther at VindcmUm, were leveled to the grouni}, or 

destroyed by fire* 

LXII. The thirteenth legion, with the auxiliane» 
th^ surrendered at the ianne time, received orders 
to march, im a day appointed, from Noveaix^m to 
the colony of the Trevcriana. The ioteryalwas 
big with anxiety, taerror, and distraction. The daai 
tardly thought of nothing but the massacre at th^ 
old camp, and es^pected to have that scene r^iewed, 
The better sort, who still retained some sen^ of 
hofKHir, blushed to see the bumiUating condition ta 
wlucb they were reduced. *^ What kind of march 
" were they to undertake? and who was to condtiiA 
<' them? It was their own aet, they aaid, tbat made 
*^the Barbarians arbiters of life and death; everj 
^^thteg d($)ends upon dieir wlU and ph^sttre." 
Others eared for nothing but their, money and their 
eff^ta. To pack up wh^ they valued liiost, and 
brace it round their bodies, was tbeur only emi^y* 
ment. About shan^e and dishonour tbq^ fete no so* 
licitiK^ A few prepared their arms, fts if for the 
ield of battle^ The &tal d^ arrived* more f^mid 
and afilcting than their imaginati<H)s had rqpi^sented 
it In the camp their wretched sf^pearance passed 
without notice: the q;>en field and the glsjne of d0)r 
di^ayed a scene of deformity. The images of the 
emperors were torn down from the ensigns; wA 
die Roman standards, stn^i^ of tbehr oimimeiits, 
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seemed to droop in disgrace, while the colours of book 
Ae Crauis fluttered in the air, and glittered to the ^ ^'^ 
eye. The march was slow, silent, melancholy; a J^ 
long and dismal train, resembling a funeral proces- 7& 
sion. Claudius Sanctus, a man deformed by the loss 
of an eye, of a ferocious countenance, and remark- 
able stupidity, was their leader. Their disgrace was 
aggravated by the arrival of another legion from 
the camp at Bonn. This wretched state of captivity 
was rumoured about the country, and the people, 
who a little before shuddered at the Roman name, 
flocked together in crowds to behold their reverse 
of fortune. The fields were deserted; houses were 
left empty; a prodigious multitude assembled from 
all quarters to enjoy the novelty of the spectacle. 
The insolence of the rabble was more than the 
squadron of horse, called Picentina (a), had pa- 
tience to endure. They marched off! in disdain, di- 
recting their route towards Magontiacum; nor could 
Sanctus, their commander, by threats or menaces, 
divert them from their purpose. In their way they 
met Longinus, the murderer of Vocula, and killed 
him on the spot. By that sacrifice they began to 
expiate their own disgrace. The lemons, without al- 
tering their course, proceeded to the city of the 
Trevcriahs, and pitched their tents under thq walls, 

LXIII. Civilis and Classicus, elated with success, 
had it in contemplation to give the Agrippinian 
colony to the fury of the soldiers. Their own natural 
ferocity and love of plunder conspired to prompt 
them to this act of barbarity; but motives of pdicy 

Vol. V. M 



to the founclers of a new empire the faiqe of cl^- 



m meocy is always an advantage. Civilis had ott^ 
7a reasons: Ms son, on the first breakup out of die 
war, was t^e^ into custody by the Agr^ppiiu^Mf 
and treaty with marks of respect Civili^ felt ^ 
Qt^Ugatiofi, and gratitude touched his he^rt; b«t ^ 
4^iqn9 b^oiyl the Rhin^ s^w the opuilen<;e of ^ 
pl^cf , and the mcrease <^ poputaticH^, i^th an eye of 
envy. ThQr insisted, that, to termjnat& ^ war, it 
waa necessary eiither to ^lake it an c^ien ci^ far |4) 
Germany, or to demoHish it at qncp, ai^ by )4m( 
stroke, extenqinate the Ubian raqe. 

{«Xiy. The Tencteri^uis, a people dwe^iiii^ on 
ttie oiqpiQsite bank of the Rhine, thought fit to 9/^ 
ambfftssjadors tp the Agri]^pmian colony, with di- 
r^tiops to explain t;o an assembly of the atatf 
th^ sentimei^ of the German nation^ The person 
among the deputio» most distinguishe4 by his fer^ 
city spoke as ftdlows; ^^ That you have resto^^ 
'^ yourselves to your country, and are become Ck^r^ 
<« m^ns in &ct as well as in name, we return tjiiankf 
*^ to the gods, whom we adore in common, and i^ 
<< particular to Mars, the supreme of deities^ We 
^^ congratulate you on this great occ^on; ypi| w^I 
^< live, henceforward, among nations bom in free- 
^^ dom, and you will eiyoy your natural rights. The 
^^ Romans hitherto were masters of om* hindSt QW 
^^ rivers, and even of thie elements over om hS9^ 
'< They excluded us from # ipteroours^ with yo^ 
" if at any time we wi^' ^Uowfd ^cq^w to yoMr 
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^^dtjr, it was under the ^e of a guard; and, y/hsA bwk 
" to a warlike people was the worst indignity, w^ ^ ^'^ 
" vrett iatccd to visit you widiout arms, defencdes^ ^ 
^^ and almost naked, nay, oMiged to pay a taat finr ^o- 
^* the ikvour. Wotlld you now establish our niutuai 
'* friendship on a firm foundation? These are the 
*^ conditions: demolish the walls of your dty, diose 
*^mofmments of your former skvery. The fiercest 
^ animids, if you keep them close confined, gto# 
*^ mild in time^ and forget their nature. lUse at once, 
^ smd t^ a general massacre, extirpate tiie Roihdh 
'^race* Liberty and the presence of a master are 
^^incompfitilde. When you hate destnqred yoijtt*^ 
^enemies, let their goods be btaught into a com- 
^^liion stock; allow no embezzlement, nor srifier 
^ any man to think of his own private advantage. 
^' Our common ancestors enjoyed both banks of the 
^' Inline: let tiiose lights be now restored. The use 
^ of Hgfat and air is given by nature to us all,^ and 
^the sane liberal hand iias opened to the brave arid . 
'* vdiant a free passage to every re^on of the gkribe^. 
^ Revive At customs cfyovff ancestors; restore the 
^priniftive laws, and renoundfe the charm df bone- 
^* fill pleasare^. The Romans, hitherto, have waged 
«*a war of luxury, and have succeeded more by 
** their vkes (a) than by dieir valour. Prove your- 
^^ selves Germans, shdce off the yoke; be a regene- 
** rated, a brave, unmixed, and iihafike pedple; yoti 
^witl tlien be upon a footing of equaKty with your 
*^ neighbours: ki time, perhaps, you may rise to tfie 
^« digpity df givmg bws to otbers." 
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BOOK LXV. ^rhe Agrippdnums deauped time f(^ ddibe- 
■ ^ ^'^ fttbion. If they complied witfi the. terms, they trem- 
'f^ Ued at the consequeoces; and, in their present 
^ conditioiiy. a perempfcry refusal wan mare than they 
dared to hazard. Thetr answer \i^ as follows: '^ As 
' ^^ soon as we percdved the dawn of returaiiig liber^, 
** we seized the opportunity, with more zeal than 
f^ {midence, to nake a)mmon cause with you and 
^^the rest of our German rekKtives» But. when the 
^^ Roman armies are assenri^Ung <m eveiy side^r is 
.^*ihat a time to demc^sh our £EiFtifipati0ns? The 
^^ juncture requires that we should rather add to 
^^their streng^. If, h^etc^ore, theie have b@en 
^^ within our territories emigrants from Italy md 
^f the. provinces of Rome, the rage of war has des- 
^^ troyed them, or they> have made their.. escape to 
^' their nagtive home* As to those who fonnerly 
^^ transplanted their families, and settled amongst us, 
^^ they have been for a long time part of the colony, 
f^ intermixed and Mended with us by intennarrkiges 
^^ and the ties of consanguinity. Their, descendants 
** are our own progeny: this is their nati\^ land, and 
>^ this their country. And are we now required to cut 
^>the throats of our fathers, our brothers, asid our 
^^ children? That black design cannot.be impuied to 
^^ the Tencterians. A free commerce shaU be esta- 
^^ blished: all duties^ ttot are a restraint (hi trade 
^ and liberty, shall be repealed. Our city shall be 
^^open to you, but with this restriction:, you must 
«^ come unarmed, and in open dajr, that these r^fu- 
*^ lations, at present new and therefore ieeUe, may 
" gain strength from time, and grow into established 
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^^ arbitrate between us* Under their sanction die -^ ^ 
'' treaty shaU be ratified." The Tencterians acquis ^«^ 
esoed. Ambassadors were sent with presents to Ci- 
TiKs and Veleda, aond, bjr their mediation, all mat- 
ters were adjusted to the satisfaction of the Agrip. 
jMin^is. The deputies, however, were not admitted 
to the presence of Veleda* To increase die venera- 
tion paid to her diaracter, all access to her person 
was denied. I%e resided in the summit of a lofty 
tower. A near relation, chosen for the purpose, coUp 
veyed tohertfae several cpiestions, ud irom that 
sanctuary brougUt back oracular responds, like a 
messenger who held commerce with the gods. 

LXVL Strengthened by his alfianoe with the 
A^ppiniim cdony, Civilis turned his thoughts to 
the neighboniing states; determined, if gende mea* 
sures proved ineffectual, to subdue them by force. 
The Snmicians (a) had already submitted to his 
arms, and he had formed dn youth of the country 
cnpaUe of bearing arms into r^ular cohorts. To 
oppose Ins progress, Claudius Labeo advanced at 
die head of a con»derable body of Betasians, Tun- 
fftiasm^ and Nervians, raised by sudden levies. Hav- 
ing taken an advantageous post, where he command- 
ed ihe bridge over die Meuse, he ventured att.en- 
:gajg^nient. The battle was, for. some time, fought in 
aaanrow defile with doubtful ^cce», till the Cier- 
nuute, with their usual dexterity in swimming, 
crossed die rivor, and charged La^o's forces in the 
rear» Civilis^ with a bokl effort of courage, or in 
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coKeqfMQOb :0f 9 preooilcdmsd ttBtrnMe^ 
^ ^ -aAioi^ the Tangkiany proclaiming «h>iid, *'tliflftdift 
m >< object of the wiU- iiv^ not to prociire fert* tbe fiatft- 
70. ' ^f tioAs and TreVeriam danaankm over ^e nalioiav 
*^ We hain^ no sudi anroganoe^iio sudi wild ambidofi. 
<* We cotat your alfiMce: I am read^ to jaka ymi$ 
«« y^oor general^ if you wiU} if not, t cdftomen sol* 
''dkt^' Tin» speech fiad its dffdot» The common 
nea^feklhe iaqpiMsiim, «ohd afatethed tbeit svroe^ 
Ittilfaat teOBBent» Caihpahtistind Jmrtttialis^ the lead» 
iDg>chiiftMn <tf thd Tungrims^ Ui behalf^ diem^ 
Brives aad their wIMe nation^ sabmkted to CiirHiau 
LalWo. OHrie his escqie. Th& «NiwiaHH q«d tbe 
Nerviitn» in fike manner snivmderddi GinKs iiieor*» 
pcMated them with his army, and, in a tide of success, 
«IW hi»st]iength inereashig evciy def. The atdfadenl 
lAttoiis wdfe avdraiwd by the terrat^^fhis armsj 6t 
vohmtavify etit^red into the comfederacyr 

LXIIv MemwhHe, Julius Sabhms^ harring des* 
tf^ff^B& puUk monoiiAeiits of the aUiaiiee (a) be- 
tweea Rome asid the Liagoms, caused hims^ to 
be prodahned bjr Ihe tkle (^Ciesar. He pat hknfiKif, 
soon after, at iftie head ^an undiscijfriined multitude 
of his eounirynlen, and marched against die Seqmm 
HUM (d), a aei^ybourii^ state, at that time kiibM 
to Rome» The Sequamaits did not deefine the eons- 
fidt Fortuae &voured the jusler cause. The Lin^ 
gouts wene defeated^ The vashi^ss with i«4iiofa S»- 
binus» rufidied oii to the «Maok, was e^^Mlled bf 
nothing but the precipitation whh iriiieh hefted te 
.field. He escaped to a cottage^ a»dr m o^er to 
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Mras gmien^iy beliered that he perished in the flames^ j^jj q 
He Ibed moe ycaw aftftrwards* The vaiious arts by J^ 
wiiiGh he prabraoted his daysi, and tbe subterrmcous ^* 
fAftcea in ^kb he lay concealed, together with the 
^omtanoy of his iriends» and 4^ memorable example 
of hia wife Sppoatiia (f)> shall bq recorded in their 
proper plaee* The victory obtained by the Seqna- 
oians dbecked the pn^resa of tbe war« The states 
qS Gaul began to think with mediation, and to re- 
flect aa the law of natsona and the faith of subsistti^ 
traaiiea. The people of Hfaeiina (lO set die ejrample« 
By a pracbflaiiticHi dispersed dirough Gaul, they 
sttsiunoDfid a consrctitioii of delegates from the aeve* 
lal pinviiices, in cander to consult wtuch was most ix 
Ae geneml interest, a settled peace, or a vigorous 
effort fcr die reeovoy of their liberty. 

LX VIIL At Rome, in the mean time, these trans<^ 
iCtioRat esutggerated always beyond the truth, kept 
Mncis^Wf in a mm 4^ anxjeiy* He had ahready ap- 
pwtfed Anmus GaUua and Petittus Cerealis to com* 
mattd the Qeraim wcwmt; huLt, though tb^ were both 
ofteers of diakiagiiished meiit, there was reason to fear 
that they would pioye unequal to the weight of the 
l^r< Rome, at the same time, could not be left with- 
out A ffuieri. From the unbvidkd passions of Domitian 
^^try tlmgymk to be appnshended. Antomu^ Pri« 
pilia and ArHms Varus were both suspected. The 
liMler QQmoiapded tiio pnatorian guards, and, by 
mfrnfimnrnf had arms and men in his power. Mu- 
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Booic cianus removed him from his offite, and, to soften 

IV 

j^jj Q his fell, made him superintmdant of the public gra- 
^•^ naries. To reconcile Domitian, the known friend of 
70. Varus, to the measure, he gave the vacant post to 
Arretinus Clemens, a man nearly related to the house 
of Vespasian, and high in favour with the young 
prince. His fether, in the reign of Caligulai, held the 
same command, with considerable reputation. The 
name, Mucianus observed, would be welcome to 
the soldiers; and the new officer, though a member 
of the senate, would be able to dischax^ the duty 
of both stations. An expedition against the Germans 
was now a settled measure. The principal men at 
Rome had notice to attend the army. Numbers of* 
fered themselves with views of ambition. Domitian 
and Mucianus prepared to set out, btit withdi&rent 
motives; the prince with the ardour of youth, pant- 
ing for the novelty of enterprise; Mucianus, with 
studied delays, endeavouring to protract the tiAie, 
in order to allay the impetuosity of Domitian. A 
young man of his rank, hurried away by his pas- 
sions, or misled by evil counsellors, might, at the 
head of the army, so embarrass every thing, that it 
would be impossible either to wage war with advan- 
tage, or to conclude an honourable peace. 

Two of the victorious legions, namely, the sixth 
and eighth, with the twenty-first from the Vitdlian 
party, and the second from the forces lately raised, 
had orders to march into Gaul by different routes; 
some over the Penine and Cottian Alps, and others 
over the Graian mountains. The fourteenth legion 
was recalled from Britain, and the sixth and tenth 
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ii^itii Sp^ Alarmed by these preparations, Ac ikkmc 
sutes of Gaul| already disposed to pacific measures, "XuTcT 
h^d a GonvenUc»! At Rheims. The deputies of the Jj^^ > 
Treverians; attended the meeting, and with them ^^* 
Tullius .Valeptit>us, a^ fierce incendiary, and the 
most active prompter of the war. In a speech pre- 
pared, for the purpoi^, he poured forth a torrent of 
dfedaination,, abounding with all the topics of invec- 
tive usually urged against the authority of extensive 
emppes, and all the injurious reflections that could 
be cast on the Roman iiame* To inflame sedition 
was the taloit of the man* Possessing a daring genius . 
^nd a turbulent vein of eloquence, no wonder that 
he was the &vourite orator of the vulgar. 

LXIX« Julius Auspex, ^ leading chief among the 
pffople of Xiheims, .rose in opposition to the Treves 
nm» He psunted forth the power ,of the Romans, 
and the blessing» of peace. "Nations," he said, 
5* might be involved ir^ all the. calamities of war by 
"men of no account in the field. The coward may 
" begin hostilities, but the brave and valiant are left 
"to shed their blood in the quarrel. Even then the 
" Roman l^ipns were advancing, and to oppose 
"them would be a vain attempt." He urged the 
faith of treaties, and by that consideration succeeded 
i^ith men of sober judgment; the young and ardent 
were restr^ed by the magnitude of the approaching 
danger* All admired the spirit of Valentinus, but 
the advice of Auspex was adopted. The states of 
Gaul had not foi^t, that, in the commotions excited 
by Vinde^c, the Treverians and Lingones (a) had 

Vol. V. N 
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BOOK sMed with Vergiiiius, and that conductwas!^ felt 
x u,c. ^^^ resentment- The mutual jealousy with which 
j^ the several provinces beheld each other, was stffl 
^®- another reason to prevent their acting in concert. 
" Who was to have the conduct of the war? Under 
^^ whose auspices were the troops to take the field? 
*^ And, if Aeu* efforts were crowned with success» 
" where were they to fix the seat of empire?" By this 
spirit of emulation all were thrown into viol^it de* 
bate; they had gained no victory, and yet were quar- 
relling for thespoib. One state talked of its alliances; 
another was rich and powerful; a third boasted of its 
ancient origin, and all with arrogance claimed the 
superiority. The result was a general resolution to 
prefer their present condition to the uncertain issue 
of a dangerous war. Letters were di^tched ta the 
Treverians in the name of the states ofOauIreq^ir- 
ing them to lay down their arms, while nepentsmee 
might obtain their pardon, and their friends were 
ready to solicit for them. Valentums opposed all 
terms of accommodation. His countiynien, by his 
advice, were deaf to all remonstrances. But war was 
not the talent of their leader. Skilled in debate, he 
was a factious demagogue, and ah inactive soldier. 

LXX. The exertions of the Treverians, the Lin* 
gones, and other revolted states, were in no propor- 
tion to the importance of the occasion. Between 
their generals no concerted plan, no union of coun- 
sels. Civilis traversed the defiles and devious parts 
of Belgia (a), with no object in view but that of 
making Labeo his prisoner, or forcing him to fly the 
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country. Classicas loitered away the time in indo- book 
lence, pleased with his imaginary empire, and sway- ^ ^t'|, 
ing a sceptre not yet in his possession. Eyen Tutor ^^ 
neglected to secure the banks of die Upper Rhine, ^* 
and the passes of the Alps. In the mean time» the 
one-and-twentieth legion, by the way of Vindonissa, 
penetrated into Gaul, and Sextilius Felix, with the 
auxiliary cohorts, forced his way through Rhaetia 
(6). He was joined by a squadron of horse, embodied 
first by Vitellius, and afterwards listed under Vcs- 
pasian. Their commanding officer was Julius Bri- 
ganticus, whose mother was the sister of CiviUs. 
The uncle and the nephew hated each other; and, as 
is often die case in femily quarrels, their animosity 
was deep, envenomed, and implacable. Tutor found 
means to augment his army by new musters in the 
country of the Vangiones (r), the Caracatians, and 
Tribocians. He added a body of Roman veterans, 
both horse and foot, whom he had either invei^ed 
by promises, or compelled by menaces, A cohcHt 
detached by Sextilius Felix appeared in sight. The 
veteran legionaries put the whole corps to the sword; 
but seeing the approach of Roman generals and a 
Roman army, they went over to that side, and by a 
second desertion atoned for the disgrace of the first. 
The Tribocians, the Van^ones, and the Caracatians 
followed their example. 

Tutor, being now deserted by aH but his coun- 
trymen the Treverians, thought it best to make bis 
retreat. He avoided Magontiacum, and made the 
best of his way to Bingium (cf), where, having des- 
troyed the bridge over the river Nava {e)t he thought 
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BOOK himsdtf posted to advantage. Felix, with a cohort 
-■ ' ■ under his command, hungclosel)r on his rear. Hav- 
Pk ^^S found a fordable place, his men crossed the 
W)- river, and rushed on to the attack. Tutor was put 
to the rout, and totally defeated. The Treverians, 
struck with terror, laid down their arms, and dis- 
persed themselves about the country. Some of their 
chiefs, to claim the merit of a voluntary submission, 
fled far refuge to such states as had not joined the 
revolt The lemons which had be^i removed, as al- 
ready mentioned, from Novesium and Bonn to the 
territory of the Treverians, seized their opportunity 
to renew their oath of fidelity to Vespasian. Valen- 
tinus was absent in some other quarter. He return- 
ed, breathing vengeance, and bent on new commo- 
tions; but tl^ legions quitted the country, and pur- 
sued their route to {/) Mediomatricum, a city in 
aUiance with Rome. By the zeal and ardour of Tu- 
tor and Valentinus, the Treveriaiis wctc once more 
incited to take up arms. To strengthen the band of 
union by cutting off all hopes of pardon, they mur- 
dered Herennius and Numisius, two commanders 
of legions; and by that exploit hoped to rouse the 
desperate valour of thdr countrymen. 

LXXI. Such was the state of the war, w^ 
Petilius Cerealis reached Magontiacum. By his 
rival the face of things was changed. Hiat gene 
always eager to give battle, and, by his natural temX 
per, more disposed to hold the enemy in contempt] 
than to prevent a surprise, harangued his men, and! 
fay his manly eloquence inspired them with new ar- 
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dour. He desired that diey would hold themdres 
in readiness for action, as he was reserved lo sriae 
the first opportunity that ofirred. The levies, which 
had been raised in Gaul, he ordered back to thrir 
own country, with directions to publish eveiy inhere, 
that the legions were sufficient to defend die empniQ 
and, therefore, that the allies might return to the 
employments of peace, secure from danger, since the 
Roman armies had taken the field. By this message 
the Gauls were ivrought to a more pacific temper. 
Their young men being thus restored to their coun* 
try, they felt their tribute lighter; and, their service 
being no longer wanted, their zeal rose in propwtion, 
Civilis and Classicus saw the sad reverse of iheir 
a&irs. Tutor was defeated; the Treverkns were cut 
to pieces, and fortune began to smile on the Roman 
arms. In this distress, they drew together their scat* 
tered forces; taking care, in the mean time, to wshu 
Valentinus, by repeated messengers, not to stand 
the hazard of a decisive engagement. Cerealis was 
the more impatient to strike a sudden blow. He 
dispatched proper officers to Mediomatricum, with 
orders to bring forward the legions from that place, 
by the shortest route. Having, in the mean time, 
united the soldiers stationed at Magontiacum with 
the forces which he brought with him from Italy, 
he proceeded by rapid marches, and in three days 
arrived at Rigodulum {a). At that place Valentinus, 
at the head of a large body of Treverians, had taken 
post in a strong situation, defended on one side by 
the Moselle, and in odier parts inclosed by moun- 
tains. To the natural strength of the place he added 



BOOK Eickoqitfissse, ^andaimmpart of stones piled on one 
■ r ' i mothqr> ' The Itomfln general Was determined to 
•^ siirmotmt «U difficulties. He' ordeired the infentry to 
^- -niflli <m to Ihe assault, while die cavalry gained the 
liigher ground. He despised an enemy consisting of 
new levies; an ulidiscipUnild army, to whom their 
{^rttfications cotild give no advantage which Roman 
«riour^was not able to conquer. The finst ascent was 
#ftciilt. For some time the soldiers were retarded 
bgr^the missive weapons of the enemy; but in spite 
of eveifr dsBtaole they gsuned the summit. A close 
engagement followed. The Barbarians were hurled 
headlong from the steep, as if their fortifications 
toRiUed down in mats. In the mean time a party 
of the cavahy, having ckokd round the smooth 
tAgts <3i the hill, made the principal Belgic chiefs 
prisoBi&rs of war, with Valentinus, t^ir general, in 
the number. 

LXXII: On the following day Ceresdis entered 
the capital of the Trevenans. The soldiers panted 
for the destruction of the city. " It was the birth- . 
** {dace of Classicus and of Tutw. By them die le- 
^* gions had been besieged, and massacred. What 
** was the guilt of Cremona? That unfortunate city 
" checked the career of a victorious army for a sin- 
'^ gle night, and, for that offence, was swept from 
" the bosom oE Italy. And shall a hostile city, stand- 
<^ ing on the confines of Germany, be allowed to 
^^ subsist, and even to flourish, rich widi the spoil 
^^ of plundered umies, and reeking mih the blood 
^< €tf slaughtered generals? Let the booty^be added 



'^to the-pttUie treasure;^ but fet' the* pliK^^ w&m 

" in ifaimes,^ and the ivhidk ediony hdd mruiim^ '^^ a.u a 
^^ ju^ revenge would atdne for ikd. Ites of ' so many J^ 
<< Roman camps* Hie-sdldiersH^k no mwe.^' Cere- ^^ 
alls drraded the consequenceof suffering his army 
to reta&ite byacts of cruelty^ which he knew would 
brand his name wi^hifemy-. He checked the Any 
of his men, and they obeyed.' Tte.rage of ciyfl war 
was over, and against foreign enemies there was 
nothing to embitter the soldier's mind. There was^ 
besides, another object, that tauehed «very heart 
with compassion. The legions from Mediomatri* 
cum presented a speetaele truly wretchiod. C<hi- 
seious of their guilt, thi^ stood mth their eytn 
fixed on. the ground.- Between the two armies no 
nmtual ' salutation passed* The men in disgnce 
heard the words of eonsolation from their friends, 
and 'made no- answer. They retired in sUenee to 
their tents, wishing to^ hide themselves from the 
&ce of day« Ftar made na part > of their distress. 
They felt the infamy of their conduct, and shame 
and toguish of heart- overwhelmed them. Even the 
men- who were- fluked' 'with their recent victory, 
stood at-^gaze in mute astonishment. Th^ pitied 
their ftHow-soldiers«' but did not dare to raise thtir 
vcMOes in their favour. They showed their con^ias* 
sion -by -their pathetic silence, and interceded foi^ 
them with ^eir tears. Oerealis removed all cause^of 
apprehtosion. He declared that all that had happen* 
ed^^ekher-in consequence of dissensions among the 
siqperior officers^ by sedition among the soldiers, or 
the treachery of the enemy, was the eifect of fatal 



mm npgmsk^' ^^But now," he s^ ^* the i^evdte^ ml- 
^ u Q '** diersj are opcc more the si^iers of their coimtiy. 

^8sk * « Ffoih this day you arp enlisted in the service, and 
70. << £rom tlus day y w are bound by the oath of fide- 
** lity. The emperor h§s to^t all th^t has happen- 
^^ ed, and your ^neral wiU remember nothing/' 
The penitent troops were s^mitted into the (^mp; 
and ik^ genera} g^ve gut in orders to every (com- 
pany, ii^t no man should presume» .upon a^y ooca- 
sipn, pn}^ QC private, to miction the revolt of. the 
l^ljton^Qf the disasters that happei^ afiten^m^ds. 

LX^III. Cerealis, without loss of time» csUled 
ap%3seiiiblyri(^. the Treverians and Ling<»pes. .His 
speoi^ was to the following effect; /' Eloquence is 
^^ not my province: it is a talent which I never cul- 
'^tivated. Arms have bera< my. profession: in the 
*^ field q£ battle I have ^ven you proof of Roman 
*^ v»l9iir«. But wotds, and wh^t you call eloquence, 
** ftpe, in yoiff estimatiooik, superioi: g^, of power to 
'^.duinge the ocdours of good and evil* It is not by 
^^ the nature of tilings that you form your judgment: 
'^tfae speech of a seditious incencUary has.mogre 
<< we%ht and influence* But a few plain words may 
^' prove a seasonable antidote* I shall, therefine, j^r 
'^ plain mysdf to you on certain points, which, now 
*^ the war is over, it will be more your interest to 
<^hear, than mine to enfcHX^. Wti^n the Roman 
** generals at the head of their armi^ entered your 
"territories, and the other provinces of Gaul, they 
" were neither led by their own ambition, nor the 
" lost of conquest. They were invited by your an- 
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^* eeslr^B^ at that time torn by intesdne divisions, book 
"and driven to the brink of ruin. You had cdled ^^ 
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" the Germans to your aid, and those Barbarians «25. ^ 

** proved the worst of tyrants: they enshved, with- 7q. * 

"out ^tinction, those who invited them, and those 

'* id» resisted. The battles which Rome has fought 

"wWi the Teutones(a) and the Cimlnians, need 

•< not be menlicmed. Her wars in (jermany, and the 

"to&^ aid vigour of her legions, with the various 

"events that followed, are all sufficiendy known. If 

" the lemons seized die banks of the Rhine, can the 

" defence c^ Italy be (kerned the motive? The pro- 

^^ tectioh of Oaul was the object, that another Ario- 

*^vi8tus(6) may not aspkne to reign over you. And 

*^ do you now ima^ne that Civilis, or the Bata- 

^^ vians, or the nations beyond die Riune, have that 

^«aiection for you and your welfare which your 

" fcrefothos never experbnced from their ancestors? 

'^ The same motives, that fir^ iacitod die Germans 

** to cross the Rhine, will ever subsist: ambition, 

*' avarke, and the love of new settlements, will be 

*^ peipetual mcentives. The Grermans will be ready, 

^*at all times, to change their swampy fens and 

^'ban^en deserts for your fertile pkuns and fruitful 

^^ valleys. On yolur own soil they wish to lord it 

" over you. They come to ravage your lands, and 

'^Mberty is the pretext. But the rights of man, and 

'^ odier specious names, are the language ol all who 

*^ want to uaurp dominion over others. 

i. ■ 

LXXIV. "Your country, till you put yourselves 
" under our jirotection, was at all tim^ haxa3sed 
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B0CN( ^\vMi wars, aod oppressed bjr tymois. Rometes 
jT'i^q ' ^^ been often insulted, often profircked by die oimifcf 
^ ^^ spirk of the Gaiib; and i/^t has been the qsb^ 
7^ Hlusrvictorifls? She reunified no mope at yoiirkaids 
<« than «diat iras necessary for tiie aid o£ a govom* 
^^ salient tint defiaids and i»otects you (A^ Toi 
M tain the tnmquSIi^ o£ nations, arms ace \ 
^^soldisrs must be kept in pay; and mthoui alii- 
*^bute froai tlie provintses, how are snpfdiea to be 
^raiaodf In commoa witb the mliseas of Rmae 
*fyou en]oy eveiy beneifL Our Itpmm aie often 
*^ commanded by you; yoa ase gonemors <rf your 
'* owa |Mx>yifices, and even o£ olhe»aub|eot'to.d[ie 
'^«mpiiie. All po^s of howur are open t» yam; 
'^tBodiing. is precluded» Does a viituoua priooe 
*^»ign. at Rome? though placed at a distance, jaa 
'^&el. the mildness of InsgDVsemmnit. iDoeaa^^oBuit 
^^fule/with an iron rod? his we^t is Mt bji those 
^^immediatsly ivithin his^reaciiv Natiwal ecib, such 
^fw^ incessant nans, and banien seasons, you are 
^^forced to bear {b): pdilical evtt^ mach m. the 
^f avarice and prodigality of p»oes> ahouhbia like 
'^^manner be endured; Asl long as then are men^ 
Midfe^e will' be vices. Buti4oe is not wUimit hi* 
'^tenmption. Better times succeed» and the vittue 
'^'Of*a good pnnce atones lor antecedent evai^. Bot^ 
^f perhaps, you ^pect from Tutor and' tnofk Cbs- 
<^ sacus a mild aaad equitable aeign» Uhden their 
^'auspices armies must' be nosed tOiMpd 4ie>Ger- 
*^ mans and the Britons; and thb, you fimc^, will 
^4e done ^mth lighter taxes ten you pay^a^pie- 
^^'Smi* OveatumFihe IkMnan peweiv fpny tlieigoA^ 



**be the consf^uehise? The nations will rise iAXTHT 
^'tuws^ and ^ world viSH be a AeatTe ef war. ^^ 
*^Ollnklga8JmcB0f^^ltllnlte ^ 

*' fi^rie of tl» onpiic has been raised by Ike VakHlr 
*^af the k^ORs, a«d a series of yictories; nor eatt 
^* ihat £diric be lent from its foiuidaliop, wkhous 
'^ bmyii^ M whe prevail agamsl it in one general 
^^ wku In diat seene of wild coipmotion^ Gaul will 
^^ be &e siifoer. You hsTe gold asad riches, diMa 
^'fpreat inoeatiYW of ambfttioni and the prime eauis 
'^ of war* Peaee is your wteiest* Cherish it, thiti^* 
'^ fese, add ImcKir the cily df Ronie; a city, that 
^'protects her subject and is ever ready to leceite 
^' the conquered upon equal terms with her own 
'^ native inhabitants. Take warning from your own 
*^ txp^fkMt: you have known the smiles and the 
♦• frewte of fortune; it wiH now be yours to shoW 
^* Attt you have Ae wisdom to prefer to i revolt^ 
*^ whieh mtff il)fv<4ve you dl in ruin, a pacific teih- 
^*p^, and a dite regard to your own internal h^- 
^pinessu'' TMi sptech revived the drooping afpirits 
of die Gaids. Tb^y expected to be treated wkK 
rigour, and th^irfeatrs were cfissij^ted. 

LXXV • Tbt R^mbOi wiere i« possession tt the 
l^everiMl Mate, whai Curtails received letters froirn 
Gifilis flttd CliAsicus, in subittance as foUbwis : 
^ Vespasian is no moi^r thoi:^ iht seci^ is sup- 
«< glassed with cai<e, ^le 1!m6i: b well khown. ledy 
'^and RMne are n^ue^ to die last extremitjf^, by 
"* their QivQ^^iaiatoidns. Bbtiiy^ and M^tMus 



BOOK '^are higb-scnindiiig names» yet sonify nothiRg; If 
' ^ ^^ ''^Cerealis aspired to the sovereigntjr of GauU Civi- 
j^ f^ lis and Classicus would rest coiMented wkk tibe 
7a « Batavian dominions. If he preferred the deeisbn 
*^ of the sword, they were willing to try the forlmie 
''of the field." To this message Cerealis retttraed 
no answer, but sent the letter, and the person diat 
brought it, to Domitisai. Meanwhile, the Barba- 
rians, in detached parties, came pouring down firom 
every , quarter. Cerealis was censuied tot suffering 
an army to be assembled, wh^i he m^f^ht have aU 
tacked the enemy in separate divisions, before ifaey 
formed a junction* He had even negteated tofovdfjr 
his camp, and at last contented hknself wkfa a foase 
and a palisade. 

LXXVL The chiefs of the Gerrnqn army were 
divided in opinion about their fujture operations. 
Civilis was for waiting till the nations arrived frcuB 
the other side of the Rhine. " Th^ RQmails," he 
said, '^ would shrink with terror from the approach 
"of those gallant warriors. The Gauls were of 
f^no account; a race of dastards, and the re^dy 
"prey to the conqueror. The Belgians are , the 
^* strength of their nation; and yet those states are 
" either in arms against the Romans, or ipith us in 
"their hearts.'* Tutor opposed tliis advice. "By 
" protracting the war, the enemy D^nld, g^in tiiae 
" to augment their army. Their legion^ were adv^n* 
" cing on every side. Qne was ahready ^arriyed from 
"Britain, others were qn their n^urch from Spain, 
" and more from Italy; all hardy veteran^, inuired to 
" the fatigue and the perils of war. The Germans, 
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" fiar m^orn we are desired to wait, are stranjgers to iwpK 

<<discipliM;'men unacctistomed to obey their offi- "j[";[J7g7 

**cers, witibout ahy other guide than their own ^ 

^^eaprke, and the impulse of the moment. Besides ^* 

^' this, they are a venal race; money is their passion^ 

*^and with those sinews of war the Romans are 

•^feert {novided. And when the price of inactivity 

^' is equal to the wages of war, what soldier w31 not 

f * prefer die forma-? If we ofer baittle, what force 

<^ has Cerealis to briiig against us? His legions are 

** the poor remains of the German army; the refuse 

'* df the sword, all lately bound by solemn oaths to 

*^ the empire of the Gauls. On what does the 

" Roman found Ins hopes? He put to the rout an 

^^ undi^if^ned handful of men under the conduct 

'< of Valentinus: but that very circumstance will be 

^* his rain. The general and his army are inspired 

*^ with a fit of vaFour, and will soon have reason to 

'^ repent of their rashness. Let him hazard an en- 

** gagement: it will not be with Valentinus, a young 

** orat6r, fluent in words, but of no skill in wan the 

«^affiiir will be with Civilts and with Classicus. The 

*^ sight of diose chiefs will cover the legions with 

'fconstemation: their defeat, their flight, their famine, 

" and dieir ignominious surrender, will all be pre- 

*^ sent to their mind^, and all will plunge them in 

** despair. As to the Treverians and Lingones, witt 

^^Ihey be faithfM to die Rom^ins? Remove their 

**ieara (n), and thfe next moment they are on our 

**«kie.^' Such was* the advice of Tutor. Classicus 

adoplcsd it, and the mdasbre was forthwith carried 
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BOOK IXKVU: The elneft «bmr tiirltesr« iMii^bi ordei- 
g^jjf^ ^ batdb* In the centre dttjr itatianod the Uhitai^ 
^^ and Lingones, the Bataviaii c^om ill the r^fat 
^ firi%,1he BraoleriMfi md Te»teitote in tbe teft. 
Th^ feaolYied to aitaek the Romans in their oanip. 
One dinekm poured down from the hiU% ivhifo tii6 
rest advanced with rapidify Over the fdain» tlmtiBy 
betwen the high road and die MoMSltei The UiW 
was struck yf6Ax isnoh sudddn yigoisr^ that Cereatis, 
who passed Ae lught but of Us GMip/mcdiveii«iil 
bed ^e news of the attack and the defeat. He ff»^ 
no credit to the aceomily but petaisted with anget 
to condemn the SMfy of the messeAgersy till he mW 
a scene of carnage. Hie Qeitnans had forced dici 
entr en c fa ments; the eavairy Mfas rooted; and die 
bridge over the Moselle, whkAi made a comlnunioa- 
tion between the Tretemns and the AgripptniaaSy 
was in possession oi the enemy. Undismtt^ed in die 
moment of danger, he rudied forwani» wkhottt 
waiting for his armour, to retrieve the loss. He 
threw himself into the middle of the fray, and &ced 
every danger, defying darts and javelins, animatfaig 
the braye, and stopping «ich as ficdfrom their post 
His exampie roused a spirit of emiulatkaiw NumbeUt 
wenttohisasBistanoe. His hi^py temerity recovered 
possessicm of die bridge,^ and diat hnportant psss 
was secured by a chosen band. 
^ Cerealis nsfjurned tor Ae camp. He there saw Ae 
legions which had beencaptiued at Novesiuai' abd 
Benm, dispersed in^ wild diaovder, tkeiv sttodbn& 
wdl ni^ abandoned^ and the eagles^ in danger <tf 
falling into the hands of the enemy. BitttgedM Ae 
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*' Mt V iw^ri fti oMwai yoQ Am afaafidon; against lu e ^ ^'^^ 
^}noii kave «0 «ka^giL of tfaacheijr. The confidewe ^\ 
^^ «fakh I nfQMdi m 70a kim; only crimcu I waa ^^ 
*' -mdc amaigh to bdyptie that joit nepented of yoatr 
*♦ iiiliaMi» ill III t30>thc em/JK of Gaai; Itboqgktyoa 
^ oopaUe .o£ ttnambecmg^ wicfa remorse,i yoar vio<> 
'^ kiBil radi of fidaUtir toi ymireouatry: but 1 was* 
'* too «]]a<lul<ai& AM one to ti» list of your niur- 
^dkaadi yfltah; stretcfaL me in dbalb widvHcfeiw 
*Hnui md IMPamiaiua; kt it be the £ste of ail y€mf 
^^•amMuakca ta peiiah by die ban4a of teir sol- 
*^die», or ti» be butebendr by tkae enen^ (aX Oo^ 
*^aA Vaflpawan» op^ i£ you will^ tdl Clwsicqy and 
"^^Tilk {§» ihey att nnftr)v tdl the Bacbotianaatt 
*^yo«ff boy» caiplaitSt aaMl aftake it a merit wkh 
^^i»' dm yon ham dBstrtad yaoar geneniL But 
^HnaoBEber^ thtft thc^ bgiaiiB a^ at hand. They 
^^«dll aeaM^* my deatbv and your crimes mU) not 
'^ tsiMun uvpoaivi^iedL"' 

I4P£¥Hi. Tfaesd' tapcoaohe»^ weie founded in 
ttodii tfac^tr^n^and other ofieaiaiirged the ssemt 
topics. The soldiers rallied, but coidd ooif ferm in 
ccdiorts, or in separate companies. Surrounded as 
tlr^ WBtt bf the' eneaay, and foiced to engage 
mM» the eBtrenchuenta^ amidst the tents acd 
b^ggi^a^ tkHy^ w«tt> not» able to {nresent a regukr 
Swcof^ batAi^ T«M|\ Claasibua» «nd Civilis, at the 
hQadtoCthair>ffttpectiipedit^siions, enacted wondervr 
'SM^mrted* tba <Sbiila;lx»^ttbeily, the Batavdans to 
i^pRMDrtaiiglMyi aad tliaGemiaBSi to die plunder of 
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B&fM the.icamp* All tiiuigs conspired in^dmr &voyr, till 
■ ' the:one#and-tweiitieth legiixi, fiiH&ig m open spoise, 
'ssd. drew up in regular order, and, afner rastaii»aig^fiH* 
70. * some time. the shock of superior numbers, turned' 
the fortune of the day. The gods, in that nuxnent, 
became propitious to the. cause of Rome. Nelliuig 
but their special protection could work that wondtf- 
ful change,. in ccmsequence of wUcb, the CQiM{ae- 
rors, who the instant before were bearing down all 
opposition, fted in a sudden panic from infinior 
numbers. Their consternation,. as they declared' 
afterwards, was occasioned by the cdiorts tbat ral- 
lied after their defeat, and showed themselves on 
the ridge of the hills. They seemed to the Batavkns 
a reinforcement just arrived. But the fact is, their 
love of plunder, was the cause of their ruin. When 
they had gained the advantage, and ought to have 
pursued it, they began to quarrel among themselves 
for their share of the booty. On the odier hand 
Cerealis, by his negligence, well nigh lost his army; 
but his bravery afterwards redeemed his character. 
Petermined to make the best use of his victory, he 
took the enemy's camp on that very day, and rased 
it to the ground. 

LXXIX. The interval allowed to the soldiers to 
repose from their fatigue was but short. . Cerealis 
marched to the Agrippinian colony, where the inha- 
bitants were ready to deliver up the wife and sister 
of Civilis, with the daughter of Classicus, all three 
left in their hands as hostages for the due perform- 
ance of mutual treaties. They .had, at this time, 
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mas6as^^al) tbeGennansthtx>aghouith^rcol6^^ bocnc 
For this aet they dreaded the vengeance of an en- ^ ^j'^" 
raged 'nation, and applied for succour», before the ^ 
enemy could be again in force to renew die cam- ^^* 
paign, and revenge their slaughtered countrymen. 
For that purpose CiviKs had already planned his 
measures. He depended on the assistance of a cohort 
of distinguished ' bravery, composed of Chaucians 
and FrisiaiiRS, and, as he imagined, safely posted at 
Tolbiacum (d), in the Agrippinian territory. At the 
head of this resolute band he had projected a sud- 
den attac^i but, on the road, had the mortificaticm 
to hear that those gallant soldiers were all destroyed. 
They' had been invited by the Agrippmians to a 
sunfpJuou&>'|east, arid, in the night, as they lay op- 
{^ssed^jmihr sbep 'asid wine, their cottages beii^ 
sset on fire, die?i^ole cohort perished in one general 
Gob&rgmt&on. At the ^me time, Geraalis made a 
fcm^d march jto the relief of the city. ' Civilis had 
nowanothchcare to distract his iattention. He saw 
that the fourteenth legion, co-operating with the fleet 
from &itain, might harass the Batavians on the 
sra-coast, and lay waste the country. That legion, 
however, marched over land (6), under the comluct 
of Fabius Priscus, to invade the Tungrians and the 
Nervians. Those two states submitted to the Ro- 
mans. The Cariinefates, in the mean time, attacked 
the fleet, and either took or sunk the greatest part. 
By the same people a large body of the Nervians, 
who had taken up arms in favour of the Romans, 
was totally overthrown. Classicus, in another part 
of the countiy, fell in with a party of horse, detached 
Vol. V. P 
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jg u. a 8^ iugccss, ThenS) it is frue, wcje petty «dvant 
A^. ^a»^« but, being frequent, they tmiisM^ the £^fm 
^^' of the victory btely obtained by Ceieali^. 

.LKXX. Puring these transaction^, M^ciamist, 
who w^ still at Rome, ordered the sop of ViteUiua 
|a) ta he put to deatii. Political n^c^ssity wm. the 
oobur w^ich he gave to this proceeding: . if tit^seeda 
of discord were not destroyed, the nide aoepe qf 
ctHiL commption would never be closed» He still 
oDntinued to. foster ill will to Antoaii(s, and, f9S 
that ]:easan, excluded him from the tarain a^pfwitod 
lo attend Domitian isito Gaul* The «flfeotioRS of the^ 
aipny, he well knew, were fixpd o^ a. gemraU who 
1^ led them on to victory; and such Mli^. the prid^ 
Off Antpnius, that, so fi^ fixun bending to a supcffiw« 
he could not brook an equal Being" sup«irsei|ed by 
Mucianus, he set out, in disgust, to join Vc^ps^iap* 
The recepticm which he met with from the empexw» 
though it bore no marks of displeasure, did nQt« 
however, answer his expectation. Vespasii^ was 
divided between opposite motives: he knew that the 
services of Antoniu^ were too glaring to be oyer* 
looked, and that the war was terminated by hii^ 
abili^; but still Mudanus, by his letters, contiouod 
to infuse the rancour of his own private animositjr^ 
The courtiers were also leagued against A^^tonius; 
they represented him in odious colours; as a man of 
hig^ ambition, fierce, and overbearing» Nor did 
their malice fail to revive the reproaches of his fo7r 
mer conduct {6). Antonius was at no pains to soften 
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prefQ<fic6. Hh artogance prt^bked hww eii«ihi»i f ms 
He magnified his own eslptoits, aiMi tAtktA ia ^ ^'^ 
degrading terms of oth^ oAtew, ^WfficOhrtjr of j«^' 
Ciecina, a man, he said, 6f ai^ abjeet ^tHt, "t^ ^ ' 
had suhiendered HrHh disgrace (^). By t^s eof^dtfdt 
Antonius gave mtibrage to? all. IKs tbh'SttJUclndft d*- 
efined, ahd the ^ite]peir6r, dtiU pteservi% thi^ ^rft^ 
liwsr of frieiidship; lo^Y «S afifeitkm for his pc^^n^ 

liXXXL Ve^»an pastt(^ doniii months SKMdx^ 
imSri^, hstving resolved tO' ie^ hh \^oyag(s to^ lUiy 
tM the return of summer, when th6 wiitd^, bt£Ji<^Sir^ 
in a regular direction, afford a jslfis aMd piUaixit 
navigation. During his residtoce ih that cit^; a 
number of incidents (a), out of ihi ordftiiiy courk 
<rf nature, seemed to mark him as the partidulifir iS*. 
▼^rifte 6f the godfs. A man 6f me^ cbn^dfefiorf,' l^ift 
^ Alexandria, had lost! Ms sijght by a d^Ux^iV 6k 
Ms t^H. He presented hin^lf bi^fok^e Ve^p^itt^, 
and, ibUmg prostrat^^ on iht gi'duYid, implbt^ iht 
^itiperoi" tb aidbmifniistef a cute for his blit^^i^i^.' H« 
iiaWie, he sfaid, fey Ae adlW(SrAtibn' of S*rij>is (*y, 
file gdd; ^om the stipe^^tStiMV of fh^-^ Egypf^OHi 
ftttlds iri the higher veheriMi^; The n^iU^sf w^, 
dM theempmnr, with his ^ittte, #6tild^condes66ittl 
«A thdisten the poor mftn'^ ^ce aild th^ bfiirs'of hfe 
eyes. Another, whb hid tost the^ n&i of Ais hak* (<?-y, 
inspired by the same god, ^g^d ihiX YkfymsA 
tread on the part affected. Vespasian smiled at a re- 
<5piiestr ^ absiird alid wild. The vMetclled' c^j^cts 
^rsisted to implore his aid. H^ di^aded tH^rifficdlib 
efd vsdii att^n^t; bttt ih€ imprlikmff!^ iik'in^, 
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BOOK and the crowd of Batterers, previuied upon the {«inee 
■ ^' not entirely to dinr^^d their petition, 
82i He ordered the pbysicians to consider among 
70. tbem,9elve$, whether ^the blindness of the one» and 
the paralytic a&Qtion of the other, were within the 
reach of human assistance. The result of the con- 
sultation was, ^^ that the organs of sight were fiot so 
^^ injured, but that, by removing the film or cataract, 
*^ the patient might recover. As to the disabled limb, 
^^by proper applications and invigoratiiig medicines, 
''it was not impossible to restore it to its. former 
'' tone. The gods, perhaps, intended a special re- 
" medy, and chose Vespasian to be the instrument 
'' of their dispensations. If a cure took place, the 
'' glory of it would add new lustre to the name of 
** Caesar; if otherwise, the poor men would bear the 
''jests and raillery of the people.*' Vespjisian, in the 
tide of his affairs, began to think that there was no- 
thing so great or wonderful, nothing so improbsd>le 
or even incredible, which his good fortune would not 
acpomplish. In the presence of a prodigious multi- 
tude, all erect with expectation, he. advanced with 
an air of serenity, and hazarded the experiment*. The 
paralytic hand recovered its functions, and the blind 
man saw the light of the sun. By living witnesses^ 
who were actually on the spot, both events are, con- 
firmed at this hour, when deceit and flattery can 
hope for no reward (rf). 

LXXXII. Vespasian was now determined to visit 
the sanctuary of Serapis, in order to consult the god 
about the future fortune of the empire. Having giyen 
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oniers^Ofemove all intruders, he entered the tempk.' book 

IV 

While he adored the deity of the place, he perceiv- . ^j ^ 
ed^ m the midst of his devotion, a man of principal ^ 
note anHmg the Egyptians advancing behind him (a); 70. 
The name of this pers(»i was Basilides, who, at that 
mom^it, was known to be detained by illness at the 
distance of several miles* Veq>asian inquired of the 
priests, whether they had seen Basilides that day in 
the temple. He asked a number of others, whether 
they had met him in any part of the city. At length, 
from messengers whom he dispatched on horse- 
back, he received certain intelligence, that Basi- 
lides was no less than fourscore miles distant from 
Alexandria. He concluded, therefore, that the gods 
had &voured him with a preten^tural vision, and 
fix>m the import of the word Basilides (&), he in- 
ferred an interpretation of the decrees of Heaven in 
&vour of his future reign. 

. LXXXln. Concerning the origm of the god 
Serapis, a subject hitherto untouched by the Roman 
writers, the account given by the priests of Egypt 
is as follows: At the time when Ptolemy, the first of 
the Macedcmian race, who settled the government 
of Egypt, had raised wdls and ramparts to defend 
the new-built city of Alexandria, and afterwards 
gave a temple and the rites of national worship, a 
youth of graceful mien, and size above the human 
form, appeared to him in a midnight vision, com- 
manding him to send some of his trusty friends as 
£eu* as Pontus, to bring from that place into Eg} pt 
the statue of the preternatural being then before 
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aooK fain»*' By hia cim^lidnee whh dios« dirwtitat Ike 
■ ^ ^y-- ' praspeiity of dm whdte kingddm tTotdd be snivittid^, 
and the cky which should be »k kap^y «s €D'{)0Sstfss 
^ thajt VEid^bte tttBtme^ woaldi be great anvmg t^ 
nations* In thai instsiAt the yoath was seen moMii. 
Ing to heaven in a oo)ttfnfi( of fire^ Hotemy ha«l ra- 
eouf se to the Egyptian p^ieat^y the oaiiai interprretei'a 
of dreams and jm^gied* Beit tme rdi]gi(Kiii^.had 
no kn(ywled^ of Pon«M) m^ df any foreign mcHle^^f 
W4Mirfp; Tiffllcrtltt^tfe^ the Atiiienitm^ sf «nan d«scei»i^ 
from the rak^e tff the? £tfinel|^«^ (ar), wais called ki^ 
to^ Aeir assistancev Pieietny hgady before th^ tifiie; 
inrited lAm fwm the eity of Elenms^ to pres^ 
orer dve mysteries? and Ihe e^tabKshdd w^r^ii^ of 
iIm GoimUfy* He flo# desk'ed Timodi^n^ to est plaid 
what gbd had viiked) flie: king h^ Im dtee^rtts,» and 
what were the dtes a^ ceretiumil^ of his new i^» 
gion. Timotheus addressed himself ijo sffkdh z» had 
travelled into Pontus, and, upon inquiry, learned 
tliat tlielt^ was in diose parts a ciiy caUod SiiM^pe (6), 
aAd^ iteait it d temple* (tf gveafc <idefarity, saxared tb 
Platow So^ was tlie opinioti 4s[ tliii' nativesi fotmddd 
fsgDt tradMk)iy, aivd cbc^med by ttte iitatoe of the goxA 
erected in die texi^le; with af fetnttle Ahw at ly^ siifti^ 
supptteed ft) be Pfeoserpina. Ptotemy, like other 
kings, VRas easily alar^oied; but, doon i^eeo^erlM^ 
from his» appmhenidotifsi foi^ot the whole' buisiiieMi^ 
addieting hinlitelf entirety tG< ins pleas^ures;, aftdl IMt 
sc^citous about religibus matters. t*l^ sMde fend 
appeared to him a second tiitte, ai^rayed in tetwr, 
^nd in a tone of metiaee denouneing veiigeasice o* 
the king and his whole empire, if tte (^ensidrea^ 
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gtroR iMre mot Dheyed. After this visitation l^Ir my book 
attUt Us de|iuties wi& jnftgmfifient presents to Scy- ^^'q^ 
df<Mlttmis, the {uiiioe thpn on the thrane of Sinope. ^ 
Ti|^ itobassaiicrs had it ia their inslruiedons to touch ^^* 
at ihe i^e of Delos, liiera to coAsult the Pythian 
Apcdk>« Tb^ sailed with favourable winds, and had 
^ qiiifik passage. The aa^wer of the oracle was in 
expUoit lermst *^ Fumie your course, carry off* the 
^ stalue^tf my fadifir, %id le^ that of my sister be 
^^ ittM^^Qsoved.'^ 

LXXXI V. H^vifig nq^ched SinQpe, they pnesent-^ 
ed.t|^ giils^ and opmiqd t^ir commissicn to Scy- 
drathomh. That inonacchhesitaled for some titne. 
He ditaded t)ie displeasure of an angry deity; the 
clamours of his people alarmed him; and, at times, 
did gifts imd piesciK;B of the ambassadors dazzled 
his^ ima^mation. The btt4ii)^ss remained three years 
io.suapensfi« Ptolemy nevjer desistedirom his pur* 
posB. .IIe.r^iieiMdkia.ei]ireades;^ he omitted no arts 
qE persuasion; he added new dignities: to his em- 
bassy, increased the number of ships^ and made his 
presents i^t^- more ms^i&eenL A dreadful vision 
^ipeaiicdto Scydrolhemisy threatening dreadfuLcon- 
i^pqueocea^if' he persisted in his oj^osition to the 
picaKUirefrofa^god. The king fluctuated between op*» 
posits eounselsu Hie delay was.punisfaed by a varie^ 
of dksa^iers, by sore^dj^ease, the manifest «gns of 
dhiine veogea^ne, and^ calamities increasing evoy 
dny^ la that distress, he called an asseml^y of th^ 
people^ and:' laid befisse then^ die ovdears of the god^ * 
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BOOK the visions of Ptolemy, as well as those wMoh he 
-— -^saw himself, and the miseries that threatened the 
82S. whole commumty. The populace clamoured in op- 
70. position to their sovereign. They envied the Egyp- 
tian monarch, and, trembling for themselves, rushed 
in a body to guard the avenues of the temple. Com- 
mon fame, at all times delighting in the marvellous, 
spread a report, that the god, of his own motion, quit- 
ted the temple, and embarked on board one of the 
vessels that lay at anchor in the harbour. To comptete 
the miracle, though a large tract of sea divided Sinope 
from Alexandria, the voyage was performed in less 
than three days. A temple, such as suited a great 
and opulent city, was built at a place called Rhaco*- 
tis (a), where, in ancient times, a chapel had been 
dedicated to Serapis and Isis. 

Such is the history of the god Serapis, and his 
first introduction into Egypt. There is, however, a 
di6fereht account, which places the whole transac- 
tion in the reign of the third Ptolemy, who, it is 
said, brought the statue from Seleucia, a city of 
Syria: others assert, that it was found at Memphis 
(5), the celebrated capital of ancient Egypt. Con- 
cerning the god himself the opinions of antiquarians 
are not less at variance. On account of his healing 
art, he is by some called .£sculapius; by others, 
Osiris, the most ancient deity of the country; and 
many, who think him the governing mind of the 
universe, give him the name of Jupiter. But the 
prevailing doctrine maintains that Pluto is the true 
deity. That hypothesis is eidier founded on the 
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JUXXXV^ Wt return to the «ffidfa of Rome. 
Domititn and Muciaiuia «ct oitt on €mr t xpedi- 
iHiii. Thejr had hardly reached the &k« of the Alps, 
mhm diay received advice of the victory gained bjr 
Ceroi&^ ovor the Treveiiana. Of thb news thejr 
entemined no doubt when ibej aaw Valentinua 
(a), brought in a prisoner, loaded with irons. Even 
ii rini tfiat gaUant chief appeared with a mind un-^. 
m m q fw n i» The spirit that animated him in the 
Ud^ wn ftiii viaiUe in fait coimteoanoe. He waa 
Imd JO vjodicatioD of hia conduct; but euriositj 
lod # deaire to try the apirit of die man were ^ 
Mifr molSyea» Bebg condemned to suffer death, \» 
IWip ye ttd with «inahafaw coMtaney. jEn bis last 
jMsnenta he una toU* with ao air of insult, that Ua 
country waa ndueed to aubgeetioo; he <calmly an^ 
aweredt ^ Yon have neconciled me to my &te: I 
^die wiAont rc|;ret'^ Mucianus thou^ it time 
lo «bai^ the {dan of his expeditioii. The desigai 
had been long ratling in his mind, diough he now 
lOarted it aa a new scheme suggested by the events 
ofwir«''Iliegods(heaaid}bad&youffidthe Ro* 
^^maatarma, and cmsbed the toifeuleot 9pmt of the 
«^eoenqr^ At auch a timc^ it woidd ill become Do** 
^ mitian to snatch the laurdi from the brow of the 
^fencyil wiv> had fou^ with suc^ hriUimt aiie*^ 
^ cesa. If the majesty of the empire^ or the secorilgr 
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BOOK **of the provinces of Giaul, weiie estposed to dan« 

j^^q ' ** ger, thecrisis would be wcalhy of the emperor's 

A^ " ^^» ^^ ^ Caninefates and the Batavians were 

7a « the proper quarry of inferior commanders. The 

"prince might now proceed as far as Lyons. At 

"that place he might display the pomp of imperial 

" grandeur,* superior to the little ambition of en- 

" gaging in petiy skirmishes, yet nesur at haitid, and 

" ready, if occasion called, to underttike a great and 

" important enterprise." 

LXXXVI. The veil was too thin to hide the 
designs of Mucianus; but to yield to his artifice» 
without seeming to detect it, was judged the best 
policy. Domitian proceeded to Lyons. At that place 
he is said, by secret messengers, to have tampered 
(a) with Cerealis, in order to sound the dtspositi<m 
of that officer, and learn beforehand, whether, on the 
appearance of the prince at the head of the army, 
he would be willing to resign the command. Whe- 
ther Domitian had it in contemplation to levy war 
against his father, or to strengthen himself against 
his brother Titus, remains uncertain. Cerealis had 
the wisdom to decline the overture, considering 
it as nothing more than the vain project of youth 
aikl inexperience. Domitian saw himself slighted 
by the superior officers, and, in disgust, withdrew 
from all public business, never interfering after- 
wards, nor taking upon him to direct in such 
inferior matters as had been heretofore committed 
to his authority. With a specious appeanmce of 
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humble content and modesty» he chose to live in book 
solitude, pretending that poetry and lileraiy pur- .^j' 
suits {b) were his only passion. Under this artful sss. 
disguise he hoped to conceal the native passions ro.' 
of his heart, and to give no jealousy to his brother. 
From his own frame of mind he judged of Titus, 
commenting with malignity on the milder virtues 
that adorned the character of that amiable prince. 
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BOOK V. 



. TITUS undertakes the conduct of the war against the 
Jews. He enters Judsea. The number of his forces. He 
encamps before the walls of Jerusalem. II. The origin of 
the Jews; their customs, institutions, and religion. VI. 
Their territory, and boundaries; the palm and balm tree; 
Mount Libanus; the river Jordan; the lake that throws up 
pitch; the vast tract of barren land; the sands at the mouth 
of the river Belus of use in making glass. VIII. Jerusalem 
the capital city. Immense riches of the temple. Condition 
of the Jews under the Assyrians, the Medes, the Persians» 
the Macedonians. An account of their kings. IX. Pompey 
the first Roman general that besieged and took the city of 
Jerusalem. Herod raised to the throne by Mark Anthony. 
Caligula ordered his statue to be placed in the temple. 
The Jews refosed to comply. A new dispute with Gessius 
Florus, the Roman governor. Vespasian sent by Nero to 
conduct the war. XI. Titus lays siege to Jerusalem. 
Strength and fortifications of the city, and the temple. 
Three armies in the town under three different generals. 
XIII. Prodigies before the siege began, but all neglected 
by the Jews. An ancient prophecy misinterproted. XIV. 
Further account of the war under Civilis in Germany. 
XV. Civilis and Cerealis have various success in different 
battles. XIX. Civilis with his whole force enters the island 
of Batavia, and attacks the Roman garrisons. XXI. Cerea- 
lis marches to the relief of the Romans. XXII. Cerealis 
by his own want of caution in danger of being taken by 
surprise, and carried off by the enemy in the night-time. 
XXIIL Civilis* equips a naval armament on the vast bay 
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near the mouth of the Meuie. Cerealis collecta a number 
of Tessels, and offers battle. A iKght naval engagement* 
This the kst attempt of Cinlis. He retires bejrond the 
Rhine. The Romans in great danger from the floods bjr 
which Batavia was laid under water. XXVI. Clyilis in- 
clined to terms of peace. A conference between him and 
Cerealis. The re^t ofthu (mk U lo9t. 

These transactions passed in the 

Itevarnone» OTChm^ 0«iMik. 

833 70 Flavitts Vespasianus; Titus» his Son. 
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h In the beginning of this ycar^ Titus waa appoints 
ed by kis.father to complete tl^e reductioin of Judaea. -^ ^ ^ 
This young commander (o), while. Vespasian was •^ 
yet no higher than a subject, had gained a repu« ^o/ 
lation for brave exploit and military, talents. His 
fiime and authority w^re now in their meridian 
splendour* The armies of the empire and the seve- 
lal provinces exerted the9iselves with emulation to 
assist ^im in his enterpriser Titus, op his part^ 
aaade it his study to show himself superior to the 
fertuitous advantages of his station. Active in the 
field, and elegant in his manners, he endeavoured 
to merit esteem by affability and a strict discharge 
of his duty. He attended the works; he marched in 
the ranks, and mixed with the common soldiers, 
without impairing the dignity of fai$ chaiiicter. B» 
Vol. V. R 
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BOOK was received in Judaea at the head of three legions, 
j^ jj\. the fifth, the tenth, and the fifteenth (A); all expert- 
^23. enced veterans, who had served under Vespasian. 
70. To these were added the twelfth, from Syria; and 
the third, and twenty-second, from Alexandria. He 
had, besides, twenty cohorts of the allies, and eight 
squadrons of horse. The two kings, Agrippa and 
Sohemus, joined his standard. Antiochus sent the 
forces of his kingdom. A formidable body of Arabs, 
with that animosity which often embitters neigh- 
bouring nations against each other, took the field as 
avowed enemies of the Jewish nation. The number 
that passed over from Rome and Italy, to serve as 
volunteers under a prince not yet decided in his 
friendships, was considerable. With this force Titus 
advanced into the enemy's country in order of bat- 
tle, by his scouts exploring the motions of the 
enemy, and always prepared for action. In this 
manner he arrived at Jerusalem, and encamped 
befm^ the town. 

II. Being now to relate the progress of a siege 
that terminated in the destruction of that once cele- 
brated city, it may be proper to go back to its first 
foundation, and to trace the origin of the people (<i). 
The Jews, we are told, were natives of the isle of 
Crete. At the time when Saturn was driven irom 
his throne by the violence of Jupiter, they abandoned 
their habitations, and gained a setdement at the extre- 
mity of Libya. In support of this tradition, the etymo- 
logy of their name is adduced as a proof. Mount 
Ida, weU known to fitme, stands in the isle of Crete: 
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the inhabitants are called Idae^ans; and the word, hj book 
a barbarous corruption, was changed afterwards to ^ ^^'g" 
that of Judaeans (6). According to others, they were J^ 
a colony from Egypt, when that country, during the ^^* 
reign of Isis, overflowing with inhabitants, poured 
forth its redundant numbers under the conduct ci 
Hierosolymus and Juda. A third hypothesis makes 
them originally j£thiopians (r), compelled by the ty. 
ranny of Cq>heus, the reigning monarch, to abandon 
their country. Some authors contend that they were 
a tribe of Assyrians ((/), who for some time occupied 
a portion oi Egypt, and, afterwards transplanting 
themselves into Syria, acquired in their own right 
a number of cities, together with the territories of 
the Hebrews. There is still another tradition, which 
ascribes to the Jews a more illustrious origpin, de- 
riving them £rom the ancient Solymans (e) so highly 
celebrated in the poetry of Homer. By that peopk 
the city was built, and from its founder received the 
name of Hierosolyma. 

HI. In this clash of opinions, one point seems to 
be universally admitted. A pestilential disease, dis* 
figuring the race of man, and making the body an 
c4>ject of loathsome deformity (a), spread all over 
Egypt. Boechoris, at that time the reigning monarch, 
consulted the oracle of Jupiter Hammon (6), and 
received for answer, that the kingdom must be pu* 
rified, by exterminating the infected multitude, as 
a race of men detested by the gods. After diligent 
search, the wretched suflFerers were collected toge- 
ther, and in a wild and barren desert (c) abandoned 
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BOOK to their miseiy. In that distress, wli^ (bb v»lgtf 
\^Q h^rd was sunk in deep despair, Moses, one of their 
^^ number, reminded them, that, by the wisdom of hb 
^- counsels, they had been already rescued out of im- 
^pending danger. Deserted as they were by men and 
igods, he told them, that if they did not repoae their 
confidence in him, as their chief by divine commis* 
«On, they had no resource left. His oSer was accept- 
ed* Their march began, they knew not whither. WasA 
-of water (d) was their chief distress. Worn out wMi 
fetigue, they lay stretched on the bare earth, hearts 
-broken, ready to expire, when a troop of wild asses 
(e), returning from pasture, went up the steep ascent 
of a rock covered with a grove of trees. The ver- 
dure of the herbage round the place suggested the 
idea of springs near at hand. Moses traced the steps 
Cff the animals, and discovered a pleMiful vein oi 
water. By this relief the fainting multitude was raised 
- from despair. They pursued their journey for sik 
days (y) without intermission. On the seventh thegr 
made halt, and, having expelled the natives, took 
possession of the country, where they built their 
city, and dedicated their temple. 

IV. In order to draw the bond of union closer^ 
tfbd to establish his own authority, Moses gave a 
hew form of worship, and a system of religious ce* 
remcHHi^s, the reverse of every thing (a) known «to 
any other age or country. Whatever is held sacred 
by the Romans i(6), with the Jews is.profioie; and 
what in other nations is unlawful and impure, wdth 
ihem is fully ei^tablished. The figidre of &e «rnmd 
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(r), that guided them to refreshing springs, b con* 
secrated in the sanctuary of their temple. In contempt ' 
of Jupiter Hammon^ they sacrifice a ram. The ox 
(d)^ W(»3hipped in Egypt for the god Apis, is skun 
as a victim by the lews. From the flesh of swine 
they abstain altogether. An animal, subject to the 
same leprous disease {e) that infected their whole 
nation, b not deemed proper food. The famine, 
with which they wcrt for a long time afflicted, is 
frequently commemorated (/) by a solemn fiwt. 
Their bread, in memory of their having seized a 
quantity of grain to relieve their wants (g)^ is made 
without leaven. The seventh day (A) is sacred to 
rest^ for on that day their labours ended; and such 
is their natural propensity to sloth, that, m conse* 
quence of it (t)i every seventh year is devoted to 
repose and sluggish inacti^ty. For this septennial 
custom some account in a dil^nt manner: they 
tell us, it is an institution in honour of Saturn (k\ 
either because the Idaeans, expelled, as has i)een 
been mentioned, from the isle of Crete, transmitted 
to their posterity the princijdes of their religious 
creed, or because, among the seven planets, diat 
govern the universe, Saturn moves in the highest 
orbit (/), and acts with the greatest energy. It may 
be added, that the period, in which the heavenly 
bodies peiform their revolutions, is regulated by die 
number seven (m). 

V. These rites and ceremonies, from whatever 
source derived, owe their chief support to their an- 
tiqttiQr. They have other institutions, in themselves 
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voati ccnrupt^ impure, and even abominable^ but rageriy 

^ ^'^ emfaraced^ as if their veiy depravity (a) were a re- 

933, commendation. The scum and rduse of other lia- 

A. D. 

7(^ tions, renouncing the religion of their country, flock^p 
ed in crowds to Jerusalem, enrichbg the place willi 
gifts and ofierings. Hence the wealth and grandeur 
of the state. Connected amongst themselves by the 
most obstinate, and inflexible faitfi {b)i die. Jews ex- 
tend their charity to all of their own persuasion, 
while towaids the rest of mankind they nourish a 
sullen and inveterate hatred. Strangers are exclu^d 
fitom their tiUes. Unsociable to all others, diey eat 
and lodge with one another only; and, thou^ ad- 
dicted to sensuality, they admit no intercourse Uridi 
women from other nations. Among themselves their 
passions are without restraint. Vice itself is lawlul 
(c). That they may know each other by distinctive 
marks, they have e^ablbhed the practice of circum- 
QiHion (d). All, who embrace their faith, mbmit to 
the same opemti<Hi. The first elements of their reli- 
gion teach their proselytes to despise the gods, to 
abjure d^eir country, and forget their parents, thdr 
brothers, and their children. To encourage theit own 
internal population is a great object of their policy. 
. No man is allowed to put his children (e) to death. 
The souls of such as die in battle, or by the hand of 
the executioner, are thought to be immortal. Hence 
two ruling passions; the desire of multiplying their 
species, and a fixed contempt of death. The bodies 
of the deceased are never burned (y): they choose 
rather to inter them, after the example of the £g3^- 
tians. With that people they agree in their bdief of 
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spirits (g), the same solicitude, and the same doc» ^ -■ 
trine. With regard to<thc Deity (h) their creed is ^ ' 
dUferent. The Egyptians worship various animals, ^^ 
and also certain symbdical representations, which 
are. the work of man; the Jews acknowledge one 
God only, and him they see in the mind's eye, and 
him they adore in ccmtemplation, condenming, as 
imjHOus idolatm^, all who with periidiaiUe materials, 
wrou^t iniD the human form, attempt to give a 
representation of the Deity. The God of the Jews is 
the great govemii^ mind (i), tbat directs and guides 
the whole frame of nature, eternal, infinite, and nei- 
ther capaUe of <ihange, nor subject to decay. In 
consequence of this opinion, no such thing as a statue 
was to be seen in their city, much less in their 
templ^« Flattery had not learned to pay that h<Hnage 
to their own. kings, nor were they willing to admit 
the. statues of the Cssars. Their priests, it is true, 
made use of fifes and cymbals: th^ were crowned 
with wreadis of iyy {k)y and a vine wrought in gdkl 
was seen in their temple. Hence scmie have inferred, 
that Bacchus, the conqueror of the East, was the 
otject of their ad<Mration% But the Jewish forms of 
worship have iu> conformity to the rites of Bacchus. 
The latter have their festive days, which are always 
celelnBted vnA mirth and carousing banquets. 
Those of Ae Jews are a gloomy ceremony, full of 
d>mud enthusiasm, rueful, n^an, and sordid (/). 

VI. The country of Judasa is bounded on the 
east by Arabia (a); on. the south by Egypt; on the 
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west by Phoenicia and the sea; the northam frontier 
sti^tches to a great length along the confines d 
Syria. The natives are strong, and patient of labour. 
The climate is dry and sultry; rain is seldom seen, 
and the soil is rich and fertile. Besides the fruits 
known in Italy, the palm and balm tree flourish in 
great luxuriance. The palm is beautiful as well as 
lofty; the balm is of moderate growth. Its branches, 
when the juices circulate, seem to csdl for an inci- 
sion, but they dresul the api^cation of steel; the 
veins shrink from its approach* The operation is 
performed widi a shell, or pointed stone. The liquor 
that distils from the wound is of use in medicine. 
Libanus is the highest mountain in the country. It 
rises to a great height, affording shade under its 
verdant groves, and, even in the ardent heat of diat 
sultry region, covered at the top with eternal snow 
(&)• From this mountain the river Jordan (c) derives 
its source, and the abundance of its waters. The 
stream does not discharge itself into the sea: it nitis 
into two different lakes (</), preserving through both 
a clear and unmixed current, tin it loses itself in a 
third. The last of these lakes is of immense extent, 
resembling a sea, but more nauseous to the taste, 
and, by its fetid exhalations, pernicious to the 
neighbourhood. The winds occasion no undulation: 
the surface is never ruffled. No fish can live in these 
waters. The birds that love to dip the wing, avoid 
the place. The fluid dement, for it can scarce be 
called water, supports, as it were on a solid expanse, 
whatever is thrown in. Between those who cannot 
swim, and the perfect masters erf* the art^ dierc is no 
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diferenoe (^): all float with equal ease. At certain boc»: 
seasons of the year, the lake throws up a quantity . ^' * 
of pitch (/), or bitumen. Experience, the mother of «^ 
all useful arts, has taught men how to gather it. It ^ 
is a liquid substance» naturally of a black hue. The 
infusion of vinegar gives cohesion to the parts. 
Wh^n thus condensed) it floats on the surface, and 
you may grasp it with yovu* hand. Those who make 
it their business to collect it, draw one end into their 
boats; the rest of the mass follows without toil or 
difficulty, and continues loading the vessel, till the 
viscous substance is cut in two. The separation is 
neither made with iron nor with brass. Touch it 
with blood, or with linen tinged with menstrual 
evacuations, and the parts instandy divide. Such is 
the. account transmitted to us by ancient authors. 
We learn, however, from modern experience, that 
this extraordinary substance, floating in heaps jip 
and down the lake, is driven towards the shore, or 
easily drawn by the hand; and when the vapour that 
exhales from the land, or the heat of the smi, has 
sufficiently dried and hardened it, it is then cut 
asunder, like wood or stone, by wedges, or the 
stroke of the hatchet. 

VII. At a small distance from the lake lie those 
wide extended plains, which tradition says were 
fermerly a rich and fruitful country, abounding 
with populous cities (a), but long since destroyed 
by fire from heaven, and now a barren desert. 
Amidst the ruins, which still remain, We are told 
that the marks of celestial vengeance may be cleariy 

Vol. V. S 
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BOOK traced, and that the soil, consumed and parched, has 
-- — — lost the powers of vegetation. Whatever the earth 
823. produces, whether by the prolific vigour of nature, 
7a ' or the cultivation of man, nothing ripens to perfec- 
tion. The herbage may shoot up, and the trees may 
put forth their blossoms; they may even attain the 
usual appearance of maturity; but, with this florid 
outside, all within turns black, and moulders into 
dust. To speak my own opinion, though it be true 
that great and flourishing cities have been destroyed 
by fire from heaven, yet the desolation here deacr3>« 
ed may be accounted for from natural causes. The 
exhalations from the lake seem sufficient to blast 
the vital principle of the soil, and to infect the whole 
atmosphere. By consequence, all manner of gram» 
and the fruits of the autumn, naturally perish in a 
climate so hostile to vegetation. The river Bdus (6) 
empties itself into the sea that washes the coast of 
Judsea. The sands, which the stream carries down 
in lai^ quantities, are taken up at its mouth, and, 
being mixed with nitre, dissolve by the action of 
fire, and soon afterwards harden into glass. The 
shore is of small extent, and, though constantly 
searched^ these ingredients still remain unexhausted. 

VIII. The face of the country is covered witii 
villages. There are likewise towns of considerable 
note. Jerusalem is the capital. The temple is <fis- 
tinguished by its wealth, no less than by its magni- 
ficence. The fortifications of the city are its first de- 
fence; the royal palace is the second; the inclosuie, 
where the temple stands, forms the third. Even a 
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Jew is not admitted beyond the portal. No man, ikkxk 
except the priests, has access to the interior parts. ^ ^ ^ 
While the Assyrians, and after them the Medes and ^^ 
Persians, were masters of the qriental world, the ^^* 
Jews, of aU the nations then held in subjection, 
were deemed the vilest. At a subsequent period, 
when the Macedonian monarchy was established, 
Antiochus, the reigning king, formed a plan to weed 
out the superstition of the country. To reform, if 
possible, so corrupt a race, he intended to introduce 
the manners and institutions of Greece; but^ a war 
with the Parthians (Arsaces being then in arms) 
rendered that design abortive. In process of time, 
when the Macedonians were by degrees enfeebled, 
when the Parthian state was in its in&ncy, and the 
Romans were yet at a distance, the Jews seized the 
opportunity to erect a monarchy of their own (a). 
Their kii^ were soon deposed by the caprice and 
levky of the pec^le. They returned, however, in a 
short time, and, having recovered the throne by force 
of arms, made the people feel the weight of theii 
resentment. A scene of oppression followed; citizens 
were driven into exile; whole cities were demolish- 
ed; brothers, wives, and parents, were put to death; 
and, in short, every species of cruelty, usual among 
despotic kings, was enforced with rigour by the 
usurpers. They saw that superstition is among the 
instruments of tyranny; and, to strengthen their ill. 
gotten power, they not only supported the national 
rites and ceremonies, but united in their own per- 
aCHis the sacerdotal and regal functions. 
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BTOK IX. Pompey was the first Roman (a) tliat sub- 
-j-jj^dued the Jews. By right of conquest he entered 
A^. their temple. It b a fact well known, that he found 
''^- no image, no statue (A), no symbolical representa- 
tion of. the Deity; the whole presented a naked 
dome; the sanctuary was unadorned and simple* By 
Pompey's order the walls of the city were levellol 
to the ground, but the temple was left entire. In 
the civU wars that afterwards shook the empire, 
when the eastern provinces fell to the lot of Mark 
Anthony, Pacorus (r), the Parthian king, made 
himself master of Judasa; but being, in a short time 
after, put to death by Ventidius, his forces retired 
beyond the Euphrates. Caius Sosius once more re* 
duced the Jews to obedience. Herod {d) was placed 
on the throne by Mark Anthony, and Augustus 
confirmed the sceptre in his hand. On the death of 
Herod, a m^i of the name of Simon (e), without 
deferring to the authority of the emperor, usurped 
the sovereignty. He, however, was punished for 
his ambition by Quinctilius Varus, the govem<^ 
of Syria; and the kingdom, by an equal partition, 
was divided between the three sons of Herod. 
During the reign of Tiberius, %ings remained in a 
state of tranquillity. Caligula (/) ordered his statue 
to be erected in the temple. The Jews, rather than 
submit, had recourse to arms. Caligula was assassi- 
nated, and the contest died widi him. In the follow- 
ing reign, the Jewish kings being either dead, or 
their dominion reduced to narrow limits, the rest of 
Judasa (g) was converted into a Roman province. 
Claudius committed the administration to Roman 



kni^iitSi or to his favourite freedmeii. Atitonius book 
Felix (A) was of the latter description; a man who, a^u.c. 
from low beginnings, rose to power, and, with the /^ 
true genius of a slave exercised the tyranny of an ^^* 
eastern prince. He married Drusitta, the grand* 
daughter of Anthony and Cleopatra. Mankind had 
then two extraordinary objects to gaz#^at; one in 
the person of Claudius, emperor of Rome; and the 
odier, an enfranchised slave; each the grandson of 
Mark Anthony (i). 

X. The Jews, though harassed by various acts 
of oppression, continued to give proofs of their 
patient spirit, till Gessius Florus (a), in the chaimc- 
ter of procurator, took upon him the administn^on 
of the.province. Under him a war broke out Ces- 
tius Gallus (A), the governor of Syria, endeavoured 
to crush the revolt. He fought a number <^ battles, 
in most of titiem unsuccessful. After his death, 
which was, perhaps, hastened by disappointment 
and vexation, Vespasian, by the ^)pointment <^ 
Nero, succeeded to the command. Supported by 
his great military character, and the good fcntune 
that attended his arms, with the additional advantage 
of able officers under him, that general, in two 
summer campaigns (r), over-ran the whole country, 
and made himself master of all the inferior cities. 
Jerusalem was the only place that held out. In the 
fcdlowing year, the war with Vitelhus engaged his 
attention, and the Jei^rs enjoyed an interval of re- 
pose. The peace of Italy beii^ at length restored, 
foreign affidrs demanded his immediate care. The 
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BOOK Jews w6re.the only natkm that refused to sabmit. 
j^ u. c. "^^^ obstinacy of that stubborn people filled Vespa- 

^^ sian with resentment. But what sudden emergencies 
might invcdve a new reign in difficulties, could not 
be foreseen. In order to be fH^pared for all events, 
Vespasian judged it the wisest measure to leave his 
son Titus at the head of the army. The prince, as 
dready mentioned, encamped under the walk of 
lerusidem, and drew out his legions in the face of 
the enemy {d). 

XL The JeWs appeared in force on the plains 
under the nmiparts, d^ermined, if successful, to 
push their advantage, and, if obliged to give ground, 
sure oi a retreat within their fortifications. The 
Roman cavalry, with a detachment from the light» 
armed cohcn-ts, advanced to the attack. A battle 
was fought, but with doubtful success. The Jews 
Uxk shelter within their walls, venturing, however, 
for several days afterwards, to sally out in small 
parties, till, tired by repeated losses, they resolved 
to shut themselves up witibin their fortifications. 
Titus prepared to carry the place by stc»*m. To 
linger before it, tUl famine compelled a suirender, 
appeared unworthy of the Roman name. The sol- 
diers were eager to brave every dango*: courage, 
ferocity, and the hope of gaining the rewards of 
victory, inspired the whole army. Titus had his 
private motives: Rome was before his ^es; wealth 
and magnificence dazzled his imagination; and 
pleasure had its allurements. If the ciQr was not 
taken by assault, a siege in form woqki detain him 
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too long finom the splendid scene that lay before 
him. But Jerusalem stood upon an eminence, diffi- ^ ^'^ 
cult of approach. The natural strength of the place J^ 
was increased by redoubts and bulwarks, which, ^* 
even on the level plain, would have made it secure 
from insult. Two hills (41), that rose to a prodigioujs 
height, were inclosed by walls constructed with 
skill, in some places projecting forward, in others 
retiring inwardly, with the angles so formed, that 
the besiegers were always liable to be annoyed in 
flank. The extremities of the rock were sharp, 
abrupt, and craggy. In convenient places, near the 
summit, towers were raised sixty feet high, and 
others, on the declivity of the sides, rose no less 
tihan a hundred and twenty feet. These works pre- 
sented a spectacle altogether astonishing. To die 
distant eye they «seemed to be of equal elevation. 
Within the city, there were other fortifications in- 
closing the palace of the kings. Above all was seen, 
eonq>icuous to view, the tower Antonia (6), so 
called by Herod, in honour of the triumvir who had 
been his friend and benefiictor. 

XII. The temple itself (a) was a strong fortress, 
in the nature of a citadel. The fortifications were 
built with consummate skill, surpas^g, in art as 
weU as hdxmr, all the rest of the works. The very 
porticos that surrounded it were a strong defence. 
A perennial spring supplied the place with water. 
Subterraneous caverns were scooped under the 
rock. The rain water was saved in pools and cis- 
terns. It was foreseen by the founders of the city, 
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AUG '^P^S°^^ ^ ^^ ^1^^^ ^f mankind, would be pro- 
^^ duetive of frequent wars; hence so many precau- 
tkms against a siege. Since the reduction of the 
place by Pompey, experience taught the Jews new 
modes of fortification; and the corruption and vena- 
lity that pervaded the whole reign of Claudius, 
fiivoured all their projects. By bribery they obtain- 
ed permission to rebuild their walls (6). The 
strengdi of the works plainly showed that, in pro- 
found peace, they meditated future resistance. The 
destruction (c) of the rest of their cities served to 
increase the number of the besieged. A {»x>digious 
conflux poured in from all quarters, and among 
them the most bold and turbulent spirits of the 
nation. The city, by consequence, was distracted 
by internal divbions. They had three armies, and 
as many generals. The outward walls, forming the 
widest extent, were defended by Simon: John, 
otherwise qalled Bargioras, commanded in the mid- 
dle precinct: Eleazar kept possession of the temple. 
The two former commanded the, greatest number 
of soldiers; the latter had the advantage of situation. 
The three parties quarrelled among themselves. 
Battles were fought within the walls (</); stratagems 
were practised; conflagrations destroyed parts of the 
city, and a large quantity oi grain was consumed in 
the flames. Under colour of performing a^sacrifice 
(^), John contrived to send a band of assassins, to 
cut off Eleazar and his whole party in one general 
massacre. By this atrocious deed he gained posses- 
sion of the temple. From that time two contending 
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&ctt<ms threw ey«y thing into confiision, till the book 

enemy at their gates obliged them to unite in their ^ ^j'^ ' 

comm<m defence. ^f^ 

to/ 

XIII. Portents and prodigies announced the ruin 
of the ci^: but a people, blinded by their own 
i^tional superstition, and with rancour detesting the 
religion of other states, held it unlawful (a) by vows 
and victims to deprecate the impending danger. 
Swords were seen jittering in the sdr (A); embattled 
armies appeared, and the temple was illuminated by 
a stream of light, that issued from the heavens. 
The portal flew open, and a voice more than human 
denounced the immediate departure of the gods. 
There was heard, at^the same time, a tumultuous 
and terrific sound, as if superior beings were ac- 
tually rushing forth. The impre^ion made by these 
wonders fell upon a few only: the multitude relied 
upon an ancient prophecy, contmned, as they be* 
lieved, in books kept by the priests, by which it 
was foretdd, that, in this very juncture, the power 
of the East would prevail over the nations, and a 
race of men would go forth from Judasa to extend 
their dominion over tfie rest of the world. Thepre- 
^tion, however, couched in ambiguous terms, re* 
lated {c) to Vespasian and his son Titus. But the 
Jewish mind was not to be enlightened. With the 
u»ial propensity of men ready to believe what they 
ardently wish, the populace assumed to themselves 
the ^scene of grandeur which the fates were prepar- 
mg to bring forward. Calamity itself could not 
opeii their eyes. The number besieged in Jerusa- 
VoL.V. T 
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BOOK lem, including bodi sexes and every age, anumotedt 
' ^ ^' ^. according to the best accounts, to no less than six 
^ hundred thousand (d). All who were ca^pable of 
7^ serving appeared in arms. The number of effective 
men was beycmd all proportion greater than could 
be expected, even in sp vast a multitude. The 
women, no less than the men, were ii^amed with 
seal and ardoun If doomed to quit their countrjFt 
life, they declared, was more terrible than deatb 
Uself* Against a city so strcH^ly fortified, uxA 
defended by such an obstinate race, Titus saw that 
nothing could be done, either by surprise or a 
general assault He threw up mounds and ramparts, 
and prepared battering engines* He stationed the 
l^ons at different posts, and assigned to each a 
dbtinct share of the duty. For some time no attack 
was made. In the interval, the Remans prepared all 
the maehmes c£ war, which either the ancients had 
employed, or modem genius invented» 

XIV. It will now be proper to return to the 
afl&irs of Germany. Civilis, after the check which 
he received in the country of the Treverians, re- 
cmited his army by levies made in Germany. Widi 
these forces he fixed his station in the dd can^ 
called Vetxra (a), depending on the sti^i^;th of 
(jbe jdace. The exploits already performed on that 
very ^ot, he hoped, would rouse the valour of his 
men. Cerealis followed him by rapid marches, with 
an army more than douUe his former minU^er, 
having been joined by the second, the sixth, ^^ 
the fourteenth legions. To these were added t|ie 
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ccliorts and davahy, which had some time before mor 
received ordo^ to come up to his assistance. They ^u\v 
did not immediately dbey; but since his victory they Jj^ 
lost no time. The commanders on both sides were ^^* 
eager to engage. Delay was not die genius of either; 
but the two armies were separated by a marshy plain 
of vast extent. The natural humidity of the so9 
was increased by the skill of Civilis, who had con- 
trived, by obstructions thrown across the bed of 
the Rhme, to stop the current^ and discharge a vast 
body of water on the neighbouring plains. A treach* 
erotts spot like this, covered with an inundation, 
AaI concealed the solid ground, Was highly disad- 
vantageous to the Romans, who carried a weight of 
armour, and had no skill in swimmmg. The Ger^ 
mans, on the contrary, had every thing in their ft- 
vour. To make their way through floods and livers, 
was their usual practice. They were lightiy armed, 
and their size and stature enabled them to wade 
tiirougfa the waters. 

XV. The B^vians advanced near enough to in- 
s^t the Romans. An engagement fofiowed. The 
legions were thrown into di^H^er. Their arms and 
horses were swallowed iq> in the fens, while the 
Barbarians, acquainted with the shdlows and fbrda- 
Ue places, advanced wilh alacrity, yet not daring to 
attack tlie front of tiie lines, but making their im- 
piresrion on the flank and rear. The conflict had no 
appearance ct two armies engaged on a sdid plain: 
it resembled a naval fight, where the combatants are 
driven «t the mercy of the waves. Wberever a finn 
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BOOK footing could be found, to that spci every e&rt Was 
-j-jj^ directed. Th^ sound, the wounded» those who could 
J^ iswim, and those who were unused to the waters» 
^<^- were all, without distinction, involved in one gene* 
ral scene of distress. The slaughter, however, was 
inconsiderable* The Germans, not daring to hazard 
a battle out of their fens, returned to their camp. The 
event of the day made the generals on both sides 
\vish for a deci^ve action; but they wished widi 
different motives. Civilis wanted to pursue his ad« 
vantage, and Cerealis to retrieve hb honour. Suc- 
cess inspired the Barbarians; the Romans were 
roused to a sense of shame. The night was passed 
by both armies in a very di&rent manner. War 
songs and savage uproar resounded from the Ger- 
man camp; the Romans continued silent, breathing 
revenge, and meditating fiiture carni^. 

XVI. At the return of day, Cerealis drew out 
his army. In the front he pLaced the cavalry and 
auxiliary cohorts, and, to support them, the legions 
in the rear. He took post himself at the head of a 
chosen band, to act as occasi(m might require. Ci- 
vilis, instead of presenting a regular line, formed his 
men in separate divisions. On the right stood the 
Batavians and Gugemians; the left was occupied 
by the Germans, with the Rhine on thm flank. No 
ge9eral harangue was made to either army. The 
commanders, on both sides, passed through the 
ranks, exhorting their men as the occasion prompt- 
ed. Cerealis called to mind the glory of the Romao 
name, and the victories of ancient as well as mod^^m 
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^te. "You may now," he sdd, "by cmc vigor- book 
** ous effort, exterminate a base, a treacherous, and 



A.U. c. 
" a vanqui^ed race. It is not a battle you are to ^ 

** expect: you are going forth the avengers of your '^* 
** country, to punish a rebellious crew. In the late 
** engagement you were inferior in number, and yet 
** Aeir bravest troops fled before you. You see the 
** refuse of your swords; a set of runaways, who in 
^' their minds still bear the galling memory of their 
^^ late defeat, and on their backs the print of igno- 
** minious wounds." He next addressed Ae legions, 
in the style peculiarly suited to each. The four^- 
teenth he called the conquerors of Britain. The 
sixth raised Galba to the imperial dignity. The soU 
diers of the second were now to flesh their maiden 
swords, and in that field to consecrate their banners 
and their eagle. From the legions he passed to the 
German army, and, with hands outstretched, point- 
ed to the fields around, and there, he ssdd, " There 
" is your station; that bank of the Rhine, and that 
" camp was yours: wade through the blood of your 
** enemies, and recover your own." The general 
was heard with shouts of applause. The whole army 
panted for the onset: those who were weary of a 
long peace, were eager to signalize their valour; 
whfle others, harassed out with the toils of war, 
hoptd^ by one glorious victory, to find the end and 
recompense of all their labours. 

XVII. In the opposite army Civilis was neither 
silent nor inactive. " These fields," he said, "have 
'^ seen your brave exploits. The Batavians and the 
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BOOK ^Gernniis, A tvferjr stejp Ihcjr take, tread ion the 
■ '^ " moimiiients of their own fione, asid the bones of 
n^ ** sbutghlered legions. The Romans» whidiever way 
^ ** they turn their eyes, have nodif ng before diem but 
** memorials oi their own captivity^ th^ defeat, and 
** their disgrace. If in the Treverian territories the 
^* issue of the battle was unpropitions, the event of 
^^ dtitt day ought to make no impression. In diat 
*^ field the Germans conquered; but, too eager for 
'^pldnder^ ithey suftired the vfctory to be snatched 
^ out i^f thdr hands. From that moment we have 
^ been in a tndn of success, while die Romans have 
"had to struggle widi every difficulty. Whatever 
" could be done by the skin of your general^ has 
" been provided for yon. Fens and marshes are the 
^ spat where you are to engage. The depths and 
" shallows are known to you, and they will be the 
^^ grave of the Romans. The Rhine, and the gods of 
** Germany, are before you. In their view, and under 
" their protection^ rush on to the charge; and let 
" each man remember, that on his sword depends 
** the wdfere cf his parents, his wife, his children, 
" and the liberty of his countxy. This day, my friends, 
" this important day will either prove us the gloiious 
" rivals of our femed forefathers, or send down our 
" names with disgrace and in£uny to the latest pos- 
." terity." The Barbarians, according to their custom, 
applauded by clanking their arms (a), and dancing 
in wild distortion. They rushed on to the attack, 
dischargii^ a volley of stones, and leaden balls, and 
other missive weapons. By diis artifice they hoped 
to brii^ on an ei^;agement in the fens; but the Ro- 
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XVIIL The Barhanans exhausted their store of ^^ 
4arts, when^ the battle growing ^MPaim, thej could 
BQ longer restraio their ar^kmr. They rushed for- 
ward with impetuous fury. Their huge stature gave 
Ibtm evefy advaotage. With iheir Icsig ^le^ra they 
we» able to goad ^od pierce the Romans^ who with 
diflbulty kept thdr footing Qia the slippery soiL A 
band of Bructeriaiia had the spirit to quit the dam 
erected acfx»s the Rhine» and swim to the shore. 
The Romans were throimi inio disorder. Th^ auxi- 
liary cohorts began to give way» when the legions 
advanced to sustain the fight» and stepped the pro- 
gress ci the enemy. The battle was now on equal 
terms. In that moment» a Batavian deserter informed 
Cere4i8» that a party of cavalry might with ease 
wheel round die marsh» and at the further extremi^ 
attack die enemy in the rear. The ground» he said, 
was» in that part» dry and firm» and there the Gu- 
gennans might be taken by surprise. Two squadrons 
of horse, w^th ^ desorter for their guide» reached 
die place, and surrounded the enemy. A shout of 
victoiy gave notice of this advantage. The legions» 
at die same time» charged in front. The Barbarians 
fted with precipitation towards the Rhine. Had the 
fleet beea put in iqotion to second the operations of 
^ army» tJuit day would have closed the war. The 
approach of night, and a sudden storm of rain» hin- 
dered the cavahry from nstxing in the action. 
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BOOK XIX. On the following day, the tenA le^rni faeii^ 
-^j-^j^ arrived from Spain, Cerealis detached the fourteeniJti 
^^ to reinforce Annius Galius (a) in the upper province. 
^^' Civilis at the same time was rehrfbrced by die 
Chaucians; but, even with those succours, he did 
not think himself in force to protect the Bataviim 
cities (b). Content with carrying off whatever was 
portable, he set 6re to the rest, and retired to tlie 
island. The Romans, he well knew, could not follow 
him without throwing up a bridge, and for ttett 
purpose they had no boats in readiness. As aiurther 
security, he had the precaution to destroy the great 
dam (c) formerly laid across the Rhine by Dmstis 
Germanicus, leaving the river, thus freed from ob- 
struction, to flow in its natural channel towards the 
confii^es of Gaul. The consequence was, that, the 
current taking a new course, the body of water, 
which separated the island from the main land, sunk 
into a scanty stream, and the space between Germanf 
and Batavia seemed to be one continued continent. 
Tutor and Classicus passed over the Rhine, followed 
by no less than a hundred and thirteen Trevenan 
senators (d). Alpinus Montanus, tl^ deputy sent, as 
above mentioned, from Cremona by Antomus Pri- 
mus to the states of Gaul, was one of the number. 
He was accompanied by his brother Decinuis 
Alpinus. These men dbpersed themselves amoi^ 
the neighbouring nations, urging every topic that 
could excite compassion; and by their g^ifts and pve* 
sents, in a country fond of tumult and commotion^ 
they raised considerable levies. 



XX« Ctvffis fbmid himself in a condition to re- Moft 
]uiidie the war. He formed four divisoons of hi^XlTcT 
army, with intent to ^ttadt on one and the same ^ 
day the Roman eohc»ts» the cavalry, and die le- ^* . 
gions at four diflfefent po^; the tenth legion at 
Arenacum («); the second at Batavo^rum; and the 
aiixiliariea in their oitrenchnients at Grinnes (6) 
and Vada. In tins aiterpriae, Civflis headed one of . 
tibc^ diviffioiMi; Veraac, lus sister's son, led the se.^ 
oaad; Claasicus and Tutor had dieir separate com-> 
mands» Ln these sevefd attempts, cmnplete success 
«as not e^Lpected; but iirtiere much was hazarded^ 
tibe isime in-some quarter might be prosperous* 
The enen^ knew tbit Cereahs was not an officer 
of ^ irtricte^ caution; and therefore hoped, that, 
wliik he was distracted by different tidings, and, 
byconsequence, obliged to haslen from one post te 
asifitia(8r^ he mi|^t be amnewfaere imeitepted on ins 
m»hu The party, destined to Morm Ac quarters 
of the teaxth kgi<m, |ud^ii^ it an enterprise of top 
much danger, desisied from the prQJebf; content 
with Ming on audi as were employ^ at a4fete)Ge 
firtmt the eamp in heiraig wood for the use ctf the 
anny* In this attack, the prasfect of the camp^ fite 
pone^ centurions, and a few soldiers, were cut to 
pieces. Tht rest todk shdte»r within the entrench^ 
menfes. At Balavodurum dK^ pu^ of the enemy was 
to destixqr a bridge, wiiidi tin Romans had in piort 
constructed over the riven A ferce engagement 
foOownd, but the dsppxcaicb <ii night kit It imde* 
dded. 
Vol. V. U 
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BOW XXI. The attack at Vada, under the coadtfct of 
A. V. c. Civilis, and at Gmnes, led on by Classkus, were 

/^ attended with greater duiger to die Romans. At 
^ each pine the assault was made with resisdess 
fury. The best and bravest of the soldiers peridied 
on the spot. Among them fell Brigandcos, at the 
head «rf* a squadron of horse; a man, as ahead^ 
stated, distinguished by his zeal in the service of 
Rome, aid his avowed hatred of Civilis, his unde 
(a). While the Romans w^re pressed <m every sUe^ 
Cerealis, widi a select body of cavaliy , came up to 
dieir rdief. The fortune of die day was iastaittly 
changed. The GeniKins in a panie phmged into the 
river. Civilis attempted to stop their flight. His pen- 
son being known, a shoiMr of darts was diachai^ed 
against him. He quitted his hofse, and saved him- 
self by swimming across the river.' The Gemans 
escaped by the samie expedinit. Tutor and C^Msi»* 
eus were conveyed away in boats. The Romaftfleet» 
' notwithstanding positive ord^s,.fiiikd apun to^c^ 
<^rate with the land forces. Several of the i 
were dispersed on diferent duties^ and fear i 
ed the rest. It was the constant fault of QeisealiB 
never to allow due time for the execudon of \m or« 
ders. His designs were always: sudden, but di^i 
crowned him with glory. Where Us confluot 
fiahle to censure, ftortune seemed wiUingio. repair 
his error. Success made him over««aiiguiiie^ and; 
by consequence, (itiscdpline Mltftto negltet rit was 
but a few days after diis vielwy that he aamni^ 
escaped being made a prisoner. His address aaircd 
him from the hands of the enemy, but not from the 
disgrace of his own misconduct. 
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XXII. He bad been as ficr as Bona and Now- 



V. 

mim to Huqiect the camp» then carrying, on at tfaoae ^ ^ £ 
^ces,. for the winter quarters of tl^ kgtoos. He J^ 
chose to return by water. Amc»ig tlie troops that ^^ 
fi(dk)iwed his boats along the banks of the Rhine, no 
order was observed, no discipline, no night watch. 
Tte Gvermans saw their negligoioe, and todc their 
measures accordingly. They chose a night remuk* 
ably d«k, and sailed down die river. They landed 
widiout exposition, and rushed immediately to die 
entrenchments. They began with art and stratagem. 
Tliey cut the cords of the tei^^and butchered the 
men as they lay stru^lii^ under the load. Another 
patty, m die mean time, attacked the fleet They 
fimtened dwir grappjBng instruments, and began to 
iiawl off the vesads. Their first approach was con- 
dueled in «knee; but the daughter was no sooner 
begun, tha% to increase the terror^ they rent the 
aor wkh shouts and savage uproar. Roused by the 
aogiiishof their wounds, the {tomans started from 
dieir brd^ they grasped their arms, and rui wild 
9baat die avemies of their (^mp; some completely 
aemed^ but the greatest part with their clothes 
^rown on in thcdr hurry^ and their swords in their 
hands» Cercalis, half asleep, and almost naked» 
owed his safieQr to a nnstake. The Barbarians saw 
the pr9toiiaA ship with a flag displayed, and, from 
4Nt cireumMEaice inferring that the general was 
^n board) took possession of the vessel. Cereali^ 
bad passed tl^ night in another quarter. A woman 
from die country of the Albians, known by the 
name of Chuidia $acrata, had attracted his notice; 
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and <he lepott (tf die «mjr wai, tibt, wliea ^ at* 
tide bq^, be was bqipy in her embrace» Hie 
^^ aentiaels, who had negfected the duty of their 
7^' watch^ auide an excuae thst did no honour to the 
geneiaL That th^ might not distmb hk reat, their 
onkra were to obaerve die strictest silence^ and» faf 
cbnaeqooK^e, aaalcng no signal, and using no ira^ 
word, diey themselTes were overpowered widi sleep* 
It wasbpoad day^ligfat when theGermans saiiedbaek» 
leading with ^em the csfitiired vessels, and among 
them die pr^torian gallejr, which they afletw aw h 
sent by the river Luppia (0), as a present to Veleda. 

XXIU. Civilis had die aabidon to diqilay faia 
naval armament* For this puipose he e(|iiipped all 
the vessels that carried two nuiks of oarh, or eveil 
one* To these he added a prod^;ioas nuaiber of 
small craft, among which were thirty or fiarty fitted 
out like the Bomm Liburaian gaHeya. The vessels. 
lately taken fiom the Romans carried sails made 
with German mandes, and, with their divecsiQr of 
colours, presented a qpectade not unpleasing to.thc 
eye. The j^ace chosen for this naval show was the 
vast bay, resembling a sea, where the Bhkie dis* 
charges itself through the mouth of the Meuae 
(a) into die ocean. For fittii^ out this flaet Cin» 
Us had two modves; one, to gratify the Mdoaal 
vaniQr of the Bataviana; the second; more impor* 
taut, to intercept the ^ovi»oas sent fiom Gaul fiar 
the use of the Roman army. CereaUs, at the sight 
of this unexpected parade, was strode with wonder; 
but nothing could shake his readutien» He preptr^ 
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ed to HiKt tibe Bubarams on dieir new «temeitt. 
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He «dered out i» fleet, inferipr.in nomber, but -in "^ ^ g i' 
die akiH of the imriiiers, the eoqierience oF liie J^ 
pitots, aod Ibe sise of tbe vesBeis» ^«tly superior, td. 
Tbe. Romans sailed with the current; the enemjr 
had Ae iraid in their iavonn A aKght eogagenent 
followed. Thet^oieetsexdMr^aflightofdartSi 
tibej passed cadi tAct^ and -ponied* This was the 
faal effort cfCmfo. He gare up idl hope^ and fc- 
tned faeycaid die Bfame: Cereafa laid waste the isle 
of Bataviay lefttng", howiever,. the lands and lioaseis 
of Civffis free from injiuy^ Tim pofitf is not unu- 
saal among genenii officers* lit was now the laitter 
end of idle oulomh; the roinjr season set in, and ^le 
river, swelled above its banks, caused an inundation 
throughout the island. The face of the country, 
natundlf low and mvanopy, presented a vast sheet of 
milisr* No ships were at hand; the army was <fis- 
tressed for pncwisbns; and tbe tents and baggage 
were wadied' away by the flood- 

XXiV. Civjlfe asseited afterwards, diat the Ro- 
anaianny in this jnnotoire, night have been «rtterly 
deslrogwd, and that the Germans actuatty intended 
it, if he UmBdf had not diverted them fiom the 
entaiprise. The surrender of that ohief, wMch fol- 
lawed soon after, aasde this account not imprr^aUe. 
Cciealis, by his secretagents, «foed terms of peace 
to tbe fiortavians; lie tempted Ctviiis with a i»t>mise 
of pardon; and to Veleda and her femily he held 
fiarth the adtutages to be gained by terminating a 
war, wUch iiraught mything but slaughter and 



BOW calamity. '^ Her best policy," he sud, *^ would be, 

■ ^^'^ "to entitle herself, by some meritorious act, to the 

Ki « &vour and protecticm of Rome. The Tieverians 

70. ' ^^ were out to pieces, die Ubians submitted, and the 

« Botavians were expelled from dieir country. By 

" tiie friendship of Civttis, Germany had gained 

" nodiing but daughter, ruin, and the desolation of 

" fiunilies. Where is Civilis now? He roams about, 

'* a helpless wanderer, destitute of means, a burthen 

" to his friends. After passing the Rhine so oSten^ 

'^ the Germans may now be satisfied. Fresh hos- 

Utilities would add to their guik. The insolence 

" and the crime would be on their side; on that of 

" Rome, the indignation of the legions, and the vol- 

** geance of the gods." ^*' 

XXV. With this menacfa^ strain Cerealis had 
the art to intermix soodiing promises. The nations 
beyond the BMne were weary of war. The Bata- 
vians b^;an to open dmr eyes. ^* To perast," they 
said, '^ were to provoke their utter ruin. A single 
*' nation could not undertdte to deliver the world 
^* fix>m bondage. By the slaughter of the l^ons, 
''and the destruction of the Roman camps, what 
'' had been gained? New legions, with greater vigour 
.'* and superior numbers, were poured in upon them. 
'* If the war was waged for Vespasian, that end was 
'' answered: Vespasian is masta'of the empke. If to 
'* oppose the Roman people was the real dbgect, die 
*' Batavittisare butahand&l of men, uneqifid to the 
*' task. Let us turn out* eyes to Rlwtia, to Nori- 
''cum, and the odicr alfics of Rome. They are 
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^^ loaded with various iiiqx>st8« From the Bataidans book 



^* Rome exacts no tribute: men and valour are all- ^ ^ ^ 
<< she asks. This may be called a state of fireedomi J^ 
** at the w(»*st, it borders on civil libcr^. And if wie to. 
^* are to choose who shall rule over us, is it not more 
'^ honourable to submit to ^ emperor of Rome; 
*< than, like the Germans, to bear the in&mjrof a 
'^ female reign?" Such was the reasoning of the Ba- 
tavian peq[de. The nobles of the country charged 
every thing to the account of Civilis: *^ By hi^ 
^^ headlong violenoe they were hurried into the war. 
'* In the miseries of his country that resdess diief 
*' hoped to find a remedy for his ruined fortunes: 
*' In evil hour the Batavians werq advised to besiege 
** the legions, and to murder the commanding of- 
^* ficers: the gods, in that moment, denounced their 
^^ vengeflu^ice on the whole nation. The. war: was ne- 
^ccssary for one man, and it has been the ruin of 
'^ lus ccmntry. We are now on the brink of destruc- 
<*tioii: repentance may,expikte our guilt, Bpd^ by 
^ ddlvering up theaikhor of aU cabunily, we may 
^^ atcme for past misconduct'' 

XXVI. Civilis knew the temper of his country- 
men, and todL his measures to prevent the blow. A 
long train of adversity had sunk the vigour of his 
mind; and the love of life, a passion which often 
enervates the noblest minds, began to exert its in- 
fluence. He desired a conference. Cerealis granted 
it. The bridge over the Wahal (a) was broken down 
in the middle. The two chiefs advanced to the ex* 
treme points. In that situaticm Civilis spoke as foU 
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«MK lows: ^^ Were I to plead my cauae befiore m officer 
' ** in the interest of Vitelltus, I should give myaelf 
n^ <* up as lost Pardon I should not expect^ nor would 
70. *< any cisdit be given to what I have to offisr. Vitel- 
/^litts and I were mortal foes. We acted with open, 
^* with avowed hostilky. The qiiarrel was begun by 
^^ him; it was inflamed by me. With Vespasian I 
^^ lived on otfaar terms; my iea^>cct for his person 
!^ 1^ long .been knowUi» While he was yet aprivate 
^^man^ he ranked me in the number of his friends. 
^^ Antoniua Primua knew our copmeetion. By letters 
^'frma diat officer (b) I was urged to kindte the 
<^ flame of war. I was desiced to find employment 
^^ &ir the Gernuoi legions and the states of Gaul» 
^Mhft none mi^t pass over the Alps into Italy. 
^^ The advice of Antpniim» commutticated byhb 
*^lettoB, was seconded by Hordeonius Flaccus in 
*^pcarson« I compMed witb their wishes: I apfieared 
^^ inarms, and dtd in Germany wliat was acoompUah* 
^^ed by Miicianua in Sjrria, by . Aponius in Massia, 
'^ and by Elavianus in Fannonia {e)J^ m m * m 
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I. IN the interview with the Roman general, Civi- appen, 
lis endeavoured, by an artful apology, to disguise bwk 
and palliate his own conduct. He had pretended in ^ ^ ^ 
the beginning, of the war that he took the field in ^^ 
the service of Vespasian^ and his efforts, be now ^^* 
contended, were no way inferior to the Roman 
officers, who, in different parts of the world, exerts 
ed themselves with zeal and ardoqr. in the same 
cause. He claimed the merit of having tound em- 
ploym^nt in Germany for th^ legions devoted to .the 
interest ofrViteliiu^; he had carried hji» victorious 
amis to their very camp, and there obliged them to 
capitulate. An irruption into Italy was prevented by 
the vigour of his , operations, and the oath of fidelity 
to Vespasian was enforced by his orders. He com* ^ 
plained ,thkt thoj$e important services were by his 
enemies invidiously called acts of rebellion. Hut 
thus accused, and thus calumniated, could it be ex- 
pected diat, in such a juncture, he should sheath 
the sword, and, by an ignominious surrender, take 
upon him a load of guilt? Pusillanimity and mean 
compliance would have been treachery to himselE 
He must have incurred the contempt of the legions; 
but he chose by warlike enterprise, and by his 
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AFPEK. valour in the field, to gain their applause. In the 
Boc« distraction of the times many thii^ happened on 
•j-jjr-g^both sides, rash, impetuous, and perhaps not to be 
J^ justified. But where all were bliuneable, to settle 
^* the measure of particular guilt seemed, in his opi- 
mon, to be a fiiiitless inquiry. He added, that the 
Batavians had been at all times the faithful allies of 
Rome:. while they w^re consddered in that light, and 
not treated as a vanquished people, they were will- 
ing to maintain their old attachment with unshaken 
constancy. Their arms, their men, their valour were 
' ready in the service of the empire. These, he said, 
were the sentiments of Ids countrymen; they were 
his principles*, and the rule of hb conduct. Having 
been the adviser of ^e oath to Vespasian, he was 
now the mediator of a general peace. 

It. Cerealis heard the Batavian chief with calm 
attention. He went to the meeting with a pacific 
disposition; and, having nothing so much at heart 
as a compromise of all differences, he dkl not amuse 
himself with a petty controversy about inferior mat- 
ters, at that time of no weight or consequence. He 
scorned to take notice of the Macy with which 
Civilis attempted to cdour his own seditious vio- 
lence; and, in order effectually to restore the public 
tranquillity, he declared himself willing to bury all 
past transactions in total oblivion. Peace was esta- 
blished, and that part of the empire remained fince 
from war and civil commotions. 

Civilis, from that time, lost all weight and influ- 
ence with his countrymen* Th^ considered him a$ 
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Ac' fierce ittcAndiarjr, who had kindled 1)]^ the flaiAe appe^. 
of discord, tod the aiitlMr of a ^ide^wasting war, hi book 

which bbth 'liations saw the desmictifMi of <»mp3y ^-r- 

the ^desolation of dties, aiid the slaughter of annbies. 'ssi. * 
Cerealis was soon after sent to cotmhand in Britam* ro. ' 
He succeeded Vettius Bolanus, aiid, by His warlike 
^irit, revived the lustrt of the Roman name, which 
had been impaired by thfe itiacfive genius of his 
predecessor. 

Peace being finally concluded with the Batavians, 
the Lingones and 'bther states of Gaul laid down 
their arms. The pebpte sa# tihat tfiey^ wire victims 
to the pride and wild ambitfon of their chiefs, and 
all were willing to end a bloody and destructive 
contest, in i/diich desolation was the oaly conse- 
quence of victory, l^ranquillity was restored in that 
part of the empire; but the troubles in Maesia were 
not so easily quelled. That country continued to be 
die theatre of war^ The Sarmatians had made an 
irruption, with' the ferocity usual among Barbarians; 
and having^ two passions to gratify, their love of 
phmder, and their savage ddight in blood, they 
mark<?d their way with carnage and destruction. 'A 
detail of their operations cannot now be given. His* 
tory has transmitted no memorial of those transac- 
tions. All we know is, that Fonteius Agrippa, the 
proconsul of Mae^ia, was defeated in a pitched bat- 
tle, and fell with honour amidst heaps of skin (a). 
Soon after diat disaster, Rubrius Gallus was si^t by 
Vespasian to undertake the conduct of the wan 
That officer restored riiilitar3'<lisciplii», and revived 
the spirit of the legions. He sought the Barbarians 
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APPEN. in their fastnesses, and defeated them in eveiy en^^ 

BOOK counter; hanging always upon their rear, till, at 

A u c ^^"S^> ^^ chased them out of the province, ^and 

'ssa obliged them to repass the Danube. His next care 

r<K was to secure the country from future incursions* 

For that purpose he built a chain of forts on the 

frontier, and, leaving a strong garrison at every 

post, gave an effectual check to the inroads of those 

fierce invaders. 

IIL Rome had now no war upon her hands^ ex* 
cept that in ludaea, under the conduct of Titus. 
The victories obtained by Vespasian, and the rapid 
success with which he over-ran the whole province 
of Galilee, have b^n already stated {a). That com^ 
mander knew the early genius of his son; and having 
decided proofs of his valour and military talents, he 
thought proper, when his own a&irs called him into 
Egypt, to leave Titus to reap the glory of ending 
the war by the conquest of Jerusalem. Tacitus has 
described Titus at the head of a numerous army, 
inspiring the soldiers with zeal and ardour by his 
ow^ example, and winning all hearts by his amiable 
manners (i). We have seen lum encamped before 
the walls of Jerusalem, throwing up towers, and 
preparing for the operations of a regular siege; and 
there, unfortunately, Tacitus leaves us. The rest of 
the great historian's work has perished. The loss 
can never be repaired; but an event so truly inter- 
esting ought not to be passed by in silence. The 
Jewish war, abstractedly from its connection with 
reli^on, presents a series of calamities, and a scene 
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of blood and canu^, that cannot be equalled Sn the afpek. 
records of any other nation. We have before us an bochc 
in&tuated race ripe for destruction, and by their ^^ - 
own folly provoking the vengeance of a great and J^ 
warlike nation, while internal divisions, civil dis* ^^»' 
cotd, party rage and nuidness, conspire with a 
foreign force to accelerate the destruction of their 
whole nation; we see a city so strong by nature and 
art that it was deemed almost impregnable, burnt 
to die ground, and near eleven hundred thousand 
inhabitants p^ishing in the flames; a temple, in its 
form and structure the wonder of the world, rased 
to its foundation; a people driven from their native 
land, dispersed all over the globe to exist in wan* 
dering tribes, but to find no place where they could 
again become a people under their own phui ci 
polity. These are important events; and they be- 
come more striking, when it is considered that they 
were foretold by Christ himself forty years before 
the dreadful catastrophe, in which the immediate 
finger and wrath of God were manifestly displayed. 

IV. The natural causes which led to the destruc* 
tion of Jerusalem^ have beeti^ in some degree ex* 
plained already, but may witb>f^h^riety be retouched 
m tiiis p4ace, when we are entering on a siege that 
terminated in the ruin of a devoted people. The mad 
ambition of Caligula to have his statue placed in the 
'j^emple, was the first occurrence that roused the 
indignatioh of the Jews, and kindled the flame of 
discord throughout the nation. The death of Cali- 
^^ l^ervented an iminediate war, but did qot ap- 



AW&f. pteae* thd' jieidoiKijr of a dtdcoofieiMed peoj^^ who 
BOOK were not <»ily deternfun^ that thci images of deified 
' ^ ' g" emjierors ^should never disgrace ,their temi^, but 
^ wcmld not : sf> much as suffer the likeness of ik» 
70^ Caesars to be brought iitfo their territories* Of tl^ 
zeal Josephiis relates a remarkaUe instance. He telk 
US) that when Vitellius» the governor of Syriay.was 
jv^paring to march his army through a pastt of 
Jivtea, in order [toattack^e Arabs, the chief «of the 
Jkira :<Ajected t» Ihe meas9irei alleging tha^ the 
oolobrs of the legiiwi» were cro^vded with ph^fiuK 
inrages, winch the law^s did ndt aUow to be seen in 
Ihetr country* The Roman gene^ yielded to the 
mmon4trance, and ordered his legioils to pur»u»e a 
morn circuitous way. And yet this condescension 
did not satisfy, the fewiah mind^ Thb aeQd4>loita of 
a revcdt were laid; and Felix» the broker of Pallas, 
the reigning fiivourite at the court of Cbudius, by 
oiq;>ression, rapine, and every species <^ crud^, 
helped to spread a general spirit <tf revolt. Gessius 
Florus, who by his interest widi Pd|^«a obtubed 
from Nero the post of governor of Judaea, found the 
province in a statb of tumult and distraction. His 
conduct added fuel, to^^the flame. Avarice was hb 
ruling passion. Resolnfod to a|^;randize himself, imd 
accumulate immoderate riches, he {nactised every 
species of iniquity, till the people, fired ifith indig* 
nati(Hi, broke out into open rebellion. Cestius Gallua, 
the governor of Syria^ assembled a numerous army , 
and penetrated into the heart of the enemy^s country, 
even to the walls of Jerusalem: but war was not his 
talent: he abandoned Hit ^fsgty and fled with prect» 



^n t& every skiiwifth^Aceoi^ng to lostptamytiief bmb 
ttok an wgte from ow of tte legfalnsi^ and bi the ^ ^* ^ 
pwsmt c«c off no less tfaw ^x thousoiMl of tlie ^^ 
Romsoi army. Cistias did mft long Mniire tfae^&M ^* 
graott. He dkd of grief ; and the goveriffVHM ofSyrii 
iM?&» given to MuciMus, who ailerwttrds^ took iifh«0«^ 
live pa^iti the elevation of VespMAan to the imperiai 
4^1^. But the Jewish war lequired ^ com^saiidev 
who diODkl make that btmness the enty object of 
bis ^ttehtioiu Nero, for the feasom wliich haine beo» 
alrBady m^fitioned» gat^e that comnaMioii to tke 
iaan who was even then deadned to be eii^>erar tif 
Rome (a)* iti tiic space of two siunmer», the victo« 
rienid fenend subdued die tvhole coumny) and made 
hiiiiself HMtftor of eveiy atrong httld and fortified 
oi^y ejboept Jaruaadm, which w^s reser^sed to trawn 
'fkii^ widt iiSilAortal glory » 

y. Tookiia haa desei^aMd die ofty of Jefiaaafem 
and liitt Tem{de) but pedmfsa^ with die advmti^dr 
P'Anv^^ plan» a nm« di^inct kk» of the plaoe 
msty ucm be givda. Tlie eiQr stood tipon two hiUi^ 
mmAfy Mmiat Sim to tte aonth, and Acra to the 
fifiMth* The «miitr^ bdngthe leftkwv was calM 
iq^^er, and Aei^ the lower city. IW walla of each 
wtte WMhed on tbe o«|:§iflle by a^ btoad and rs|»id 
aOMttm, dial raahod IHi^e a^tonr^et^ itom west to eaat^ 
dHHM^ the vatteya of Himion afid Codmn^ to dks 
IM of the Mount ^Ollrea. Thelamoua Temple 
atood On ^ tMtd hill oalled Mount Motiaht wfaioh on 
die^ OttSttM ihte ^ms hotttt^d by dia faBey of Ce^ 

Vol. V. Y 
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tff»; dnm« AfowtfaUU, totlienoilfaoftfaeTemidbtW^ 
BOOK in process of tinier enclosed within the fc^tificalions; 
)^jj' Q and thetse the Jews, abounding in nund^ers, buUt 
^ anodiercity. The new quarter was called Bczctha. 
70. Josephus says the circumference of the whole clqr 
was three-and-thi/ty stadia, computed by D'Anville 
at about three thousand three hundred paces* Art 
conspired mth the natural situation to make the 
works almost inaccessible* A wall of great strmgth 
and i»t)digious elevation surrounded Sion, extendii^ 
along the north and west sides of the hill, and, being 
cwried eastward, sqwrated it Srma Mount Acnu 
Mount Acra was enclosed by another wall, which 
stretched to the north, and, then diverging towards 
the east, en^bd at Fort Antonia. The third wall de- 
fended the Temple to the east. These fortificatians 
were further strengthened by towers buik with con- 
summate skill, as may be se»i in the description 
given by Tacitus (a). Five of the towers were dis- 
tingniriied by thdr strength, and magnificence. The 
first was the tower Psephina, an octagon buiUmg 
seventy cubits hig^ commanding a prospect of 
Arabia towards the east, and, on the western side, a 
view of Palestme and Phoenicia to the nuogin of the 
sea: the other four were built by Herod, who was 
l^ced cm the throne by Mark Anthony. From 
OMdves of gratitude to lus patron, Herod called one 
<tf hb hew structure the Tower Antonia. Theotfaer 
three he dedicated to the persons whom he moat 
esteemed, and, to do them honour, made use of their 
names: Hq>iHd[ios was his dearest friend^ Phasad 
IMS bis brodier; and Mariamne^it is unnMessaiy to 
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sajr, WS8 die v^ whom heloTed to distrtctk», tadi awwl 
in his foiy murdered) ivfaSe he adc»:ed her (6). book 

The tsemple of Jerusatem was an immense fabric^ - 
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^¥ided by a number c£ courts, and surroumied ^ ^ 
with porticos and magnificent galleries, which were, ^^* 
Bi &ct, so many finrtifications, that made it locd^, as 
Tadtus obs^i^s (c), roost like a citadel than a reli- 
gious sanc^xary. The place of worship, or die tem^ 
pie properly so caited, stood in the oentie, detached 
fit^n 9^ odier boil^i^: the inside was divided by 
a veil or curtain into two parts, one of which was 
die Hdy of Holies. The outward space was filled 
widi buildings approimated to religious ceremonies, 
and the dwelling of the priests and others, who 
officiated at the altar. A kffge court, encompassii^ 
those several buSdings, W9S called die Court of the 
Gendles, who were allowed to enter thatpart, but 
strkdy excluded from the sanctuary. The whole oC 
this vast quadrangle, accordmg to Josq)hi&, was 
six stadia, or three quarters of a mUe round: as 
D'Anville computes it, the circun^rence was stiU 
greater. 

VI. This great and opulent but devoted ci^ was 
now die last receptacle oi the Jewish nation. The 
people saw die progress of the Roman arm^ aU 
Gafilee over-run by die conqueror, dieir fntresaes 
stcmned, and tfadr armies routed in eirery eng;^- 
mfSBL In that alarmkig crisis, all degrees and orders 
of men abandoned their habitatkms, and fied fbr 
didter to Jerusalem. The celebradm of the Pass- 
OTer, which was dien near at hand^ attracted prodi- 
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MmiM^ Ipiam «HiltibidM to pa|r thar won^. It us mt* 
BOOK withstandiiigt pcobnUe tlmt Josdphm exuggerateSt 
j^ ^^' ^ when h£ tetts us tluit the bedeged in the eity 
^ amoiu^ied to three itiiUionsf Taci^uus says, six hsm- 
7^ fired thousand* If from the tost niunber wq deifod 
wofneo and children, with the aged and infiem, 
there will still remain a rast iraiiike fwce to man 
the works, and Rspel the approaches of "Am enemjr. 
What added to d» ditteiiltks which TkiHkhBd to 
<|icoonter» was die desperate resolntioiLof men dur- 
ing die whole war imieed to earhage* and to the 
natural obstinft^y of the Jewish tomper uniting the 
«Mdneas of endwuiasm. They weie tai^^.by theSr 
fidseproplK^, that the i^ord of Hosts would fi|}fat 
tjjietr b^tdes, and deliver them from a foraagn yoke* 
The pitdictioas that rdate to lihe csoaung of tbe 
Messiah vtmre not understood as pcomiwig a Re- 
deemer to free the world from die bondi^ of stn, 
and siead ^arth the hf^ of truth from Jud«u na 
Tackoa obserres, they expected an hemic con* 
querer, who diouid marck at the head of thmr dr<» 
mies, and extend the dominion of the East owF tA 
foreign nations. But the Jewish mind was not to be 
«ligfatencd« The divine rengeanee had hfien de- 
daned^wiiii awful denunciations; d»^ had been told^ ' 
diat Mm^ enmiiei should caM « trmi^ ground thm^ 
aninoii^avi mte t$aiw t^^nMthinr,Th&9^^ 
Bossnm^ in lus Dueemw ion IjbitperaaL Wt^xxf^ 
oonfirau^ jdie aisQOlant. gf partite and pncidigiea^ an 
mhted by Taqkna (a). ^, And what («aya he^eouU 
««be so alarming a signal of dieJmpcaiding wrath of 
^^HearttH as Ae hoUow imvmir faeaid by «he 



^^ prieita 01 tN $aneti;i«i7» and the yoiM tbtt i$stied Mrm^ 
^'from the Holy of HoUes, Lei u$ leave thAsfdaeef -bSm 
^^ It was mwifest that the Temple wm abrodoned ^ ' ^ q 
**b)r God aad his Angels," The same exccAent ^ 
author relays smother phienomenon, ivtiieh either ^o.' 
was a miracle» or migbt have been centered by 
die people ai^ an awful warning. Four years b6fim^ 
die war with the Romans, a common peasant began, 
do a wdden impidse, to ciy out, ** A vdce from 
"the east! A voice frcMn the west! A voice from 
M the four quarters of the world! A voice against 
^^ Jemsalemt against the temple, and all new-manied 
"brides and bridegrooms! A voice againsst the 
" whole body of the people!'* Frtim that time he 
never ceased day and n^^ht to repeat, " Woe to the 
" people! Woe to Jerusalem! •' No other words came 
bom his lips. In the temple, at ail religious cere- 
nonia, he uttered the same dreadful menace« He 
was seised, and dragged before the magistmte: to 
every mterrogalwy his answer was> ** Woe to Jcru^ 
" sa^i^' He was ordered to be whipt, and then 
turned adrift: as a wild enthuslastt He rambled 
about the country, viwting every city, and in his 
ita of transport ut^ring the same terrible predicticm^ 
straining his v(Hce to the utmost pitch, yet not en* 
IJBeUing it. When the war broke out, he went on 
wkh the saoie enthusiasm, proelaimnig vengeance, 
and, with crowds of his countrymen, returned tor 
lerusideiiu The siege bmg fonmd, he fixed his 
eyes on the waUs, exclaiming with vehemence, 
*« Woe to the city! Woe to the temple! Woe to the 
"peoph!'^ He added at last, "Woe to myself!'' 
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APPEK and, in that moment, a stone firdhi a battering en^e 

BOOK struck him dead on the spot. The name of this 

^ ^'^ man, says Bossuet, was Jesus; and it may be, that 

«^ since the first who offered grace and mercy, and 

etenud life, expired on the cross, the second of the 

name was ordained to denounce the ruin of tiie 

whole nation. 

VII. Though the Jews by their rashness involved 
tliemseives in a war with a great and powerful em- 
pire, it may be truly said, that Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed by their own hands, not by the Roman arms. 
They had caUed down the vengeance of Heaven by 
the worst iniquities, and, to complete their utier 
destruction, were still abandoned to the vices that 
provoked their fate. False prophets, as had been 
foretold, imposed on the deluded peopte. Heresies 
sprang up and multiplied; new doctrines were {Mt>- 
pagated; and by consequence various sects were 
formed; all, as usual among schismatics, envenomed 
against each other. Religious dissensions engendered 
civil discord; and Judasa, rent ai>d torn by cofitend- 
ing fectiohs, became a theatre of horror, rapine, and 
mutual slaughter. By the contest between Vespasian 
and Vitellius, which began in the year of Rome 822, 
the Jews gained some respite from the operations 
of a victorious enemy; but they had not the wisdom 
to employ the interval in preparations for another 
campaign. Three powerful factions divided the 
whole nation; and, as usual when the infatuated 
multitude claim a right to exercise what is called 
die sovereignty of the people, each faction was 
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ujoder^the management of a leader or a diief, who ^^1^- 
was admired for his jdoquence and superior ts^ts. 
But eloquence without integrity is a frivolous talent: 
it has been properly, called lip- wisdom. The three 
demagogues knew the popular arts by which the 
rabbte is generally influenced. The puUic good was 
their pretext, but their own private ambition was 
the exciting motive, the cause of all their actions. 
They talked of the independent sjurit of their nation^ 
and the gkxry of resisting the Roman legions; but 
while they railed at slavery, their own. dommatioo 
was .the object in view. 

Of these three tyrants Eleazar was the first in 
pmnt of time. When Cestius, as already .mentioned, 
enoamped brfore the walls of Jerusalem, he had put 
himself at the head of a strong party, who assumed 
ffae name of Zealots, and made himself master of 
the Temple. John of Giscala saw the strength of 
that faction, and iiad the address to insinuate him- 
self into their dubs or political meetings. He had a 
WGnderful flow of wcmls, and was soon admired as 
a consummate orator. An artful concealer of his 
sinister purposes, he knew how to gloss and deco* 
rate his speeches with well-acted zeal for the public 
good* He drew over to his party a number of the 
most active Zealots, and . formed a league that soon 
grew formidable to Eleazar* Strong as his confede- 
racy was, he was not able to make himself master 
jof the Ten^le; but the city, as if taken by conquest, 
fell under his absolute dominion. Inured, before he 
dtfered Jerusalem, to the most barbarous cruelties 
and the most vident acts of depredation, he conti- 
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APFBN. oued in the cHy U> practise the aune facnriUe owb» 
BOOK rages, till the people resolved to call in another 
^u ^ Q^m>t to their assistance. This was Simon, son of 
J^ Qtoms, whahad raised himself firtxrn obscurity by 
7^ intrepid ooun^ and the most flafptious crimes. By 
promising rewards to the free, and freedom to the 
slaves, he was able to form an army of twenty thoit-' 
sand men* With that force he advanced to the waUs 
of Jerusalem. The citiz^ia, harassed and worn out 
by the (^qpresskns of John, opened tfaek gates to 
receive him. Simon entered amidst the aoylamatioas 
of the rabble. He promised to be the friend of the 
people* Various oooflicts ensued between him and 
the 2^ot8. Fierce wad obstinate batdes were foughtf 
houses were plundered; whole families were put So 
the sword; and Jerusalem was a scene of blood and 
massacre. The parties gained alternate victories, 
but no deci^ve blow was struck. Eleazar nemained 
in possession of the highest pait of the Temple; 
John maintained his^ post on Mount Moriah; and 
Simon commanded in Salem and BezetiBu Hk 
Christians, who resided in the city of Jerusalem, 
finding that Titus was approaching at the head of 
ids army, knew their time to departr They saw, 
according to die waning given to them by Chriq^ 
himself, that desolation was nig^ and, as com* 
manded, fled to the mountains (a). 

VIII. Such was the internal state of Jerusalem 
when Titus, early in the spring, encamped before 
the walls. The natural clemency of tl^ amiable 
prince inclined him to oflfer terms of capitulation, 




bM he too irA knetr the obstiimcjr dP a faloid and apton. 
Apratoi ]%e« An account of the i^mis and aDied 
fereen tUat went on this expedition has been stated- 
bf Tadtoa {a). The first care of Titus was to form 
fa» finu; to level the grouods, and thrdw up forts 
mA batUcmenls before the wdb of the ci^. The 
kgions went to work with alacrity, all contending 
with emidatkci to execute the crnkts cf dieir gene^ 
1*1. bi tihte midst of these exertions, a sadden burst 
of huneiitatioa a»dlsd Aeir ears. Thejr looked, and 
saw advancing, from one of die gales, a wretdied . 
band of mourners, stretchii^ forth iheir hands, and^ 
with hideous cries and dismal idirieks, imploring 
the protection of the Romans firom the barbarous 
cmtity of their feilow-citizens. The soldiers were 
touched widi compassion. Widiout waiting for the 
command of their officers^ di^ went m a body to 
succour liie^KfllMssed, and conduct them to their 
trats.' Ih'lfaat jnoment was seen the treachery of the 
fcwish dumeter. The notes of gndf wa:e cliaii^;ed 
tb wariBte Aouts. The traitors surrounded the 
^NKfOtts soldiers, and, brandishing their da^ger^ 
roshed to the attack with the fiiiy of the vilest 
assassins. The Romans were massacred on the 
i^>ot, wMh ^ band oi Jews on the wbtb behdd die 
tragic spectacle with kXL ddlght, and, addii^ taunts 
and insult to their perfidy, made a jest of the un** 
hapi^ -vioims^ who were butdhered for their Im* 
nani^* 

DL This suat agem had the eCbct of ksodling a 
spirit of revenge timmghout the Roman army* Ti- 
Vol. V. Z 
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APPBN. tas in ^ mean time pfeserved the even tenoar of 
BOOK M» happy dispofikkm. To yield to stidden emetkms 
- ^ ^ of anger was not in his nature. He weighed aU cir. 
^ cnmstances, and still wished to spare the effiiskm 
70- of blood. He sayir a dehided peeple, who, :by opea 
rdbellion, had provoked the Roman arms, and» 
diough pent up witlun their walls, still believed 
their fidae profdiets, expecting to be masters of 
miiversal empire; he knew that th^ were difltrset- 
td by intestine factions; that, nnder the diffedMn of 
their chiefe, the assassin's daggo* w» every day 
drenched in blood, and massacre laid waste die 
city. Titus beheld their misfortunes wkh an eye cS 
pty: willing to sheathe the slaughtering sw<m4, he 
offeiied a general pardon; but in vain; the whole na- 
tion was infiitaated and ripe for destruction. 

The Roman soldiers, es^r to bej^n the attach, 
carried on their vrorks with unabating v%our. 
Mounds woe thrown up; forts were built; and 
battering-rams and other warlike engines were ad« 
lanced to the walls. The first impression was made 
on Salem, or the lower cityy on the northwest skfe 
of Jerusalem. I^mon commanded in that' quarter: 
his sword, which h^ been till then employed 
against his fellow-citizens, was i^ lengtk turned 
against the besiegers. He exerted his most strenu- 
ous efforts, and by his example inspired ^ his men 
widi undaunted resolution. But the vigour of the 
legions was irresistible. Darts and firebrands, and 
other missive weapons, were thrown into the town 
with incessant fury; stones of enormous weight 
were discharged froin a number ^ oigines; . and 



the beakgcd .wenKdrivcA fmm the mmptrts. In Ae apfw. 
Introf the ei^gement: Titus rmeived a wound in book 
fab sboiiMbr^ of wfaidi beiek the symptoms daring ^ ^j' ^> 
Ae rest ofi his life; but daagerserved tmty to mi^ ^^ 
OMte iii$ iiteflike spirit. The. sold^ followed tfae ^^' 
example of tbeir gmoaL The baftteriogframs opeu^* 
ed' a' bieaeh in the walls; the conqueriiRg troops 
rushed in sword in hand^ and took possession of 
^SaknuTkia was on the fifteenth day of; the sieg& 
It was sdOQ. perceived that bf thek success tfaegr 
had gained a perilous situadoii. They.were exposed ' 
to the engines <^ the enemy from Bezetha and the 
Tower of Antonia on the n^Hth» from the temple on 
dneacast» aaaA from Sion on the south. But to con- 
fi;»QA entry danger was the maximiaod the practvoe 
of. the legions*. They, maintained the eonflli^ five 
jdafcs-suooejMsiYeiy, and surmouated efery diflkid(t)r. 
T4itta entered BM^tha- at ibe head of two tktfusMd 



X. The Jews fled i»owsMm^oa; wd if the Bo- 
'had t^n ajtowed to pursue their advantage, 
^ might haiye ended the siege. But Titus 
•faua^ in the sMment (^^victary^ Ckm^iiey resumed 
iber influenoe. He ordered his mm to. give quarter 
to all that>iaid down their arms» The runaways took 
^belttf in the.Toi«cer Anton^. It might have h^mx 
expected tibit. t^e. Jiumanity of Titus would bsure 
;Mft^^fthe rigour of the Jewish mind. It had a 
eontr»y eS^ct i he mfatu^ited.pepple could not sup» 
pose, that virtue I uxas his motive. His conduct vtms 
:iitipi]rted to de^w: «od cgjvfjsidice; John and Simon 




BOOK tkms with a sgimt of unioii. Tfaejjr ooUeeled 
' numbttB, and poured down to ^ attack with 
pctaoos finy* Titus aaw the danger of being 
Munded by superior numbers, and^widl tftepte* 
sence of miad idiMi never deserted ite)|,|itss^Md 
at once not to hazard the liires of kksNiiou^ for iim. 
vain gkny of their gcncniL He had ginedoi vlelbtjr; 
but prudenee required tl»t he shonkl, iMt the^pve* 
soot, resign all fai»advanbiges» lie sounduit fstaesl^ 
and rctnnied to iiis camp* 

XL The preparations necessarjr for a seooad ai- 
sayk employed dK legions during die four kHam'^ 
lug di^. The lalenral was dreadfol u> die Jews» 
latemal dimensions brake out widi redoubled loiyw 
Synaoft coQsktsrod Ait retreat of. the Bosaamaaa 
oomplele victory, and amkIb no doubt but dwfc in m 
short time they would nuse the siege. Ehrte wiMi 
success, he thought it time to thiidc of aggrsmfimng 
himself. A man of his dispositM» knew no mtf 
to estftbKsh his fll*gotten power, but by 
duough scenes of Uood. His partisans 
depredatfonsatdieirwiUand pleasHre,and;hb«i» 
iassins drenched dieir daggen in dvbfaMditf at 
a4io dared to taaneBt the nuaeries of dadr eaunttjr* 
Simon had been nua^d to his bad emimno^ by Ma^ 
driis, a priest» who presided at all pubKa sacriicoi; 
and he now considered the man to whom Jie owed 
an oUigation as a living rqxroach. He accaaed Im 
ftiend of a design to desert to die Romans, snd, on 
that ctutfge, omidemMd hbn todsadi, togednr widi 
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suppiiQalMii to lie the fiiM 'viet» Iw 

mighl j^ life to seem hmiMe>a«pcot|tGfetBdie-;^j-^^ 
nwvdercf luGfaUnn. Theprajier of BiaoyvM ^/ 
rqwced; Tbe uMlched fttfaer saw hit acms Uecd^ ^<^ 
and, iKVJng Mt Am agony cf heart, leaigned Inm* 
self tO;the vptecvtkmep* 

Joii% m liK mean tM^, dkl Mt thih^ 
laUiBlMd fo plBiiitiide of power, iridfe ^£^^ 
la f w ainei fefioiaesiimcf die iimer part i>f ike Tism^ 
pie. His ambttkmcauM not. brook a rival» fifeaaar, 
on the other hand, had no reaonrces to support him«> 
setf; and his party, but die offerings and first-frnits 
dHt isere broogfat to dier aaneteaiy* Thoae, in ebo- 
of «tt hran dirine and hiunant he canfmtad 
oarn vae) and, wiA Aat Tiew, attorwedadaait» 
lanoe 10 afl iriioeaitie te oier dieir adomtaoo. I^^ 
^die hDrfoffs of tlie aitge> aacrifiees, libatioiw^ and 
0iimmtB*€i drvotnn ncnt on in the Tea^pie; Init 
iathfe^nddat of «le religions ceManoniea, the holy 
fiace wtiB dctegad viMt human bload naixed nMi 
#a gone of ahngtorad vietiaaa. John was, at kngdi, 
dtwrnmied to end the oonteat with-Sleanr* Amhi* 
Han NLehbtnwnot to be sMiafied widianydiing 
less dian the Absolute command. Having taken his 
iiieiisnres for that purpose, he tntlered his band of 
adsassins to mix mfh the cfowd that entered the 
«nnerllemple. Adreadfo}8oeneofeonfci8ion,horror, 
Md mnfder Mlowed. The ruffians, skilled in thekr 
tnu)«S 4iirew off their upper garaieiHs, and, binandia^ 
mg -^dheir poniards, stnick a general panie* The 
SStilMabf Bleazai^*s pavijr nsA^t not of «he Tern- 
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i»nr. pie widijiredpcMion. The «nooeiitmvdtitiidbcliiiig^ 
Bomi tothealuur; bist theabar iira8iu>loiigcra8ai]^^ 
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Ail weie put to deadi without disttnction. B^ this 
honibie stratagem, John obtanied a coin|dete vie- 
^a' toty. Eleazar, acccN^ing to Tacitus (a), fell in ^ 
general massacre; but, if we beUeve Josqihus, he 
survived to act for the future under the command 
<tf John, who became the ruling chief of the Zealots. 
The three Actions which prei^iiled in the begtmiing 
of the «ege, were^ in this manner, reduced to two* 
lohn and Simon were now the pretended £piends of 
the pec^de, and the ruin of their country. 

• XIL Titus knew, by sure inteHigence, that the 
oessaticm of arms, which his preparations rendemd 
oeeessaiy, was Inr the folly and madness of the be* 
sieged converted to their own destru^aon. He ex* 
erted himself, notwithstandmg, to return. to the 
charge without loss of time.^ The exertions of the 
soldiem seconded lus most ardent wishes» Having 
constructed his warlike: engines, and taken his 
measures for the assault» he made his appiroatchi^ to 
the Ineadb, whidi he had already battered, and bf 
an inoessatit disclmrge oi stcmes and. arrows, and 
other missive weapons, had kept <^n,.in sfHte of 
the efforts of the Jews to repair their fortificaliomu 
The legions advanced to the assauk with determined 
bravery. The conflict lasted three days without inr 
termission. On the fourth, the archers and slingers 
discharged such an unintemqited volley, that the 
besieged could no longer maintain thdr station on 
the ramparts. The engineers played theb haftering 
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vbA the grestesi Mik and sMttMs» The waHs Amsn. 
gave way; and die Romans, ia okiae endbodiftd soos 
ranks, woe aWe to cut thekr wwf through the j^^'^ 
breach. The lew^ fled for shelter tx> Skm and ^ ' 
Mount Moriah. Titus entered with the conq|lieiiog ^^ 
tfoops, mid once BU>re Uxk possession of Sakm. 
He oideied all the houses to be levelled to the 
graondt and mailccd out >the lines td fab camp. He 
filled te towers, th^ ^irere left standing, with a 
band of select men, who from that advantageous 
post wcmld kmiw how to annoy the battlements of 
the enemy. The whrie city was now enclosed .with» 
in the lines of circumvallation which Titus had 
ordered in the beginmng of the siege. Salem was 
comptetely conquered. The legions extended thar 
ranks as fiur as the foot of Tower Antonia, and 
thence to die Mount of OHv^, on the north-east 
skle of the temple. But new difficuldes were the 
consequence of victory. A wide extenuve vallQr 
lay between the base of Mount M<Miah and Beze* 
tlm. The Romans, in that i^tuation, were exposed 
to tiie slings and engines of die enenxy on the sum- 
nut of Tx)wer Antonia, the Temjde, and Mount 
Sinn. To men who wt»% directly mider those forts, 
or citadels, ^ height appeared stupendous, and 
inaccessible. Till towers of equal elevation were 
raised^ there was no way to assauk the works; and 
to batto) a bleach was imposi^bk. Tins occasioned 
a suspemion of host^ties for ten days. The labour 
was immense, and such as would have deterred any 
fortes but a Roman army. The soldiers loved their 
general, and their ardour ro^ in.proportion. 
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XIH; The Jipw in c u u ^im t i mssm mm thtir 
niqMri* thtt towem ns^ 
fpems^ wfakh wfe to lecove the utarlifae oigtes, 
boiit liidi a nquditjr that astonshed tbon. 'Oief 
9om ikmBf^it tune to desist from ^«2^ wtaatA 
finids» aiid tfae vage of Huitui^ skughler. Hiecom*^ 
waon danger reconeikd dl ptttiei^ Jokn aad SimcMl 
fiinnfidaDiiHORofaiiiiicilsi Thef ascoiriridd thoir 
bramt tcmpBf «d^ haidng' oooeerted tlieir p]m of 
o |wii|liiii» > made a solljr inia the cilf <tf Sil^n "witti 
thmr ^iriMile «ireagdi coanbimid. The Romam^Mra 
tdcea fa^ sujniie. Despair itsetf iupired llie Jews 
mtfa eoorage. Their fitst inpceauon was not to be 
lesisled. The i^pooft gave gtound, and were eUiged 
to tetrettt to their eaUqi. The Jews pursued them 
to their ennenelnneiits. The Romans were besieged 
in tfatur tnrob Att was iqproar, terror, and eonfiisioo^ 
till Titus, i^" his exhortations» by hb cywv exanqde, 
and by eveiy effort, roused tbc spirit of Us men, 
and led thela on to the charge. The Jews watt le» 
pidsed. They fled; they were pursued; they were 
tdoen prisoners, or put to die sword. The skngh- 
ter lasted till niglit came on, and Jdm md SimoBi 
widi tfaeir sunririi^ numbers, retreated to itteSt 
fomer station* 

XIV. Titus was now at kisure to raise the ne«» 
cessary batteries, and eooatnict atf Ins wwks fior a 
grand assault. The beineged, in the meantime, were 
afflicted widi disasters worse, if possiUe, i^n their 
own horrible assassinations» A dreadful famine bid 
waste the city. The streets were covered with the 
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)^r«i Ih tb* «b^ lilt W«iliMkd«(yiliiM«|MH«ll^^-;j^;-^^ 
m^int »feifei* rfttidrtiftd grotte Mid h m n a ii toi i i i t ^' 
ItMltfldted M tyery qVAMel^ tbt «tlifVlving ^N«Ml«i ^* 
mAtA He «^ i)f tikose wlib died huta '^f ItnU. 

^ t%1^^ «ltd Evoking dtsiOk bd <eM <Aieif «««Mii 
Tfitt l^«A tl* oepulnWe Weit li^jgte^ed» It i^iras iltti. 
««Muy, KtiWev^, to ttttiore Uie deid bodUoi Jdm 
«Hd ^diafr tft-dered Otetti t« be ^AiMWA AsWtt ^ 
Vmp imb Iht KHvi^ bitjr. Tiai6 ««Itt to yiie\t tlli 
<i « i M ilj ^ vietitt^i M tbey foy in hfe^ i^ftder tfai 
WtiHir^Sfeb^ced M b M:Mtt sd jM^aMhbly «fid iUft^'- 
Iftg, JN Mft^ tojl^ his hMtis V^ fafcHV^ii) dud cUm. ^bt 
fMh» td wmites 4a4 Itt! was ft(^ tte ttlUtfe df ti^idik 
diNMKtfUl «i^AnUks» 

Jet» «fid ^llno6, 1M lyrdlfniefal «U^dM «if 6V«»j^ 

fBW»«a6i« W@M M WM) UAretentf%airy< H. bittid 0f 

maHfUm omtinttid fowling; «biatat ^ ^veak&lfimy. 
TbHSf aUB^h^httA eV«ly timm «fid Wiiere ^^y sfiMr 

«Ik a|»t)M]«Me bf neuiiH tbey «eiiB«d ^ «tftstehM 
ftn^y^ ifkd «b'agged di^m like «6 fiwhy (&Hniiitaisi6 

tte nek, «h •M'd«r to ih6k£ dlefti di^ttvef- iil Wfiat 
Mef«t|i}M)t tiley Ibid Up ^i^ Uttnan» fiMid 6f Vi^t^ 
ttkbk T%d tMrOfr^Ms^^the |«e^ edftViefled«Vtil^ 
Ikh^ib i&eif dWH ujie> l)iittitei «Hd mi9»y W^ttliiii 
ilMiOIAing^ and deedi tBat ehOdktd httfiuoiky W6ft 
edoMMued iA U« ae<! bf dAy. FHtiiei^ took ^ 
HailMi^nenfi (IKiM Iteir «hbdt«6/ ««} sofH s^zM it 
Vol. V. 2 A 




AFMW. ^omtfaear mothers. laretwn, a woqcian.of jdbenasqe 
900SL of Mary» who» m the beginning (^ the war, reoiOYcA 
with all her substance from bey<md the Jordan )to 
take shdter in Jerusaleni, committed an outnige th^l; 
.ovinot be relsUed without horror. A bandof ruffiaps 
iQorried off her little store of com. Enraged bjr that aict 
of vi<4ence, she sei:^ her mfant, thanather breas^ 
W^ in despair and [Jirensy, plugged aponiard in its 
heart Nor did she stop there: the cravings of hung^ 
were to be aiq;>eased. She cut her babe in pieces, and 
devoured the fruit of her womb. The smell of yi&- 
tuals soon attracted a ban^td of fredxxytenu Th^ 
broke into the house; and, though inured to murder, 
they recoiled with horror at a sight so barbarous and 
inhuman. The ^tpry was soon divulged; it spread 
tlDeough the city, and reached the Roman camp. 
Titus heard it with astonishmenf. He heaved a si^ 
and mourned the lot of humaniQr. His towers, his 
platforms, and his warlike, engines were CQmplebad; 
hi^ sUngers and archers were at th^ir post, and his 
:whole army panted for £in opportunity to display 
their valour; but he himself was still restrained by 
the tenderness of his nature. He caused a general 
amnesty to be proclaimed in favour of all who should 
make a voluntary surrender; and, at the same time, 
bound himself by a solemn promise to preserve the 
city, the temple, and the religion of the people. 
Numbers embraced the o&r, and rushed out of the 
gates, on every side; but the vengeanqe of Heaven 
pursued a devoted race. The wretched fugitives, in 
their way to the Roman camp, passed through the 
lines of the Arabs, who had listed under the banners 




of Titus. A soldier of that nation perceived a Jew apmbk* 
disdmrging the superfluities of nature, and then 
searching for the gold which he had swallowed before ■ 
he left &e town. That circumstance diffused a notion, 
lliat all the Jews had adopted the same stratagem to 
secrete their money. Full of that idea, the Arabs 
mdied with fury on the defenceless nmltitude, and 
ripped up their bellies, to discover their hidden 
treasure; The Romans followed the example, and a 
scene of blood and carm^e continued, till Htus, 
fired with indignation, checked the fury of hismfen, 
and gave the promised protection to all that escaped 
the massacre. 

XV. Titus fdund that his lenity, instead erf* mafe 
ing an imjM'ession on the Jewish mind, was consi^i 
dered by that obstinate people as a procrf* of weakness. 
He ^ermined, therefore, to make one vigorous 
efl^^ and let the enemy see the strength and valour 
<rftlie Rofnan army. His operations were directed 
against Fort Antonia. John and ^«ibn no soonor 
saw the platfwms and wooden towers advaBcia^ 
towards the walls, than they made a sally with intent 
to set fire to the works of the besiegers. The Zea- 
lots, armed with torches and fire-brands, advanced 
with eagerness. The legions showed a firm undaunt- 
ed coui^nance. Tiie signal for the attack being 
given, they charged the enemy in such compact 
order, that nothing could resist their fury. The con- 
flict did not last long. The Jews were thrown into 
confusi(»i) and, after a few vam efforts, retreated to 
th«irci^. 
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Ihft ii » )»wwiig mm wm «dvioeed agsoMl the 
«MR tira^ AlitG^ ThQ bow^^ 
■ ^^^^ JMnpftfte « laott^x ^ stoira and other iniflsiw voir. 

^ doMMl thfo» sludcb. €yw their heads, an4 havkig 
iwm<d a «iMitasy aheU^ begM to aafilhe feundAkkm 
oCliiQ i0iil9^ white the ei^ecBs. anno^redlhe OMmgr 
OR «he uf^ier p«rt «f the workft. At kmgth die «njh 
of rei 4^. infaleflwieom. Guven, iidkieh had bna 
QtMttuofetd undev the ea9|tom sideof the* tower, Ml 
])i;«t!OBee> and drew ajEtor k a great part of the walk 
kk one |cad%iett9 mku 'if'he ofienmg* wasi wide^ 
enough for the Ronums to enter in wide exftandadl 
fines: but, according to Josephus, they stood aghast 
afc^the aigfaib of an, nuvard waH^ which had beenboilt 
bJF tibe (Hider of John^ The historian vetat^ a nua^» 
ber a^eineuinfllBBees, that derog^sto mueh imKSL cnr» 
ideajofthe c«unig»and discipline of a» RMunavmjiu 
iD^lhc &ea as.ia may, the tower Antonia wn^qpi.the 
idlMring dajr takea ^r/ atarra. The lews wh» 
eenped the' awwd, iad iadbiaay aiid tenor to th^ 
Htmpte, which they consideied as a safi; asylUMK 
siSt? convinced that & sanctuary, of which the» Gedl 
of ' Abaaham^ w^ the prateeHor, wouUr never jiM t» 



iXVL Titus^chadaoam gained an eaikneMe* froaa- 
whiffle Us waittke eqfj^bies could piiy with, adlrancage» 
o»theielien(yi. Vhm- ap|Mioaohea t«i di» Tbiii{>te^ hig^ 
e«posB*t(»the'irfdo«ref«he I^gionsi Hi^deneney 
Made^hi» suspend hia^epentions* To saveAe^sane^ 
tuary, and even to protect the people in the oaEerehit^ 
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of a iriigiQii, triiich^ vitfe everjr BaiMii, he con», 
dnkacd ^ a perverse s«per8litu>% iras atSk Aewiah 
of his heart Sosofbmi, who» w the veadcr wiH le-- 
naml^er {a% caanmanded Ihe gurieoa at Jotipalalin ^^ 
Galilee, and was tthece taken* ]Mrisaner bjr Mhspmam^ ^ 
iMended Titus diiritig the si<^. of lemsalem. Whic- 
thaf he misnndersloQd thepiopheciee xelatieg fa the 
Messiah, or^ nusmtefpieted them to omaj fimmr 
with the iUxmait general, cannot ndwr he ItneieR; 
Tkcitns eondenvis the blind snqMr!ititio& <rf the lews; 
who would not see that the pmdictioB ihad,^ aa-he 
coRcdfiredit, a pa^aaMr j«feience ta VeapashHi enf 
ln»8on Titua (A). Josephus eiAeio aetaaUff did or 
psetended to see itkiliieaaaie .li|^ Wifik^ tOiStop 
t^-eiasioaof fafeod, TitaaresobredtoseadadBpu- 
tiaBtio» to the Jewish chie&( andiar thatpurpoaBaQ 
one seemed so propev as a nalinre of the e oMii li| v 
who would know the topics fit to be ui^d, and by 
hir powtBs of pcrssaoimfcmight be. aUe to cdamiAnd 
the poflsmna, and« make an iaipressionLon die.hoarte 
ofladekidedpeopkk i0sephas« imdeetook that^^ iaa» 
poetaat eiabassjr.' He hadan iatemNonr vfkh Jahai, 
aadr has left in his hastaary a. detailioE alk that paaaed* 
ft wiifc be suffieieni^ in tfatsahii^gasenliy to^cdBeetve, 
dnlr nothii^ coaU alter the obstiaaey of .a Maad 
enthusiast^ who l^ hia manifidd Crimea pRxroked 
tha wnMh<of aa. ofllended God^ and, atithe same tiaae, 
waa sa» in&tuated a$. ta» earpecbthe divine proecctikai» 
Aaephws, thomgfa renisds as a toaitor totbis gouo^ 
soda sbve to the Rom^s, made uaeof eneajr^gaiu 
aaenfc ta4>pen the eyesoS tiie people; he repEeseated 
tai them, the hormni^of iaavitablatdeatiiielftaa^ heaven 



AFrra^ and est&i comt^ed against dieir citf^ and^lhteam 

990iai ik Ws eyes he exclaimed, " I see at tengtb, too kle 

^ . u] Q, *M see, th^ I am straggling against the will c€66d* 

ifo ^ Titc» nvishes lo save you from desolatton^ and 

70- <^your doom is pronounced above. It is Gkid» a 

^^ powerful, an av^iging God, who sends the Ik>- 

^^ mans to bury all m ruin. Repentance may still. 

^^effiKe your ciimes; contiition of heart may ;avert 

'^the impending vengeance; save yourselves and 

** yoiir holy city; save your Temple, the wonder df 

^.^e ui&iiirae; Titus wicdies to i»«serve that noble 

^stmcture; do n^t be worse enemies to yourselves, 

^^ than even the Romans, who hold the swcntl over 

^your heads, and still in mercy forbear to stilkethe 

<< fatal blow."' He could no more; a flood of tears sup^ 

pressed his voice; he turned his eyes to the Temple, 

faeauired a sigh, and returned to Fort Antonia. 

• X VIL Titus saw that his moderation served orify- 
to .eonfirtn the hard of hesot; and, by protnetmg die 
M^, to expose his men to ambuscades, and die 
danger of ^sudden ddrmishes with a people inured 
to craft and strata^m. He called a council of war. 
The principal officers were of opinion, that notlung 
teas Asai the utter destruction of the Temple would 
secure a lasdng peace. A building which the Jews 
themselves had made a theatre of blood, ought not, 
they contended, to be any longer considered as a 
{dflce of worship. It was rather a citadel, m iHiieh 
the garrison remained in force; and, since the prof- 
fered cajntulation was rejected, ought to be giveti 
up to the fury of an enraged soldiery. Titus i5on. 



cunred wiA his officers in every point, exeept the afhn. 
demolition of the inner part of the Temple^ Ttttt book 
he still resolved to save; but, as Josef^ua observes, j^t.L 
a superior council had otherwise ordained. God in ^^ 
bis justice had decreed the fell of Jerusalem;, and ^^' 
Titus, unconscious of his mission, was the agent to 
.execute the will of Heaven. 

On the following day the general assault began. 
The Romans advanced under their military shell to 
the qutward wall of the Temple. The Jews sallied 
out, and a fierce engagement followed. Nothing, 
howevo^, could break through the. close embodied 
lines c^ the legions. The besieged gave way, and, 
finding themselves pursued with impetuous fury, 
fled feu* shelter to the inner court* The Rcxmans en- 
taned sword in hand. The battle was renewed widi 
redoubled ardour. The combatants were confined 
to one spot. For the Jews, no room for flight; the 
Romans fought to end the war. The cries of the 
dying, and the shouts of the victors, reverberated 
by the^ sunrounding walls, filled the place with dread- 
ful uproar* The orders of Titus and his officers 
were no long^ heard. The Jews, in some parts, 
fought with frantic obstinacy. Numbers in despair , 
jUpi to the sanctuaiy. There the false prophets still 
assured them that the Lord of Hosts was on their 
side. In that instant the besiegers forced. the gates. 
The massy gold and glittering ornaments inspired 
tl^m with new ardour. The love of plunder con- 
spired with revenge, and Titus exerted himself in 
vain to restrain their fury. One of the soldiers 
mounted to the top of the portico, and threw a com* 



btislitdtt weipoB^ wbkh clung «a tte iroQd.imiic> 
wd set fire to tte Whbte buUding^ The Jews Mtr 

" a V c ^*** ^ ^**^ '^ ^^ ^^ ^^ '^^ ^P^f ^^^ ^^ 
^^ the ffXMk (d an ex{Hring pieo|>lt« Titus wtdMireW 

^0 fimm the scroe of desolation» kmmting thai faib 

cfibits to save die j^ace were without effect As he 

passed along, word was brought to him, that a 

mimber of priests stood an the outaide waU, implor- 

ifig him to qNm their lives. '' It is too late," ssid 

Titw^ '^ die priests oug^ not to survive their Xeiil^ 

** pie." He ittired to ¥wt Antonia) and there be^ 

hoUis^ the oonflagration, and lifting up his hand% 

exclaimed, with a »gh, '' The God of the Jews hb6 

** fought against them: to lum we owe our vietdiy^'* 

Such was the end of the Temple df Jerusalem; a 

meqgnifioimt structure, which had stood for age^ 

«he pride and glory of the Jews, the ptoce of tiati^ttl 

woichip, and the oracle of God. It is remarkable, 

that this dreadful catastrophe happened on die tenth 

of August, the day on which the first Tettplfr, 

built by SolcHUon^ was burnt to the ground, in the 

year trf the world 3416, before Christ 587, by Nebtt* 

chadneaor, kkg of Babylon. The ^cond and latt 

Temple was built i^ottt fi%-tw6 yeans after that of 

Solomon wm laid in ruina. It had st6dd iibove sik 

hundred years^ enlarged and embellished from time 

to time} but wa& at length levelled to the ground^ 

to rise no more, notwithsttoding th^ attem^ of 

Julian the Apostate to rebuild the Temple, and 

thereby discredit the prediction c>f Chrisft. Hid miMl 

project failed. So true it is, that no p&t»^ cAn det- 

tray wAat Ovd has raised; and mne tan raise Vfhat 
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he Asiroys. The sentence was pronouhqpi abave^ afpbh. 
and not one stone was left upon another (a). book 



A. u. 0. 
. iX VIJI. An end was i>pt yet put to the war» John ^^ 

arid Simon» with a number of their followers» found ^*^- 
dieir way into the upper pity on Mount 9ion. But 
tiie courage <£ the Jews depended on the pre^ 
servj^tion of their temple. Seeing it in flames, they 
thought themselves abandoned by their God» and 
wanted to surrender. Even in that distupss they were 
stiH dic^i^ted hy intestine faeti(Mis. John and Simon 
declared their fixed resolution to hold out to die 
liifiL llie sceni^ of misery that followed is not to be 
described; a devouring &mine mge4 in cvtry quar «• 
ter, and the barbarity of the unrelenting tyrants was 
not to be ajppeased. In 9 few days 1^ chiefs saw the 
fiomans, with indefetigable labour» advancing their 
towi^rs, aiid preparing for a general a;ssault. They 
thought it time to capitulate. Titus promised to 
spare their lives» but refuse to compromi^ the war 
on any other terms. He required, iu decided terms» an 
immei^te» unequivx>cal» uqcooditiidnal submissioi)} 
a surrender at discretion. John and Simx>Q received 
this answer widi mdignation. The pride of men» 
wbo had been so long the tjrrants of the people, was 
too obstinate to bend to the will of a conqueror^ 
They talked of the rights of man» resdved to liv£ 
kidependeiit» or to die with honour in the cause of 
liberty. They harangued the populace, and bellowed 
against Titus with the zeal and vehemence of deter- 
mined patriots; but» in a short time after» they de- 
serted the public in the hour of need» and thou^t 
Vol. V. 2 B 
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APPEK. of nothing but their own personal safety. The toilers 
Bootc of Hippicos, Phasael, and Mariamne.were almost 
. ^' ^ impregnable. In places of that strength they might 
^^^ have stood, at bay fiir a length of time, and, perhaps, 
70* have extorted from Titus an honourable capitula- 
tion: they might,^ at least, have shared the fete of a 
people whom they had ruined. But their words and 
actions were at variance.. They abandoned the pub- 
lic interest^ ind basety hid themselves in subterra* 
neous vaults, in hopes of eluding die furyoftfie 
conqueror. The lemons battered a breach, and en- 
tered th e city s word in hand. A dreadful carnage 
fdl6tv?tOJeiffiftiySex nor age was spared. Accord- 
ii^ to Josephus, no^ksstfaan eleven hundred thou- 
sand perished during thesi^. The buildings were 
set on fire, and, excepting the three towers, the 
whole city of Sion was laid in ruihs. As soon as the 
rage of slaughter ceased, all that escaped the gene- 
ral carnage were collected together, ^!^ dbposed of 
according to their deserts. The most Vctive incen- 
diaries were put to death; some were w^erved to 
grace the victor^s triumph; and the rest v^re sent 
into Egypt, and sold. to slavery. \ 

In this manner, the dty of Jerusalem, whicl 
flourished for ages, was made a wilderness. 
Jews, no longer able to subsist as a people, 
' been, for upwards of seventeen hundred years, 
tered over the &ce of the earth, a living monu 
of divine vengeance. 

XIX. While the siege was still depending, Vi 
pasian sailed from Alexandria^ and, after a shor^ 
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voyage, landed at Brandusium. He proceeded by appex; 
slowjourneys, without pomp or vain parade, making book 
his approaches to Rome with the air of an humble j^^q ' 
citizen returning to his &mily. A prodigious con- ^^ 
course of people of all descriptions came forward to '^^* 
sieet him, and the tribe of courtiers buzzed and 
glittered round him, as usual, offering the incense 
ci adulation. They wd*e received with cold neglect. 
It was soon perceived, that in the new reign truth 
would be in fashion (a). One of the cities through 
wMch he passed declared an intention to raise a 
statue to him at a vast expense. Vespasian held forth 
his hand, and answered with a smile, ^^ Let this be 
** the base of your statue; place your money here." 
He entered the city of Kome amidst the acclama* 
tions of a people^ who had long been harassed by 
the cruelty of Nero, and expected under a mild axul 
equitable government a respite from their miseiy. 

XX. Vespasian entered on his third consulshipr a. u. c. 
in conjunction with Cocceius Nerva^ who was A.n. 
s^rwards emperor of Rome; two men/ who seem 
to have been, for the noblest purposes, united in 
office; Vespasian, to instruct his colleague in the 
arts of government; and Nerva, to prepare himsdf 
lor a just, an upright, and a virtuous reign. Titus, 
m^ the mean time, remained at Mount Sion, survey*» 
ing with regret the desolation which the legions had 
madlb. Addresses of congratulation and crowns of 
victory were presented to him by deputies from all 
the neighbouring states: he calmly answered, that 
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APPBN^ he Mm die iasti'itnient to execute ibn dicreei <tf 

TO * 

BOOK Heaven* He gavci orders that the three tower» on 

' jjj. ^ ^ Mount Sion should be left standing» as a raonum^t 

J^ for posterity, to nlark where the city stood» which 

7^^ was laid In ruins by the fdly ai)d ihadness of the 

kihabitantsi Having nastde all prcper arrangdilieuts» 

and left Terentius Rufus» with aJegion udder hi» 

command) to guard Mount Sion and the proViniSe 

of Judaea^ he set out, after the Example of hi^fikther, 

t6 make the tour of £gy)>t.. 

John and Simon» as has be^ mentioncid^ mc-^ 
vived the slaughter /of their countryman; but it wae^ 
ndt long before they, fell into die hands of ikhe eoil«- 
c^Uerox". John was. the first ikaA jsurrendered. He* 
met with itore clemency . than was due to amiui 
wbobewild ambition had been the qause^f sd many 
dreadful disasters. He was coQdemfled.totemaina 
prisoner for life, . 

Simon did not meet with equal lenity. His per- 
* ineiis^ and dbstinalc resistenoe served to aggravate 
his . former Equities, and t6 fiU the m^arare of his 
guilt. He bad taken refuge in a deq> caya:ln) carry* 
ing vrith him a store of provisions, aild a nuntbet of 
workmen with their tools and instruments^ ihrithin*-' 
ttnt to open a fmssage uikder ground, aipd^ ajBter. 
cottecf ing together the survivifrg . forces pf his 
countiymen, to ap|>ear igaih in arans. i^fainst thfi 
Romans. But rodts were impenetinfak^ jprdtdsiens 
^re exhausted; he l)cgaii to dread thb ixitiseijr cf 
ih ai^ptoadiiing fajtiline, tod re&olved once more to 
see die light of l^iivem Rufus» ordered Mm tobb 
loaded with irons, and in that condition conveyed to 




Bo»e» to dndk 1^ chsdns at tibe cihkiiM-wfatek of Amur, 
tbe cofiquercH*. 

Meanwfaite Tkus wag received srt MeiAi^hi^ It^ith - 
all demonstrations of jo3r. It happened^ while he re- 
nudn^ at that place, that the tonsecmtion of an ^^^ 
adored under the name of Apis, by the EgypUan^^ 
as dieir nationid god, was to be celebrated with all 
the rites of superstition usnal on thaC' oocadon. 
Titus was invited to preside at the festival. He 
yielded to the request of the people» and, in cofW^ 
formity to the establi^i^ usage, wore a regal dia^ 
dem during the ceremony. Innocent && this t^rd^nsi 
actkm was» it did not fiiit, in a busy city like Rome» 
to occasion a variety of reports all founded an vagiuft 
conject^uts and sinister cotistruction. The wisdom 
of some» and the malignity of others, saw a deep 
design. Titus» they said, was flushed with the piicb 
of Victory; he began to tOWet above hiis rank, t^ 
to form schemes of ambition. It was not the vsatity 
of a day» tibat^made Mm assumie the regal diadem; 
it Was evident that he aimed at greater ^i^« 
These reports were wafkd with speed across ihe. 
A^iten^e^iBsaY. Titu^ haafd» with mdignadoii, that 
his diarsfcter was blackened, and resolved to ttiake 
tile best of hisf w^ to Home. He aitived at Rhe- 
gium over against Sicily, and, embarking there in 
a trading vessel, sailed to Puteoli: from tiiat place 
he pMistibd his jdui^ey wi& all possible e:tcpedi. 
ti6ii» «nd, wi^»t the ceremony 6f amionncing his 
amvMy flew lo Vespai^an's apartment, and, throw- 
ing his aims arcmud his neck, exeldimed, ''i am 
'^ Gooe, my falter, 5f>Mir non is eoine*'^ 



APPtfiN^ . The «emtb had decreed i triumph for the empe- 
BOOK ror, and another for Titus. Vespasiaa chose to wak 
' a,u c ^^ ^^ had a .partner to ei^oy the glory of the day. 
2^ They. bolh. Entered Rome in the same triumphal 
"^h car. The pomp and ms^ifiioence displayed on the 
occasion exceeded aU former splendour. The sp<»l8 
of war, the wealth of conquered n&tions, the won- 
ders of art, :and the riches of Egypt, as well as 
Jerusalem, presented a spectade that dazzled the 
eye, aind filled the spectators with delight and won- 
den The colours and ensigns exhibited a lively re« 
presentation of the Jewish war; the battles that were 
fought; the cities that were stormed; the towers and 
temples that were wrapt in flames; all were drawn 
with art, and decorated with the richest colouring. 
The prisoners of war fdrmed a long {H^oceasioQt 
Simon was distinguished from, the rest. The weU- 
^own.ferocity of his character attracted the atteo* 
tion of the multitude, and fixed all eyes upon him« 
He walked with abated pride; but the traces of guilt 
and cruelty were still visible in every feature. The 
triumph stopped at the capitoL Simon was seized 
and dragged to execution on the Tarpeian rock; 
there tq pay the forfeit of hb crimes, and fall a vic« 
tim to his countiymen^ whom his atrocious deeds 
had ruined. 

A. u. c. XXI. It is not the design of thb abridgnKent to 
A. b. detail the history of Vespasian's reign. It will he 
sufficient to observe th^t he closed the temple of 
Janus, having settled a profound peace throughout 
the Roman world. He and Titus wece jckA consuls 
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in the jnear of Rome 025; Vespasian for the fourth appbn, 
time; Titus the second. Their first, care was to book 
aBay the spirk of party ^d&ction, Which had em^ ^ ^ j " 
bittered the mmds of men in the distracti<ms of the ^^ 
civil war; to reform the manners, give energy to ^2, 
the laws, and teach the military to. submit to the 
civil authority. The records of the old republic, 
and all the valuable mcHiuments of antiquity, had 
perished in the flames of the capitol: not less than 
three thousand, brazen tablets^ on which; were en- 
graved the decrees of the senate, and the acts of 
the pebfde, were destroyedin ,that dreadful confla- 
gration. To repair the loss as well as inight bcj 
Vespasian ordered. diligent* search to be made in 
every quaiter for the copies that Were known to 
exist; and, after due examination, he deposited tli^ 
same in the public archives. He rebuilt the capitd; 
promoted arts and sciences; encouraged men of 
gemus (a); and, though his avarice, in many in- 
i^tances, was little short of rapacity, he spared no 
expense to restore the buildings which had been 
destroyed: by Nero's fire, and, in general, to im- 
prove and adorn the city. 

These were imperial works, of the highest ad- 
vantage to the people, and all carried on with vigour 
that did honour to a patriot prince. It must not be 
dissembled, that, amidst his public cares, his private 
conduct was not without a stain. His amorous pas- 
aons were not subdued by age. A courtesan, of 
the namc;.of C»nis (&), had won his afiections, be^ 
fore he married Flavia Domitilta; andj after the 
death of )us wife, she was able to allure him back 
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APFBir. to her embmcei. H^r influence was siich, diat she 

BOOK Ibed in all the state and grandeur of an empress. 

^ ^' ^ 8Bie disposed of all favours; granted the ^vemmem 

J^^ of provinces; and accumulated enormous wealthy 

^ ndthout anf scrupfe about the means; 'nus, beyond 

all question, was a blemish in the character of Ves* 

pasian; but, happily, he was delivered from the dts* 

grace and obloquy occasioned by his being the dupe 

of love in the decline of life. Caenb died in the year 

ei Rome 827; and from that time, the money that 

was drained by hard exactions from the provinces, 

was, Without reserve, Isud out for the use and oma* 

ment ofthecity. 

If Titus, ajfter the example of his father, gave a 
loose to love, it cannot be matter of wonder that he 
thought youth the season cS pleasure and gay enjoy* 
ments. His passions broke out without restraint. He 
passed the night 'in joy and revdUy widi a band of 
dissolute companions, insomuch tiiat the people 
began to dread a return of all the vices of Nero^s 
reign. Queen Berenice, whom he saw in I^destine, 
and was then (Enamoured of her beauty, lived with 
him at Rome in the greatest splendour. A report 
prevailed, that he had bound himsdf to her by a 
promise of marriage. This filled die city widi dis- 
eontent and popular clamour. The public vcuce was 
loud against so close a connexion between the em* 
peror's son and a princess of the Jewish nation. 
Titus, at lengdi, saw the current of popular preju* 
dice, and wisely resolved to sacrifice his jMivate 
pleasures to the interests of the state. Berenice re- 
turned to her own country. They parted with mutual 
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r^^mee^ br, as Suet(Hiius expresses it, nvith some- appbk. 
t^g likeiiiie elegaHt brevi^ of Tackus, Beremcem book 
ab urhe dkmsit^ invitus imntam {c). The virtues— —~ 
ivliich' made - him afterwards the deliglu . of human ^»^ 
kiild resumed their influence^ and, from that time^ 7^ 
ii^iit!^ aUL^s actions, 

• ^XXIP,^ III the course of Vespasian's reign, twa 
transactions occurred, which, it must be acknow» 
k^^d, have teft a stain upon his memory. Of these 
k'Will not be iirnproper to give a short detail. The 
fit^twas ^e' detth of Helvidius Priscus, who has 
been often mentioned by; Tacitus. That excellent 
man M a issa^j^ce to his enemies, aiml, perhaps, to 
Ms onim intempetate conduct. Initiated early in the 
Adctrines of the stoic school, and confirmed in the 
pride of > virtiie- by the example of Pastus Thrasea, 
his father-in-law, he saw the arts by which Ves- 
pdsian, notwithstanding the rigour of his nature, 
oourtttd popularity; and did not scruple to say, that 
liberty wap. mem in danger from the artifices of the 
nelir fetnily^ ^an from the vices of former empe» 
itirs. -In the semto he spoke his mind with un* 
bounded freedom. Ve^sian bore his opposition to 
the measures of government with patience, and si- 
lent digmQr. He knew the virtpes of the man, and 
reiaindd a due esteem for th^ memory of Thrasea; 
Willing» on that account, to Ijive on terms with 
Helvidius, he advised him to be, for the; future, a 
aiUent senator. The piide of a sicdc spurned at the 
advice. Passive obedience was so repugnant to his 
pnnciples, that he stood more firm in o{^sition« 
Vol. V. 2C 



j^^^^ gnd it/is pmhab^ kbat» (^ tl^ 

^ VB8 at length tiidiioed to i^ <^ ff^eefdii^ of Aft 
»r 3dnte takeiAdr course^ HdvMM ww nmiigM^ 
by the fiithers, and ordered into eiisM4y^ He imf 
soon after banished, and, in consequence of an or* 
ikr diapatohed finoih Rome, put to dcMh# Ifi ^ Mid 
(^) dat V^pnaian rdented, ^nd ^ent a sp^ciidi mWf 
sender to n»^ executk)ii; byA dK -btoiir «fM 
fltriicL. fitelvidiiia vm^ bejrood «U qlnntiiHi» R 4e»! 
teniMiied iiepitUican* l£a cfwn. iii^inidfence pior 
▼oked his fiitic; and tbia, petii^o, is nfbat Taotea 
had in conteiupktion (d), when he ptows; tile mop* 
deradon of Agridok in contiaat to die Tiolent a|riifft 
of odiers^ who rush on certain deftrucdon» wiAoiifc 
beiiigbjrdKirdeadiofaeryicetothe^^ilriiCM) .■ .': 

XXIIL The case of Eponraa ^waa #i mtnoboS 
extreoie rigour, or radicr ^ruolty^ $be unthe tnfe 
of Joliua Salnnua, a leadiag chief WMig die liiK 
gonca. Thb man, TacitHa haa told tt$ («), faftd^ 
vanity to derive Ins pedigree fimn JuUiis Caeaar» 
aid», he said, during hb mm In Gmil, waa MrmdE: 
with the bemity of his f^mdmo&er^ and aUeviutod 
die toils of the cnnpaign in her eifibnioca* Anabi^ 
tidus, bold, and enterprisuig, lie kindled the ftane 
of rebdiion ainoi% his counferymon, isd, bmnug 
aeadvcd to shake o6f tEe Roman y<^, «uvbad 
^ the head of a nmnenoua wny into the lenaloiy 
af the Se^iani, a people in idfianoe widi Bating 
Thia waa A. U. C, 883. »b bifzaidrd & iMIa» 



Md waa^ dfsfealied with great sh«^td*..Hi0 zosh^ 
levied Aumbeis were casliier cut to piecesy or put tx^ 
tiglR. He himsdf cscs^d the general camagjc» He ^^ ^ 
fled for shelter to an obscure eotta^^ smAy in: order J^ 
U$ pnnpaigsik^ a report disit he desCFoyed himself^ set '^ 
liire to his Ittrl^ing-place^ By whst artfal stratagems 
btwsft able to eoiKeal himself ia csves and deao^ 
and, by the asmtanoeof tiie fintfafbl l^fiosiina» lapici* 
iDag his^ life ibr nineyesav afferwavds, cavnot nok 
be knmm from Tadb». Tfe aeooont jf^itlt die 
gieaC hflsinrint pMmised) has pcrishcid wkiu tbr mi^ 
lalife of Vespas»h^ reign. Plicnaidi (A) rdatesthe 
sloiy asi a» proof of conjtigal fidisiity.^ Fmbr tipat 
wnteTr the folawiii^ panicidars: foay be j^eaned: 
Two bidifiii fi^eedmca attended Sabfaros' to hm ca^ 
«am;: one of Iheniy Aiutiaba byjoame-, returned to 
^lonina wi&a^idgned acc»>u9St o£ her hosband's 
dnlb. ffis^body, ^e vms^ snafe to believe^ was con- 
iuined iff the flames. In the Tclienieiice of hea giief 
she gave credit to the story. In a few days, she te- 
eeived intdlligence by tbesaoaennessengary thol^her 
husband was safe in Iris hirkmg-pteoev She continued 
divings the test of the daf to aetr att t&t: estffin 
gi^ with joy 49^ her heart, but soppMssed wkh 
care; Iw the dead of floght she idsited Sdmns^ and 
in his arms indulged the transports o£ her soul. Be- 
ftm the dawu^of daf she retumed to^hw owvhouse, 
aaid» io9 ibe ^lice of st^ve» nsondis^i repeated her 
ckuxdeatise visite, suppljisg bear boibanit^ wrnxs^ 
and sofittiiiifg e& his eares.. At the endt of tiiat tirae 
sbe conceived Ixipesr of obtainiii^ a^ free p8Gn|sn;'and 
having disguised her husband as such a nsanner as > 
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APPBN. to Tcndtr a. detectidn impossible, she 2idccmpsxsicd 
BOOK him on a long and painful journey to Rome. Finding 
j^ ^\ there, that she had been deceived with visioiiaiy 
^ schemes, she marched back with Sabiims, mid lived 
"^^ with him in his den for nine years lc»iger. Mutual 
love was their only comfort. Her tender afFecti(A 
sweetened the anxieties of her husband,^ and th<^ 
birth of two sons was a source of pleasure, even in 
distress and misery; In the year of Rome 831 they 
were both discovered, and m chains ccMiveyed i6 
Rome. Vespasian foi^t his usual clemency. Sabi- 
nus was condemned, and hurried to execution. 
Eponina was determined not to isurvive her hus- 
band. She changed her supplicating toDie; and, with 
a q>iiit uncoiiquered even in ruin, she addressed 
Vespasian: ^^ Death (she said) has no terror for me. 
^^ I have lived happier under ground^ thain you upon 
^^ your throne. Bid your assassins strike their blow: 
^^ with joy I leave a world, in which you can play the 
"tyrant" 

She was ordered for execution. Plutarch con- 
cludes with saying, that during Vespasian's reigii 
there was nothing to match the horror of this atro- 
cious deed; for which the vengeance of the gods fdl 
upon Vespasian, and, in a short time after, wrought 
the extirpation of his whole family. 

Vespasian died on the twenty-third of June, 
A. U. C. 832, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, 
after reigning ten years. Titus died on the thirttendi 
of September, A. U. C. 834, in the forty-first year 
of his age, after a reign of two years, and somewhat 
more than two mcxiths. 
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Domitian was put to death by a band of conspi- appek. 
rators, who were determined to deliver the world book 

V. 

from a monster, on the eighteenth of September, ^ ^' ^ 
A. U. C. 849, in the forty-fifth year of his age, after *^^ 
a reign of fifteen years; a large portion of human '^^ 
life, as Tacitus observes (r), in which the people 
groaned under the cruel^ of an unrelenting and in» 
satiate Qrrant. 
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GERMANY. 

I. 1 HE whole vast country of Grermany (a) is 
separated from Gaul (6), from Rhastia and Pannonia, 
by the Rhine and the Danube; from Dacia and Sar- 
matia, by a chain of mountains {c)j and, where the 
mountains subside, mutual dread forms a sufficient 
barrier. The rest is bounded by the ocean, em- 
bracing in its depth of water several spacious bays 
(J), and islands of prodigious extent, whose kings 
and people are now, in some measure, known to 
us, the progress of our arms having made (e) recent 
discoveries. The Rhine has its source on the steep 
^d lofty summit of the Rhaetian Alps (y), from 
which it precipitates, and, after winding towards the 
west, directs its course through a long tract of 
country, and falls into the Northern Ocean. The 
Danube, gushing down the soft and gentle declivity 
of the mountain Abnoba (^), vbits several nations 
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in its progress, and at last, through six channeb 
(the seventh is absorbed in fens and marshes), dis- 
charges itself into the Pontic Sea. 

II. The Germans, there is reason to think, are an 
indigenous race (a), the original natives of the 
country, without any intermixture of adventitious 
settlers from other nations. In the early ages of the 
worlds the adveDtQrers,:i«hK>^i«K2ed forth in quest of 
of new habitations, did not traverse extensive tracts 
of land (b); the first migrations were made by sea. 
Even at this day the Northern Ocean, vast, and 
boundless, and, as I may say,, always at enmity 
with mariners (c), is seldom navigated by ships 
froni our quarter of the world. Putdng the dangers 
of ft turbulent znd unknown ^ omt pf t^ case,^ 
who would leave th^ softer dimes of Asia, Africa» 
or Italy ^ to ft? his abo4e («Q i» Geripany? whe^Q 
na^e offer» nothing but scenes ^f deformity; where 
the ittckmency of the seasons never relents; where 
the land presents ^ dreary region^ withouit form or 
^ultnire, and» if we except the tffbction of a native 
fw his mother country^ without an allurement to 
loake life supportable. In old songs and ballads {€% 
^ only memorials of antiquity amongst them» thq 
god Tuisto (/), who was born of the Earth,^ and 
Mannus, his son, are celebrated as the founders of 
the German race. Mannus (^), it is said, bad three 
wns, from whom the Ingaevones, who bwder on 
the sea-coast; the Hermiones» who inhabit the mid* 
land country; and the Istaevonea, who occujpy the 
remauuo^ tract» have aU respectively derived their 



nmJieSi Se^ indMd, i^tiYig ^^vdntBge of ^ ob^ 
ijtmrity th» 'hkngs ^dV^'r^MMte miA ikbuloue tged, 
M^ribe W tte^^od t^ulStc^'ttiitK^ numerous i^ue, 
liiid'' Aenoe irsitMslthe nMMd i^^ vtiifOm trtt^es, such 
di^tlii l^rs^n^' tt^ O^Ml#iyial^(A), the Sueviafisp, , 
ml the VMidKldii^O^ Thei«tf^i€H( ddte «nd aatheii*. 
tictty ^)lf thos6' naitt^' tt^/fe* they contend, dearfy 
«iscettftJned. *!thei wont 6«Jrtn4tty (*) is held to be 
6f *firt[kfcrft tdditiwi. til M^^prttt^lhis hypothesis, 
^y ten ud tK^ tfie p«o^, wh6' fim passed the 
Rhihe, «nd t6()k '|>e^se^itHv ^ 9t cUtnton hi Gaiil, 
Ihoogh ktt^W* « pi^sek-fcy the nsiiie ofTuhi- 
gtahii^,-w«^, -{ft thit fescpediri^ called feermwis, 
and thence ihe titl^iiteuttied; by a bfifnd cf emigr&nt^, 
in ordet to spti^ te'gcheW teirorin theii^ progress, 
^ktentjted itse^ by degi^s, and bedame, itl 'iStoie, 
iSie apjieh&^ott of a ^ttle people. They Hit^e a txir- 
rent ti^dkidn thait Heitiries (/) visited those parts. 
Whrta YUShHig to^b^ttle^ they sing, in preference to 
another hi^^oefr, the praises bf that ancient worthy. 

IIL The Germans abound with rude strains of 
verse, the reciters of which, in the language of the 
country^ am ci^led Bauds {a}. With this barbamus 
poeiiy d^ hiflame their minds widi ardour m the ^ay 
of ftCtion,and prognos^catethe eventfrom the impres- 
sion M^ii^h it htifppens to niake on the minds d the 
aoldiers, w*b gt-o^v«emble to the enemy, or despair 
of sodOesS) as the wa^rSOtig (&) produces an animated 
or a feeble sound Nor can their manner of chanting 
&is savag^' pt^lude be called the tone of human 
organst k-is ^rathet a- feriottS uproar; a wild chorus 
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0f nufiteuy virtue. The vqcifemtioD tised upon diese 
occasicms is uncouth and harsh, at intervals inter* 
rupted by die applicatipn of their bucklers to ihsk 
i&ouths, and by die reper>pus8ion bursting out Moth 
redoubled fiiM-ce. An opinion prevails among them, 
that Ulysses, in the course of those wanderings, 
which are so &mous in poetic story, was driven into 
die Northern Ocean, and that, having ^penetrated 
into the country, he buik, on the banks of the Rhine, 
the city of Asciburgium (^), which b inhabited 
at dus day, and still retains the name given origin^ 
ally by the founder. It b further added, that an 
altar dedicated to Ulysses (c/)^ with the name of 
Laertes, hb fether, engraved upon; it, was fiarmerly 
discovered' at Asciburgium* Mention^ is likewise 
made of certain monuments and tomb-stones, still 
.to be seen o^ the confines of Germany and Rha&tia^ 
with epitaphs, or inscriptions, in Greek characteinSf 
!Qut these assertions it is not my intentfi>n either to 
establish or to refute; the reader will yield or mt^- 
hold his assent, acccxding to hb judgment or his 
fancy. 

. IV* I have already acceded to the opinion of those, 
who think that the Germans have hitherto subsisted 
without intermarrying with other nations, a pure, 
unmixed, and independent race, unlike any other 
people, all bearing the marks of a. distinct national 
character. Hence, what is very remarkable in such 
prodigious numbers, a family-^likeness throughout 
the nation; the same fonn and feature (a), stem blue 
eyes, ruddy hair, their bodies In^ and robust, but 



powerfoltsnly in sudden effxts. They are impatient 
of tml aiid laboui^ thirst and heat ororcome then^ 
Imty fiiom the natum of their soil and climate, theyt 
stfe prbof against cold and bpngen . i. > f 

V. The face of the countiy , though in some fMUts 
varied, presents a cheerless scene, covered with the 
^ioom of fopestSy or deformed with wide ext^ided 
marshes;, towards the boundaries t^i Gaul, moist and 
swampy; on the side of N(»icum (a) and Pannonia^ 
more exposed to the fury of the winds. Vegetation 
thrives with sufficient vigour. The soil produces 
grain, but is unkiiid to fruk-^trees (6); wdl stoiclced 
with cattle, but of an undersize, and dei»ived-.bj^ 
natuse of the usual growtfaand ornament of the head; 
The pride of a German consists in the^ number of 
his flocks and herds: dief are his only ridiies, smdin 
these he places his chief delight* Gdd and silver are 
wkhhdd from them; is it by the favour or the wradi 
of Heaven? I do not, however, mean to asseit {e) 
that in Germany there are no ireihs of precious ore; 
for who has been a miner in those re^ns? Certain 
it is, they do not enjoy the possession and use of 
those metals with our sensibility. There are, indeed, 
sUver vessels to be seen amongst them, but they 
were presents to their chiefs or ambassadors; tha 
Germans regard them in no better light than common 
earthen- ware. . It is, however, observable, that near 
the borders of the empire, the inhabitants set a value 
upon gold and silver, finding them subservient to 
the purposes of commerce. .The .Roman coin is 
known in those parts, and some of our specie is not 
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GERMANY, 

I. 1 HE whole vast country of Grermany (a) is 
separated from Gaul (&}, from Rhastia and Pannoma, 
by the Rhine and the Danube; from Dacia and Sar- 
matia, by a chain of mountains (c), and, where the 
mountains subside, mutual dread forms a sufficient 
barrier. The rest is bounded by the ocean, em- 
bracing in its depth of water several spacious bays 
((/}, and islands of prodigious extent, whose kings 
and people are now, in some measure, known to 
us, the progress of our arms having made (e) recent 
discoveries. The Rhine has its source on the steep 
pnd lofty summit of the Rhaetian Alps (y), from 
which it precipitates, and, after winding towards the 
west, directs its course through a. long tract of 
country, and falls into the Northern Ocean. The 
Danube, gushing down the soft: and gentle declivity 
of the mountain Abnoba (^), visits several nations 
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in its progress, and at last, through six channeb 
(the seventh is absorbed in fens and marshes), dis- 
charges itself into the Pontic Sea. 

IL The Germans, there is reason to think, are an 
indigenous race (a), the original natives of the 
country, without any intermixture of adventitious 
settlers from other nations. In the early ages of the 
world» the adTeDt(irers,;'wl»:ssmed forth in quest of 
of new habitations, did not traverse extensive tracts 
of land (i); the first migrations were made by sea. 
Even at this day the Northern Ocean, vast, and 
boundless, and, as I may say> always at enmity 
with mariners (c), is seldom navigated by ships 
from our quarter of the world. Putting the dangers 
of ft turbulent md unknown sea, out of t^ case^ 
who would leave ti^ softer i^imes of Asia, Africa» 
or Italy ^ to fix his abo4e («Q i» Geripany? wheye 
najUire offers^ nothing but scenes of deformity» where 
the itickmency of the seasons never relents^ where 
the land presents ^ dreary region^ without form or 
cultiiire» and» if we except the a&ction of a native 
foe his mother country^ without an allurement to 
loake life supportable. In old songs and ballads (<?)» 
the only memorials of antiquity amongst them» thq 
god Tuisto (/), who was bora of the Earthy and 
Mannus, his son, are celebrated as the founders of 
the German race. Mannus {g\ it is said, bad three 
wns, from whom the Ingaevones, who b(H*der on 
the sea-coast; the Hermiones» who inhabit the mid* 
land country; and the Istaevones, who occupy the 
remaining tract» have aU respectively derived their 



wmesi Se^ iiidMd, ititiYig ^KvioitBge of die ob^ 
^Kswkf thaPt •hkii^ ov^^rkMte uM ikbuloue tged, 

idid' AttiK^ie trntMs'the tM^mw&t^ v^Mis «tt^es, such 
dfr tlii l^rsknely tt^ 0^t^i!i^ial^(A), the Sueviansr, , 
^^the VMi(tt{dt!(0^ Tte^M;^!^ dttte fttid a«itl»»U 
tfelty bf di(ys6' naitt^' w^^ fei they contend, cfeafly 
«iscettftifted. -Ifhei^wont ^rtniny {/t) is held to be 
6f Wrt[kfcrft tdditiwi. th M>pp«4tt ^ liiis hypothesis, 
^y ten ud tl^ ^e paofiiy wh<^' firk passed the 
RMAey «nd t66k '|>e^se^itHv ^ 9t cUtitoti in GaiiF, 
Ihoagh k«(6i** « f**seilit-fc^^^ 6f*Ttin^ 

gtaiiii^,^ w*i^, 4tt thit ejtpedl^ called iSefmans, 
atid the^d^ ihe title^iiteumed; b^ a b^ ol" emigti^ts, 
Sn wdei" td sprtSd k'geheWl tettoriii theii^ progiress^ 
^ktentlk^d It^lf by degi^es, ahd bedame, itl ^^e, 
At apjyifettott of a ^ttle peiiptei They Hi^e a eur^ 
rem tMdkibn theft Hei^e^s (/) viiiited those parts. 
Wh«*ftt YU^isig to^battle^ they sing^, in preference tb 
aftoth^ heroes^ the praises bf ihatweient worthy. 

IIL The Germans abound with rude strains of 
verse, the reciters of which, in the language of the 
country^ amci^led Baiibi^ {a}. With this barbamus 
poetry tliey inflame their minds widi ardour in the ^y 
of ftction^^md pfognostiOEitelhe eventfrom the impres- 
sion M^iieh it hfiippens t6 niake on the minds of the 
soldiers, \ffeo gt-o^v «emble to the enemy, or despaif- 
of sodOesS) as the Vi^frSOtig (4) produces an animated 
dr a feeble sound. Nor caii their manner of chanting 
this savag^ pt^lude be called the tone of human 
oti^st k is^fethet a- fetiotis 'Uproar; a wild chorus 
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0f nufiteuy virtue. The vocifemtioo used upon diese 
occasicms is uncouth and harsh, at intervals inter- 
rupted by the appliqatipn of their bucklers to ihsk 
mouths, and by the reperipussion bursting oitt Moth 
redoubled force. An opinion prevails among them, 
that Ulysses, in the course of those wanderings^ 
which are so &mous in poetic story, was driven into 
:die Northern Ocean, and that, having penetrated 
into the country, he buih, on the banks of the Rhine, 
the city of Asciburg^um (c), which b inhabited 
at dus day, and still retains the name given origins- 
ally by the founder. It is. further added, that an 
attar, dedicated to Ulysses (d)^ with the name of 
Laertes, his fether, engraved upon; it, was formerly 
discovered at Asciburgium. Mention^ is likewise 
made of certain monuments and tomb-stones, still 
.to be seen o^ the confines of Germany and Rha&ti% 
with epitaphs, or inscriptions, in Greek characters* 
!Qut these assertions it is not my.intention either to 
establish or to refute; the reader will yield or ^dt^- 
hold his assent, acccHding to hb judgment or his 
fancy. 

. IV* I have already acceded to the opinion of those, 
who think that the Germans have hitherto subsisted 
without intermarrying with other nations, a pure, 
unmixed, and independent race, unlike any other 
people, all bearing the marks of a distinct national 
character. Hence, what is very remarkable in such 
prodigious numbers, a family^likeness throughout 
the nation; the same fonn and feature (a), stem blue 
eyes, ruddy hair, their bodies Ivge md robust, but 
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pMPcarfitl ^Dty in sudden eferts. Tl»y are impatient 
«f tdl and kbour; thirst and heat overcome then^ 
bat, ffom the nature of their soil and climate, theyi 
sure prbofagainst cold and hunger. i. > f. 

V. The face of the country, tiuMigh in some parts 
varied, presents a cheerless scene, cov^ed with the 
^ioom of forests, or deformed with wide extended 
marshes;, towards the boundaries of Gaul, moist and 
^vampy; on the side of Noricum (a) and Pannoniai 
more exposed to the fury of the vrinds. VegetatioQ 
thrives with sufficient vigour. The soil produces 
grain, but is unkind to fruit-trees (&); wdl stocked 
with cattle, but of an undersize, and dei^ived bf 
nature of the usual growth and ornament of the head;^ 
The pride of a German consists in the^ number of 
U» flocks and herds: they are his only riehes, nd in 
these he places his diief delight. Gdd and silver are 
withheld from them; is k by the favour or the wrath 
of Heaven? I do not, however, mean to assert (e) 
that in Germany there are no veins of precious or^; 
for who has been a miner in those re^bns? Certun 
it is, they do not enjoy the possession and use of 
those metals with our sensibility. There are, indeed, 
silver vessels to be seen amongst them, but they 
were presents to their chiefs or ambassadors; the 
Germans regard them in no better light than common 
earthen- ware. . It is, however, observable, that near 
the borders of the empire, the inhabitants set a value 
upon gold and aUiver, finding them subservient to 
the purposes of commerce». The .Roman coin is 
known in those parts, and some of our spede is not 
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SITUATION, MANNERS,^ AND PEOPLE 



GERMANY. 

I. 1 HE whole vast country of Germany (a) is 
separated from Gaul (&), from Rhaetia and Pannonia, 
by the Rhine and the Danube; from Dacia and Sar- 
matia, by a chain of mountains (c), and, where the 
mountains subside, mutual dread forms a sufficient 
barrien The rest is bounded by the ocean, em- 
bracing in its depth of water several spacious bays 
(c/), and islands of prodigious extent, whose kings 
and people are now, in some measure, known to 
us, the progress of our arms having made (e) recent 
^scoveries. The Rhine has its source on the steep 
^d lofty summit of the Rhsetian Alps (y*), from 
which it precipitates, and, after windiiig.towardsthe 
west, directs its course through a. long tract of 
country, and falls into the Northern Ocean. The 
Danube, gushing down the soft and gentle declivity 
of the mountain Abnoba (^), visits several nations 
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in its progress, and at last, through six channels 
(the seventh is absorbed in fens and marshes), dis- 
charges itself into the Pontic Sea. 

II. The Crermans, there is reason to think, are an 
indigenous race (a), the original natives of the 
country, without any iiUermixture of adventitious 
settlers from other nations. In the early ages of the 
world» the auiveatQi^]:a,;iiirhi>:k9oed fcatb in quest of 
of new habitations, did not traverse extensive tracts 
of land (b); the first migrs^tions were made by sea. 
Even at this day the Northern Ocean, vast, and 
boundless, and, as I may say,, always at enmity 
with mariners (c), is seldom navigated by ships 
from our quarter of the world. Putting the dangers 
of f turbulent wd unknown sea, out of tte case^ 
who would leave the softer climes of Asia, Africa» 
or Italy^ to 6x lus abo4c {d) in Germany? where 
nature offers^ nothing hut scenes 9f deformity j where 
the iticlemency of the se^ons never relents; wh^re 
tbie land presents a dreary region^ without form or 
^ult^re, and» if we except the a&ction of a native 
for his mother country^ i^nthout an allurement to 
make life supportal^e. In old songs and ballads (e)^ 
tihe only memorials of antiquity amongst them» thi^ 
god Tuisto (/), who was bora of the Eartlu and 
Mannus, his son, are cdebrated as the founders of 
the German race. Mamius {g\ it is said, bad three 
wns, from whom the Ingsvones, who bcH'der on 
the sea-coast; the Hermiones, who inhabit the mid* 
land countiy; and the Ista^vonea, who occupy th^ 
remaining tract, have all respectively derived their 



MMfaM# Steih^ indMd) lakiYig ullvMttife cf die obi 
^cttritjr th^ -hiuigs ovw^r^HMte tifid fiibulmie tgei^, 
wcrit3e w Ubi^^ t^ulstd^ftiittoitg tiumerous i^ue, 
liiid^ Aisnce tt^Melthe tttiMfveir i^^ idfitm frSbes, such 
ai^tlk l^rfikns^ tf^ (^IKili^yial^ the Suevianfir, , 
ittkltl^ VMi(Md^i(0^ Tteia^ ^te and authen- 
ticity 61 A(mj6' naittfe' tthe/w they tiontend, efetiriy 
ftscertdkied. Tfef won! 6etto4tty (*) is held to be 
6f ttKdkkth ttWititti: th SbppttH; <if this hypotheidi», 
teey te'll us tfert the ^o^, wh^' first passed the 
Rhit^ey ^nd t6i6k 'j>^se^it)!v "of a cMitoti hi Ckiil, 
thoiigh ftfubwi^ at iM^sefat 4>]r the name oT^Tutii. 
gtain^/ vv«l^, In that ex{)^^ called tSerihatis, 
and the>ade ihetitie^Kteumed: b^ 
In (Order to sfirtfea a'geheWl teirorin theii^ progfre^s^ 
fektei^ed ttsctf by degrees, and bedaiine, irt t&ne, 
die ap^atiott of a iR^ttle people, They hite a ern^- 
itm t^dkion that Hercules (/) visited those pafts. 
V/hek ruAiiig to^battle^ they sing, in preference tb 
aSft other heroes^ the praises bf that ancient worthy. 

III. The Germans abound with rude strains <^ 
verse, the reciters of which, in the language of the 
country^ are called Ba a bs {&}. With this barbarous 
poetiy they infiametiieir minds wiA aniour in the day 
of action,and {KTognoslicateihe eventfrom theknpres- 
tion which it happens to niake on the minds of the 
soldiers, t^ grow terrible to the enemy, or despair 
of sudoesS) as tf^ ft^rsotig (6) produces an animated 
or a feeble sound Nor can ^eir manner of chanting 
this savag^ pt^lude be csi!led the tone of human 
oligwst' k is^^thet a' foriou^ iq>roar; a wild chorus 
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of milibuy vurtiie. The vocifeintioii usol upon tiieae 
ocoasioDs is uncouth and harsh, at intervals inter* 
nipted by die iqppiicatipn of their bucklers to thi^ 
mouths, and by the repe^pussion bursting oiil urith 
redoubled force. Aa opinion prevails among diem» 
that Ulysses, in the course of tfapse wtoderings» 
which are so famous in poetic story, was driven into 
die Northern Ocean, and that, having penetrated 
into die country, he buik, on the banks of the Rhine, 
die city ci Ascibur^um (c), which b inhabited 
at dus day, arid still retains the name given origin*» 
ally by the founder. It is further added, that an 
altar dedio^ted to Ulysses ((/), with the name of 
Laertes, his.^dier, engraved upon; it, was fiumerly 
discovered at Ascibur^um. Nfention ; is likewise 
made pf certain monuments and tomb-stones, still 
.to be seen op the confines of Germany and Rha&tii^ 
with epitaphs, or inscriptions, in Greek characterSf 
But these assertions it is not my. intention either' to 
establish or to refute; the reader will yield or Mitji- 
hold his assent, according to his judgment or his 
fancy* 

. IV. I have already acceded to the opinion of those, 
who think that the Germans have hitherto subsisted 
widiout intermarrying with other nations, a pure, 
unmixed, and independent race, unlike any other 
people, all bearing the marks of a distinct national 
character. Hence, what is very remarkable in such 
prodigious numbers, a family-likeness throughout 
the nation; the same form and feature (a), stem blue 
eyes, ruddy hair, their bodies IxS^ aiul robust, but 
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poiwerfiiltxdjr in sudden efforts. Tl»y are impatient 
«f toil and labour; thirst and bsM overcome then^ 
baty ffom the nature of their soil and climate, thef 
stfeprbofagainst cold and hangen Lor 

■ . . ' ^ • '■'.*) 

V. The face of the country, tiuMigh in some piarts 
varied, presents a cheerless scene, cov^ed with the 
gloom of fopests^ or deformed with wide extended 
marshes;, towaxds the boundaries of Gaul, moist and 
swampy; on the side of Noiicum (a) and Pannonia^ 
more exposed to the fury of the winds. Vegelatiom 
thrives with sufficient vigour. The soil produces 
grain, but is uidkind to fruk-^trees (&); wdl stdcKed 
with cattle, but of an undersize, and defHived bjf^ 
nature of the usual gsowtb^and ornament of the head^ 
The pride of a German cm^ists in the number cf 
Ufifloolds and herds: they arehis only rkhes, nd in 
these he places his diief delight.: Gdd and silver are 
withh^ from them; is it by the favour or the wrath 
of Heaven? I do not, however, mean^ to asseit \t) 
that in Germany there are bo veins of precious oie; 
for who has been a miner in those re^ns? Certun 
it is, they do not enjoy the possession and use of 
those mebds with our sensibility. There are, indeed, 
silver vessels to be seen amongst them, tait they 
were presents to their chiefs or ambassadors; th^ 
Germans regard them in no better light than common 
earthen- ware. . It is, however, observable, that neac 
the borders of the empire, the inhabitants set a value 
upon gold and silver, finding them subservient to 
the purposes of commerce. . The .Roman .coin is 
known in those parts, and some of our specie is not 
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SITUATION, MANNERS^ AND PEOPLE 



GERMANY. 

I. 1 HE whole vast country of Germany (a) is 
separated from Gaul (6), from Rhaetia and Pannonia, 
by the Rhine and the Danube; from Dacia and Sar« 
matia, by a chain of mountains (r), and, where the 
mountains subside, mutual dread forms a sufficient 
barrier. The rest is bounded by the ocean, em- 
bracing in its depth of water several spacious bays 
(cf), and islands of prodigious extent, whose kings 
and people are now, in some measure, known to 
us, the progress of our arms having made (e) recent 
discoveries. The Rhine has its source on the steep 
fmd lofty summit of the Rhaetian Alps (y*), from 
which it precipitates, and, after winding.towards the 
west, directs its course through a. long tract of 
country, and falls into the Northern Ocean. The 
Danube, gushing down the soft: and gentle declivity 
of the mountain Abnoba (^), visits several nations 
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in its progress, and at last, through six channek 
(the seventh is absorbed in fens and marshes), dis- 
charges itself into the Pontic Sea* 

II. The Germans, there is reason to think, are an 
indigenous race (a), the original natives of the 
country, without any intermixture of adventitious 
settlers from other nations. In the early ages of the 
world, tbEe«iveatQrer&,:^hx>:]s$oed forth in quest of 
of new habitations, did not traverse extensive tracts 
of land (6); the first migrations were made by sea» 
Even at this day the Northern Ocean, vast, and 
boundless, and, as I may say,, always at enmity 
with mariners (^), is seldom navigated by ships 
from our quarter of the world. Putting the dangers 
of a turbulent wd unknown 3ea, ojut of the case^ 
lyho would leave the softer dinxes of Asia, Africa^^ 
or Italy ^ to fix his abo4e (iQ in Germany? where 
nature offend nothing but scenes of deformity; where 
the inclemency of the seasons never relents^ where 
the land presents a dreary re^on^ without form or 
^ult^re, and» if we except the affection of a native 
for his mother country^ without an allurement to 
make life supportable. In old songs and ballads {e}^ 
the only memorials of antiquity amongst them» th^ 
god Tuisto (jf ), who was bora of the Earth» and 
Mannus, his son, are cdebrated as the founders of 
the German race. Mannus (^}, it is said, had three 
«ons, from whom the Ingaevones,, who b(»rder on 
the sea-coast; the Hermiones, vAiq inhabit the mid- 
land country; and the Istaevones, who occupy the 
remaining tract» have all respectively derived their 



«MiM!^ Seihe, indMd, t^ing aUvMiai^ <sr "die bb^ 
^l^ty th^'hkngs^\^*r4«M>te kM Ikbuloue ttge», 
fiiseiibe to It&e'^tf t^ui9td^ttiitioi« outtierous i^iie, 
lilid'' Aimoe tK«i»e'th45 tiAIMed i^^ vnSr^dAls tribes, Btidh 
0^iht H^t^ndi the 0^lAl)^iViaaft4(A)) the Suevieui», , 
ml kShit VM\M^^(i)fTh^^Mtimi date send aatheiih. 
ticlty *f Am6' nai»^ ttf«/ w they contend, clearfy 
nscert^^fted. iTi^ wonS 6er!tii4tty (*) is held to be 
<^ fft^kferti addtibri. th M»ppttrt dr ttis hypothesis, 
^y te'll us thki the peo^, wh6 firet passed the 
Rhihe, "And t66k 'pebse^ibfv "of a cMiton hi Gaul;, 
tttoo^ kft^iwi^ « pWsek t^^ nsme of 'Ttin- 
gtaiiiS,'\v^, 4n that expedit^ called (SermMs, 
atid thdscie thetitle^Hteumed b;^^ a b^ dttmigrtat% 
tn orde# to spti^ ft^he^ tetrorin theii' progw^ss^ 
^ktenrtti^ itsdf by de^es, atid became, Iti '^e, 
Ae api^lfetiott t)f a iw^ttlei people. They hif^e a eu!^- 
ittvt "^dkicm that Heresies (/) visited thosfe parts. 
Wh^ fUrf^iiig to^battie^ they singj itt preference tb 
smother heroes, Afe praises bf that ancient worthy. 

III. The Germans abound with rude stnuns <£ 
verse, the reciters of which, in the language of the 
country^ are called Bauds {&}. With this barbarous 
poeiry they infiametiieir minds witf^ ardour in the 4sLy 
of action)and prognosticate the eventfrom theitnpres- 
laon \f^h ii haippens to niake on the minds c^the 
soldiers, wfeo gro^vlembte to the enemy, or despair 
of sudoesS) as the i^rrSong (4) produces an animated 
or a feeble sound Nor can Aeir manner of chanting 
this savag(^ pt^lude be catted the tone of human 
otigwst k is irather a- A^rioUS tiproar; a wild chorus 
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0f nuGtiacy yktae. The vQcifemticm used upon dieae 
ocoasicms is uncouth and harsh, at intervab inter* 
mpted bjr die scpplicatipn of their bucklers to thdbr 
mouths, and by the rep^ri^^ission bursting oitt ^ik 
redoubled f<^ce. An opinion prevails among them» 
that Ulysses, in die course of those wtoderings» 
which are so famous in poetic story, was driven into 
^ Northern Ocean, and diat, having penetrated 
into the country, he buik, on the banks of the Rhine, 
the cily of Asciburgium (c), which is inhabited 
at ttus day, and still x^ains the nsmie ^en origin^ 
ally by the founder. It is further added, that an 
altar, dedicated to Ulysses (cf), with the name of 
Laertes, his fether, engraved upon; it, was formerly 
discovered at Asciburgium. Mention^ is likewise 
made of certain monuments and tomb-stones, still 
to be seen o)Ei the confines of Germany and Rh2eti% 
with epitaphs, or inscriptions, in Greek characters» 
But these assertions it is not my,intent&>n eitherto 
establish or to refute; the reader will yield or mtiu 
hold his assent, acc(»ding to his judgment or his 
fancy. 

. IV. I have already acceded to the opinion of those, 
who think that the Germans have hitherto subsisted 
without intermarrying with other nations, a pure, 
unmixed, and independent race, unlike any other 
people, all bearing the marks of a distinct national 
character. Hence, what is very remarkable in such 
prodigious numbers, a family^iikeness throughout 
the nation; the same form and feature (a), stem blue 
eyes, ruddy hair, their bpdies US^ and robust, but 
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pm^erfialtxify in stiddeneiferts» They are inspatiaQt 
0f toil aiid labour; thirst and heal overcome then^ 
but, fipom the natuee of their soil and climate, di^ 
ate pnx^ against cold and hunger. . i. > r 

V. The &ce of the countiy, thoogh in some partsr 
varied) presents a cheerless scene, covered with the 
gloom of forests, or deformed with wide extaided 
marshes;, towards the boundariesk tui Qaul, moist and 
swampy; on the side of Noricum (a) and Pamionia^ 
more exposed to the fury of the winds. Vegetaticm 
thrives with sufficient vigour. The soil produces 
grain, but is uiedcmd to fruiitwtrees (6); well stciclEed 
with cattle, but of an undersize, and deprived bjf^ 
nature of the usual growth «and ^unament of the head^ 
31ie pride of a German consists in the number cf 
his floclds and herds: diey are his only riches, sokd in 
these he places his diief delight* Gold and silver are 
wkMidd from them; is it by the favour or the wnrth 
of Heavenf I do not, however, mean^ to asseit {e) 
that in Germany there are noTeihs of precious ore; 
for who has been a miner in those regions? Certain 
it is, they do not enjoy the possession and use of 
those metals with our sensibility. There are, indeed^ 
sUver vessels to be seen amongst them, Uit they 
were presents to their chiefs or ambassadors; th^ 
Germans regard them in no better light than common 
earthen- ware. . It is, however, observable, that near 
the borders of the empire, the inhabitants seta value 
upon gold and silver, finding them subservient to 
the purposes of commerce.. The .Roman coin is 
known in those parts, and some of our spede is not 
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SITUATION, MAKNERSr AND PGOPIE 



GERMANY. 

I. 1 HE whole vast country of Germany (a) is 
separated from Gaul (6), from Rhaetia and Pannonia, 
by the Rhine and the Danube; from Dacia and Sar« 
matia, by a chain of mountams (r), and, where the 
mountains subside, mutual dread forms a sufficient 
barrier. The rest is bounded by the ocean, em- 
bracing in its depth of water several spacious bays 
((/), and islands of prodigious extent, whose kings 
and people are now, in some measure, known to 
us, the progress of our arms having made (e) recent 
discoveries. The Rhine has its source on the steep 
pnd lofty summit of the Rhaetian Alps (y*), from 
which it precipitates, and, after winding.towards the 
west, directs its course through a long tract of 
country, and falls into the Northern Ocean. The 
Danube, gushing down the soft and gentle declivity 
of the mountain Abnoba (^), visits several nations 
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in its progress, and at last, through six channeb 
(the seventh is absorbed in fens and marshes), dis- 
charges itself into the Pontic Sea. 

II. The Germans, there is reason to think, are an 
indigenous race (a), the original natives of the 
country, without any intermixture of adventitious 
settlers from other nations. In the early ages of the 
world, tbEe«iveQtQrera,:^hx>:]s$oed forth in quest of 
of new habitations, did not traverse extensive tracts 
of land (b); the first migrations were made by sea» 
Even at this day the Northern Ocean, vast, and 
boundless, and, as I may say,, always at enmity 
with mariners (^), is seldom navigated by ships 
from our quarter of the world. Putting the dangers 
of fi turbiilent wd unknown ^ omt of t)uE; case^ 
who would leave the softer c^inxes of Asi^ Africa^^ 
or Italy^ to $x his abo4e («Q in Gerx^any? wherQ 
nature ofien^ nothing but scenes 9f deformity > where 
the it^ckmency of the 3e^sQU3 never relents; where 
tb^ land presents a dreary re^on^ withouct fc»*m or 
99lti;ire» and» if we except the at&ction of a native 
foe his mother country^ without an allurement to 
make life supportable. In old songs and ballads (<?)» 
^ only memorial» of antiquity amongst them» thq 
god Tuisto (jf ), who was bora of the Earth» and 
Mannus, his son, are celebrated as the founders of 
the German race. Mannus {g\ it is said, had three 
$ons, from whom the Ing^vones,, who border on 
the sea-coast; the Hermiones, mAiq inhabit the mid* 
land country; and the Ista^vones, who occupy the 
ranaining tmct» have all respectively derived their 
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aM»4be to Idb^^tf t?ui9Mittiitioi« iiuttierdus i^ue, 
liiid^ Aimoe tK«i»elthe i^dnm^iSP^ Mtkidtk tribes, sudh 
Miht Mkt^id^theQA^ftkM^H^ the Sueviaii», , 
itt^^ Vaiidkftkii^O^ Tlie^tfMi^^ dttte and aatheii^ 
tfclty bf Am6' nfti»^ ttf^i w they contend, cfettfiy 
iiscertdifteid. *lT«^won![ 6ertiiAtty (#) is held to ht 
di f»^dewi ttMitio^. tn M»ppttit dT ttis hypothesis, 
diey tell us thki the peo^, wh6' first passed the 
Rhitte, "And t66k 'pesse^iorv^ a cMiton hi Gaul, 
ttiocigh kft^iwi^ « pi^sefat ty tfee nsme 6f*Tun- 
gt^^,^'wW^, 4tt that expediiwii, called Gerihaits, 
atid thasce ttie title^ttteumed rb;^' a band cf emigrants, 
Sn orde# to sprt&dir'^heWi terror in theii^ progfress, 
^ktenrtti^ itsdf by degt^es, and became, in tkne, 
(file apiiehttttdtt of a ^ttle people. They have a eur- 
itnt 'tfadkion that Hereules (/) visited thosfe parts. 
Wh««ft ru^isig to^battle^ they sin^, in preference tb 
smother Heroes^ th& praises bf that ancient worthy. 

III. The Germans abound with rude strains <£ 
verse, the reciters of which, in the language of the 
country^ are calledBAitfiii; (d). With this barbarous 
poetry they infiam&tiieir minds vndx aidour in the day 
of ftction)^ind prognosticate the eventfrom theknpres- 
i^n \^}ii«h it happens t6 niake on the minds of the 
soldiet^, tffeio grow terrible to the enemy, or despair 
of sudoesS) as the ^ii^rSOhg {h) produces an animated 
or a feeble sound Nor can tkeir manner of chanting 
this savag)(^ pt^lude be catted the tonec^ human 
orgmst it is^thet li^ Anions tiproar; a wild chorus 
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0f miKtsiEjr virtue. The vqcifemtion used upon dieae 
ocoasicms is uncouth and harsh, at intervuls inter* 
rupted by die scpplicatipn of their bucklers to their 
mouths, and by the repei9PU88i(»i burstii^ ouK iirith 
redoubled f<^ce. An opinion prevails aknotig them» 
that Ulysses, in die course of thpse wanderings» 
which are so famous in poetic story, was driven into 
the Northern Ocean, and diat, having penetrated 
into the country, he buik, on the banks of the Rhine, 
the cily d[ Asciburgium (c), which b inhabited 
at tlus day, and still retains the nsune ^en origin* 
ally by the founder. It is further added, that an 
altar dedicated to Ulysses ((/)/ with the name of 
Laertes, his. ^ther, engraved upon; it, was formerly 
discovered' at Asciburgium. Mention^ is likewise 
made of certain monuments and ^tomb-stones, still 
to be seen op die confines of Germany and Rhastia» 
with epitaphs, or inscriptions, in Greek 'characters» 
But these asseitions it is not myintention either' to 
establish or to refute; the reader ^U yield or witji- 
hold his assent, according to his judgment or his 
fancy, 

. IV. I have already acceded to the opinion of those, 
who think that the Germans have hitherto subsisted 
without intermarrying with other nations, a pure, 
unmixed, and independent race, unlike any other 
people, all bearing the marks of a. distinct national 
character. Hence, what is very remarkable in such 
prodigious numbers, a family4ikeness throughout 
the nation; the same form and feature (a), stem blue 
eyes, ruddy hair, their bpdies US^ and robust, but 



pmrerfiiltxdjr in sudden eiR)rt& They are iin{»ttoBt 
6f tc»l and labour; thkst and heat overcome then^ 
but, ffom the natufe of their soil and climate, ^dl^ 
ate prbof£^ainst(X)ld and hunger. .(. > r 

V. The face of the country, tiioogfa in some parts 
varied, presents a cheerless scene, covered with the 
^oom of forests, or deformed with wide extended 
marshes;, towards the boundaries erf* Gaul, moist and 
swampy; on the side of Noricum (a) and Pannonia^ 
more exposed to the fury of the winds. Vegelationf 
thrives with sufficient vigour. The soil produces 
grain, but is uidcmd to fruk^trees (A); well stocked 
with cattle, but of an undersise, and defHived byr 
nature of the usual growth and omain^nt of the head^ 
The pride of a German consists in the > number of 
his floobs and herds: lihey are his only riches, midin 
these he ]^aces his diief delight. Geld ^nd silver are 
wkhhddfrom them; is it by the favour or the wradi 
of Heaven? I do not, however, mean^ to assert {t} 
that in Germany there are no v^ihs of precious or^; 
for who has been a miner in those regibnsf Certain 
it is, they do not enjoy the possession and use of 
diose metals with our soisibility • There are, indeed, 
silver vessels to be seen amoi^t them, tmt they 
were presents to their chiefs or ambassadors; th^ 
Germans regard them in no better light than common 
earthen- ware. > It is, however, observable, that near 
the borders of the empire, the inhabitants set a value 
upon gold and ^ver, finding them subservient to 
the purposes of commerce. .The .Roman coin is 
known in those parts, and some of our specie is not 

Vol. V. 2E 
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ool j^ cinrentt but in rec|ucst« ui pboes mow iftniotey 
the simplicity of ancient manners 9dU prevafls: coift* 
nmtation of property is their only traffic. Wl|»e 
money passes in the way of barter, our old coin is 
the most acceptable, particularly that which b in- 
denied at the edge, or stamped with tibe impression 
ef a chariot and two horses, called die berh at j and 
BIG ATI ((/)• Silver is prefiskred to gold, not fsoM 
tepriee or &iicy {ff\ but because die inferior mclit 
in of morfc espe^ious iise in thfe purcdiaae of kiW^ 
frioed commettifijes. 

VL Irtm does not abound in Geiteaiqr (0), if w^ 
vuky judge from the weapons in generd^. Swords 
and hrge lances aie seldom seen* The soldier grasps 
%k jm^k^ or, as it is called in their language^ his 
ya ak; an iniatnimenfc tipt wilb a' short: and naitow 
piece of iron, .duii))ly pointed, and so cmufnodioaSt 
tint as occasion requires, he can manage it kr doss 
fngageraeni:, or in diskant combat. With das, and a 
shield, the cavdry is completely ai*med. Hie infiuttrf 
have all addition of misshre weapons* Each mtti 
terricB a considenyUe number, and, being baked, 
car, alt least, noi encumbered by bis light maade, he 
tfarows his weapon to a distatioe almost ineiiediUe. ▲ 
German has no attention (A) to the ornament of his 
perscme fab shield is the object of his care, and dii9 
fe deeoratcs widi the Uveliest cojours. Bneast^pfatss 
are uncomaoD. In a whcJe army you will jxyt sals 
mone than one or two bdmets* Their faottts hare 
neidier swiftness nor elegance ofahapCyiior anethajr 
lniinBdl»liie«wious5eK)iHtiDMaf tb «a* 



vAy (i?)* Tp advance in.a direotliae^ crivhedsad- 
denly U> the right, is the whok di their skill, and 
this ^bty perform in ao conquiet a body, that not one 
is thrown out of bia rank. According to the best ei« 
tiinale^ the infimtiy formihe natiooal 8tiiength« and» 
tor diat i^eastei, abviys fight intermixed with the 
cvnky (d). Hie flower of theigr yoath, aUe by their 
^^gour and activity to keep pace wkh the moYcmentB 
of the horse, axe sekcted for this purpose, and placed 
in the front of die lines. The mimber of these is 
fixed and certain: each canton sends a hundred, from 
Ikat ciroumstance caUed H^jroa^noRs (^) by the 
«ftny. The name was at firsit numerical onlyt it is 
«oar atideitf honour. Their order of battle presents 
die form 4if a wedge. (/). To give ground in the 
jieait«f actkiiy poovided you return to the charge, ia 
Jttilk^ akifl, ad fear, or oowardice. In the mott 
fierce asai obstinate engagement, evien when the fbe- 
iHmeof tfaeday is doubtfiil (^), they make it apkmit 
40 carry offdMor dain. To abandon dieir shield is k 
Aigsdous edme. The person guilty «f k is inteodicted 
firom-veiigimiB ^tes^^uideitcfaided ^iqsp theasaeoM^ 
itf dtt^te. Afany, via» surrtted their houHir on 
4be dh^- 4^* hiltie, ham <Joadd a i^ 
Jithaltsir. 

VJL The lia^ an i(iormaiiy(*) owe dieir eke* 

tian to the flobli^ cf t^ir biMth; the genemls one 

,;dK»en fiir tbcEr italour» The pqprer of the fanner 

il^ iMtlBlvtrary«v u]iikivfeBd(i^ hitter oommand 

more by warlike example than by tiidr alithbriiy» 

To be of a pronqpt and daring spirit in battle, and to 
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attack in die fiwit of the lines, is /^popular dia- 
racter ctf the etueftain: wfaen,admiited f<Hr his braveiy, 
he is sure to be obqredL Jaiifldiction is vested In 
-die priests. It is theks to sit in judgment upon 2ik 
ofienoes* By them, ddinqucnte are put in irons, nd 
chastised with ^lipes. The power, of pvniiliing is 
]nnopd>erliands(cr). When exerted by the priests^ 
it has neither die air of vindictiye jusdce, nor of 
miitoy execution; it is radier a religious sentence^ 
«inflicted widi the. sanction of thegod, vA^y acdoid- 
Ing to the German creed, attends. d^ir annies?oii 
the day pfr battle. To impress on their mkdds.the 
idea ^ a tmdar deity, they carry widi dion .to.diP 
field certain ihu^^es and banners, takien from duur 
.usual depository, the religious groves'('tf). A tm- 
cumstance which gready tends to inflame diem nriAk 
.heroic ardour, is the manner in whidi theicibatlff* 
lions are formed. Thi^ are neither musmed^nor 
embodied by chance. They figfatin olaiis,vunitBd 
bj^conssmguinity, a family of iwarrioes. Their ttn- 
derest pledges (^) are near them in dieffield*. In the 
heat of d)e enga^^ement, the soldier hears thednidka 
of his wife, and theories of his. children. These aie 
the darling witnesses of his conduct^ d» applaiidcn 
of his valour, at once beloved and valued. The 
wounded seek their mothers and their wives: undis- 
mayed al the sight, the woman cooht each hanour" 
Mft scar, and suck the gusUng fabxxL They.am 
even haidy enough to^ mix with die cotafaatsalB» 
admimstering refreahmienty and exboting dma to 
deads of valour. 



VIIL From tiadition, tfaey have a varictfof in- 
stances of armks put to the rout, and by the mter- 
poskkm t)f their wives and daughters again incited 
to renew the charge. Their women saw the ranks 
give way, juid. rushiiqi^ ibrwaid in the. instant» by 
the vehemence oi their cries and siipplieationsy by 
opiposing (u) their breasts to danger, and by rqxre- 
ilCBlmg the horrm^ of slavery, restored the order <£ 
the battle. To a German mind the idea of a woman 
led into captivity is inaaipportable. In ccmsequence 
0f dm prevailing aentimait, tlie ^ates, which ddi- 
ver as hostages 4he daugfafeers of ilhistrious femilies, 
are bmmd by ^ most effectual oUigation. There 
is, in their opinion» something sacred in the femak 
sex (4), .and even the power of foreseeing future 
events. Their advice is, therefore, always hexd; 
they are frequently consulted, and their responses 
are deemed oracular. We have seoi, in the. reign 
of Vespasian, the famous Veleda(/r) revered as a 
.Hfiokj by her countrymen. Before her tkne, Au* 
rima «id others were hekl in equal veneration; but 
a. veneration founded on scntunent jsaid superstitkm» 
.free from dmt servile adulation which pretends to 
peqple heaven widi human deities. 

i ' . . 

IX. Mercury is: die god (a) chiefiy adored in 
Qgxmmy. On stated days they llunk it kwjul to 
e&c to him human victims. They sacrifice to Her- 
diln and Mars (&) such animals as are usuially skin 
ialiQiiQMr oftiiegods. In some parts of the coui^y 
.of die Suevians, tibe worship of Isis (r)i8 establkhed* 
To tnoe the mtroduction of ceremonies, which had 
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SITUATION, MAHNERSr AND PEOPLE 



GERMANY. 

I. The whole vast country of Germany (a) is 
separated from Gaul (6), from Rhsetia and Pannonia, 
by the Rhine and the Danube; from Dacia and Sar- 
matia, by a chdn of mountsuns (r), and, where the 
mountains subside, mutual dread forms a sufficient 
barrier. The rest is bounded by the ocean, cm- 
bracing in its depth of water several spacious bays 
((/), and islands of prodigious extent, whose kings 
and people are now, in some measure, known to 
us, the progress of our arms having made (e) recent 
discoveries. The Rhine has its source on the steep 
fmd lofty summit of the Rhaetian Alps (y*), from 
which it precipitates, and, after windiiig.towardsthe 
west, directs its course through a. long tract of 
country, and falls into the Northern Ocean. The 
Danube, gushing down the soft and gentle declivity 
of the mountain Abnoba (^), vbits several nations 
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in its progress, and at last, through six channek 
(the seventh is absorbed in fens and marshes), dis* 
charges itself into the Pontic Sea. 



II. The Cjermans, there is reason to think, are an 
indigenous race (a), the original natives of the 
country, without any intermixture of adventitious 
settlers from other nations. In the early ages of the 
world» the adTeatiirer8,;^hK>:W9oed forth in quest of 
of new habitations, did not traverse extensive tracts 
of land (b); the first migrations were made by sea» 
Even at this day the Northern Ocean, vast, and 
boundless, and, as I may say, always at enmity 
with mariners (er), is seldom navigated by ships 
from our quarter of the world. Putting the dangers 
of ft turbulent and unknown $ea,ojut of t)ie case^ 
who would leave the softer dinxes of A^a, Africa» 
or Italy ^ to fix his abo4e («Q in Germany? wherQ 
luybuire offers nothing but scenes of deformity^ where 
the inclemency of the seasons never relents; where 
thie land presents ^ dreary re^on, without form or 
^ultore, and» if we except the a&ction of a native 
foe his mother country, widiout an allurement to 
make life supportable. In old songs and ballads (e)^ 
tJie only memorials of antiquity amongst them» thq 
god Tuisto (/}, who was bora of the Earthy and 
Mannus, lus son, are celebrated as the founders of 
the German race. Mannus (^), it is said, had three 
wns, from whom the Ing^evones» who border on 
the sea-coast; the Hermiones» v^Q inhabit the mid- 
land country; and the Istaevones» wlio occupy the 
r^ioaiiuDg tnicti have all respectively derived their 
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fibertto w Ukei^^ l^ulstdittiin^ tiutnerous i^ue, 
|[iid' Atttioe iKLdelthe mm»» tiT^ vdiAdAfts tribes, such 
ai&tlifc l^rsiftnfi^ tt^ (^tMlb^yiaa^ tlie SueviaiifiF, , 
iki)d^¥M<jb^i(0^ Tte^ftMti^ date «Ad atitl^ 
ticity 6f Aeywt' naitt^' ttf«/w they tiontend, cfettriy 
«iscertMfttid. iThe word 6feiimitty (*) is lield to be 
<rf >te<kfewi «Jditi<3*i. th »»pptttt^ Ais hypothesfe, 
^y teH ud t&al the f^offe, wh6' firet passed the 
mUhe, ^nd tool^ '^e^se^ibtv of ar cMitoti hi Ckiil, 
«hoagh kfviWh « j)irtse!it ty the Mme of 'Tun- 
gi^^,' wW^, 4tt thit fescjMedi^ called feermw», 
and thdftce tfietitte^titeumed by a b^nd of emigrants, 
hi oirder to spjirttft i'gehei^ tettorin theii^ progress^ 
fektei«kd Itidf by degrees, and became, in tltae, 
die apjiefabtibtt of a ^<ae people. They h^ve a eur^ 
rent t^^kion tha[t Heresies (/) visited those parts. 
Whe^ ru^Hig to^b&ttle, they sing, in preference to 
ai^ other heroes^^ (h6 prsuses bf that ancient worthy. 

III. The Germans abound with rude stnun^ frf" 
verse, the reciters of which, in the language of the 
coumry^ &t^ c^ledBAttB^ {a}. With this barbarous 
poeiry they htflsmie their minds wiUi aidour in the 4xjr 
of ftctioui^ind prognosticate the eventfrom theknpres- 
tion whi^h it haippens to niake on the minds of the 
soldiers, tW»o grow tewiMe to the enemy, or despaii* 
of ^dOesS) as the WaTrSOlig (4) produces an animated 
or a feeble sound Nor c»n their manner of chanting 
Ais savag^ pirelude be caHed Uie tone of human 
org^st k is Mther a- forioUS upnoar; a wild chorus 
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0f miKtsuy viftae. The vocifemtion used upon diest 
occasions is uncouth and harsh, at intervals intar* 
rupted by the stpplicatipn of their bucklers to their 
mouths, and by the repeix^ussion bursting out ytnA 
redoubled force. Ab opinion prevails among them» 
that Ulysses, in die course of those wanderings» 
which are so famous in poetic story, was driven into 
die Northern Ocean, and that, having penetrated 
into the country, he buik, on the banks of the Rhine, 
the city of Ascibui^um (c), which b inhabited 
at dtts day, and still retains the name ^en origin** 
ally by the founder. It b further added, that an 
altar dedioited to Ulysses (d)^ with the name of 
Laertes, hb fedier, engraved upon; it, was fiutnerly 
discovered at Ascibur^um. MentioUj is likewise 
made pf certain monuments and tomb-stones, still 
.to be seen (^ the confines of Germany and Rha&tia^ 
with epitaphs, or inscriptions, m Greek characterSf 
3ut these assertions it is not my.intentk>n either to 
establish or to refute; the reader will yield or wit|i- 
hold his assent, according to his judgment or his 
fancy. 

. IV. I have already acceded to the opinion of those, 
who think that the Germans have hitherto subsisted 
.without intermarrying with other nations, a pure, 
unmixed} and independent race, unlike any other 
people, all bearing the marks of a, distinct national 
character. Hence, what is very remarkable in such 
prodigious numbers, a family^likeness throughout 
the nation; the same form and feature (a), stem blue 
eyes, ruddy hair, their bodies large and robust, but 



powerfiiltxdjr in sudden eiRxt& They are iin{»tieat 
6f toil and labour; thirst and heat overcome them^^ 
bat, from the nature of their scnl and climate, th^ 
are prbof against cold and hiinger. i. > f 

* '-.Ji 

V. The face of the countiy, tiuMigfa in somepiarts^ 
varied, presents a cheerless scene, covered with the 
^oom of foiests, or deformed with wide extended 
marshes;, towards the boundaries erf* Gaul, moist and 
swampy; on the side of Noricum (a) and Pannonia, 
more exposed to the fury of the winds*. Vegetationf 
thrives with sufficient vigour. The soil produces 
grain, but is uidcmd to fruit-trees (A); well stocked 
with cattle, but of an undersbse, and dcfHived.bg^ 
nature of the usual growth and ornament of thehead;^ 
The pride of a German conskts in tbe> number of 
his floobs and herds: lihey arehis only riches, mid in 
these he ]^aces his diief delight* Geld and silver are 
wkhhdd from them; is it by the favour orthe wnith 
of Heaven? I do not, however, mean to asseit {e) 
that in Germany there are no v^ihs of precious ore; 
for who has been a miner in those regions? Certam 
it is, they do not enjoy the possession and use of 
those metals with our sensibility. There are, indeed, 
silver vessels to be seen amongst them, tmt they 
were presents to their chiefs or ambassadors; th^ 
Germans regard them in no better light than common 
earthen- ware. . It is, however, observable, that neac 
the borders of the empire, the inhabitants set a value 
upon gold and ^ver, finding them subservient to 
the purposes of commerce.. The .Roman coin is 
known in those parts, and some of our ajpede is not 
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house and lands he leaves to die women, to die dd 
men, and the infirm part of his femily. He himsetf 
lounges in stupid repose, by a wonderful diversity of 
nature (6), exhibiting in the same man the most 
inert aversion to labour, and the fiercest principle of 
action. It is a custom established in the sevend 
states, to present a contribution of com and caittle (e) 
to their chieftains. Individuals ftdlow the example, 
and this bounty proves at cmce an honour to ^e 
prince, and his best support. Presents are also sent 
from the adjacent states, as well by private persons, 
as in the name of the community. Nothing is so 
flattering to the pride of the chiefs as those foreign 
fevours, consisting ci the best horses, magnificent 
armour, splendid harness (</), and beautiful collars. 
The Romans have lately tai^ht them to receive pre* 
sents of money {e). 

XVL The Germans, it is weH known, have no 
regular cities (tf); nor do they allow a continuity of 
houses. They dwell in separate habitations, dispersed 
up and down, as a grove, a meadow, or a fountain 
happens to* invite. They have villages, but not^ in 
our fashion, with a series of connected buildings^ 
Every tenement stands detached, with a vacant piece 
of ground round it (6), either to prevent accidents 
by fire, or for want of skill in the art of building. 
They neitaer know the use of mortar nor of tiles. 
They buikl with rttde materials, regardless of beau^, 
order, and proportion. Particular parts are covered 
over with a kind of earth so smooth and shining, that 
tile natural voins have aomt reseanUaace to the 
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l%lits ^id shades (rf* paintiiig. Be^es these habits- 
timifi, they have a number of subterraneous caves 
{c)j dug by their own labour, and carefQ% covered 
over with dung; in winter their retreat firom cold, 
and the repository of their com. In those recesses 
^y not only find a shelter from the rigour of the 
season, but in times (d foreign invasion their eflfects 
are safely concealed. The enemy lays waste the q>en 
country, bistthe hidden treasure escapes the genemi 
ravage; safe in its obscurtey, or because the search 
would be attended widi too much trouble. 

X VIL The clothing in use is a loose mantle {a}^ 
made fast with a clasp, or, when that cannot be had, 
with a thorn. Naked in other respects, they \cker 
«way whole days by the fire*side (6). The ridi wear 
a garment, not, indeed, displayed and flowing, like 
the Parthians, or the people of Sarmatia, but drawn 
so tKght, that liie form of the limbs is palps^ly ex^ 
pressed (c). Tte skins of wild animals are also mudi 
in use. Near the frontier, on the borders of the Rhine, 
the inhabitants wear them, but with an air of neglect, 
that shews them altogether iddi&rent about tht 
efaoice. The people, who live more rem(^e, near the 
northern seas (</), and have not acquired by com- 
merce a taste for new4asfai(Hied apparel, are mdr^ 
curious in the selection. They choose particulatf 
beasts, and having stri{^>ed off the furs, clothe them- 
sdves with the spoil, decorated with party «^coloured 
spots, or fragments taken from the skins offish that 
Biwim the ^ocean as yet unexplored by the Romans. 
£a point of disess there is no dtsonetim between the 
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sexes, except ^istit llie garment of Ae wonleii isfe* 
queotlf made ^ linen, atbmsd with purple sta»^ 
iHit wUihout sfeeve^, leaving the anns and pekit of 
the bosi>m uncovered. 

XYIIL Marriage is cotisideied as a striet ani 
sacred ins^ttiton (a). In the natimiai cbamisfer there 
is noting so trxAy commendable. To be- cdntimtrd 
wi^ otie vn£o is peculiav to the G^mahs. Tlwj 
dBMer, iathis^ttti^ct^ fi;otti all odiei^ savage nations* 
There are, indttd, a few ifistance^ of p^jrgamjr? 
not, however, the effect of loose desire, but occa- 
sioned by die ambiticm of varibas; fimsilifeft^ Who 
court the attianee of Ae chief distkigim^ed by the 
noi^lltf of his rank and eharacHeir. The bride brings 
no portion) she receives a dowry fifom he^f husbamk 
in die presence of herparents andrelations he makes 
tt tender of part o£ his weahh: if accepted, the liiatoh 
is approved* In the choice of tte presents, feinde 
vsiSBfby is not comtdt«d* There are no Mvolovs 
tridcets^ to adbrft the future bride. The wilole fiMr- ' 
tUne conusts of oocai, a caparisoned horse, a diiield^ 
a sipe^j and a sword. She in return delivei» a ly- 
sine of a^ms, and', by tins exchai^ of giiik&, the 
marriage is eonehided; This is the nuptial eeeeofony, 
^s the bond of unicxi, these their hynaeneal gods» 
iiest the wife should think her sex An exesiqrtion 
from the rigours of the severest virtue, atid the toib 
of war, she is informbd^0f her dbty by the mfarciage 
ceremony, and thence she learns, thatidiBe is.receiv-i 
ed l^ her husband to be his partner in toil and> <&&» 
ger, to ditfe wiii^« him in war, and suflfei witfehim 



m fieaoe. *Ihe dsen yoked, die hone acj^outredi 
and' the arms gi^ai on title occaanon, inculcate thte 
ifissoa; and' thus she !$• prepared to live, and thus to 
die. I'hese aie the terms of their union: she receives 
h» armour as a sacred treasure, to be preserved 
inviolate^ and* tmnsmilted- with honour to her sons 
^), a pcHtion for their wives, and from d)em des^ 
cendiUe to her grand^children* 

XIX. In consequence of these manners, the mar- 
ried state is a life of affection and female constancy* 
T%e virtue of the woman is guarded from seduction: 
po public spectacles (ay to seduce her; no banquets 
to ii^me her passions; no baits of pleasure to dis- 
armherviitue. The art of intriguing by clandestine 
letters (A) is ui^own to both sckcs. Populous as 
Ifae country is, adult^ is rarely heard of: when 
detected, the punishment is instant, and inflicted (r) 
by the husbioMl.' He cuts off the hair of his guitey 
wife(tf), and, having assembled her relations, ex- 
pels her naked fronk his house, pursuing her with 
stripes., through the village. To public loss of ho- 
nour no favour is shewn. She may possess beauty, 
youth, and riches; but a husband she can never ob- 
tain. Vice is not treated by the Germans as a sub- 
ject of raillery, nor is the profligacy of corrupting 
and'being corrupted called the iashicm of the age 
(e). "By the praeliee of some states, female virtue is 
advanced' to «tiH tugher perfecticm: with them none 
4mt "virgins marry (/}. When the bride has fixed 
her choice, her hopes of matrithony are closed for 
Kfe^ Willi one husband, as with one life, one mind, 



o»e bodj^, every woman is satisfif<k in him hertep^. 
pifiess is cepterei}; her desires extend no farther; 
and the principle is not only an affection for her 
husband's person, but a reverence for the married 
^te (^). To set limits to population, by rearing up 
only a certain number of children, and destroyii^ 
the rest (A), is accounted a flagitious crime. Among 
the savages of Germany, virtuous manners operate 
more (i) than good laws in other countries. 

XX. In every family the children are reared up. 
in filth (a). They run about naked, and in time 
grow up to that strength and size of limb which 
we behold with wonder. The infant b nourished 
at the mother's breast, not turned over to mmses^ 
apd tp servants* No distinction is made between the 
future chijcftain and the in&nt spn of a common 
dave. On the same ground, and mixed with the 
same cattle, they pass their days, till the age of man* 
hood draws the line of separation (6), and early- 
valour shews the person of ingenuous birth. It is 
gpneraUy late before their young men enjoy the 
pleasures of love (r); by consequence, they are not 
enfeebled in their prime. Nor are the vii^ins married- 
too soon. Both parties wait to attain their full growth» 
In the warm season of mutual vigour (df) the mati^ 
is made, and the children of the marriage have the 
constitution of their parents. The uncle by tte 
mother's side regards his nephews with an affectiopi 
nothing inferior to that of their father* With some, 
the relation of the sister's children to their maternal 
uncle {e) is, held to be the strongest tie of 



gQifiity, insomuch that in demanding hostages, that 
line of kindred is preferred, as the most endearing 
objects oi the family, and, consequently, the moat 
tender {hedges. The son (f) is always heir to his 
finhen Last wills and testaments are not in use. In 
caiBc of &ilure of issue, the brothers of the de- 
ceased are next in succession, or -dse the patermd 
and maternal uncles. A numerous train of relations 
is the comfort and the honour of old age. To live 
without raising heirs to yourself (£*) is no advantage 
in Germany. 

XXI. To adopt the quaireb as wdil ai^ the friend* 
ihips of your parents and relations (a), is held to be 
mk indispensaisle duty. In thdr resentments, how* 
ever, diey are not implacable. Injuries are adjusted 
by a.settled measure of compensation. Atonement 
is made for (6) homicide by a certiun number of 
cattle, and by that satisfaction the whole family is 
appeased: a happy regulation, than which nothing 
am be more conducive to the public interest, since 
it serves to curb that spirit of revenge which is the 
mtand result of liberty in die excess. Hospitality 
(c) and oonvivial pleasure are no where so liberally 
eiqoyed. To refuse admit^nce to a guest were an 
iiutrage against humanity. The master of the house 
welcomes every stranger, and regales him to the 
best of hb ability. If his stock falls short, he be- 
(»>mes a vi^or to his nei^bcnir, and conducts his 
new acquaintance to a more plentiful table. They 
do not wait to be invited, nor is it of any conse- 
^lenioe, ^nce a, cordial reception i» always ccsrtaiQ. 
Yoh.V. 2G \ 



Bfih(n0efi»rmiihtiiiiMe a^ m entamjrtnMger m>^6^ 
tmciioa is made. The law of bbsf^tlDr i» ibA 
dune; The departing glial recieives as a p^^si^si 
iriaatcnrer he dwines^ and the. hoeftTetsdiaito^by askr. 
ii% w^ die sMic freedom*^ A tGenmn delights ill 
dm gilts wlufdit be reoeives; yet. by bestowing he 
imputes nothing, to yea as a:&vdurir and fi>r whet 
bei^odves be acknowledges no oh^tkaii. 

' XiX^IE^ In. thir^manBc^^the Geivlapa ijpiade . tbeiivr 
selves upon their frankness and generosilgr^ Tbeic 
hours of rest are protracted to broad day-light. Aa 
sMnasthty rise^ the:first thing they do is to bathe, 
Md gen^iUly, oft aecount of the inlenseisseverit]? ct 
die climate, in warm water (a). They. then betaken 
tems^lvea to their meal, each .on a aqparale aea^ 
ttd at hk own tahte (6). Having finkhed. their re^ 
]ftist, they proceed completdy armed t6 th^ dispatch 
df buaiiiessr and fi^queudy toa coiiviviaL meednf^ 
!Pb devote bodi day and night' to deep drkikii^ is 
a disgmce to no man. Disputes, .as« will be. the case 
with people in liquor, fii:equendy arise,; ami are sel« 
dom confined to oppnoturious language* ThegBax^ 
n^ generally ends in a seene of blood (c). ImportMt 
aubgects, such as the reconeihation of enenties, Urn 
Ibitning of fan^y alliances, the election of chidi% 
and even ptaee and war.(</), are genecally camrasaed 
in their carouang festivals* The convivial «momeot^ 
ax^OiidUAg to their n<riion, b the true s^usoa Ssf 
business, when the mind opera itself in pbun sia»- 
^city, or grows warm widi bold add noble ideals 
Sttiftfigem to^aittfioe^ and koiMdog noxnBtkcmmf^ 



tkef tdl 'iidr:s6iilimeiits mOmit *iikgmm. TEb» 
pleasin*^ of ^e table expwds tfarin hearts, md €rilt 
forth evorjTi secret. On thefollowiitg^ikf the^sutajeot 
of debater k again taken into oiiii8idi8i«lion,aiid tfaoa 
two diStBTGiit periods of time faaire ^tlicir distinoi 
uses; idien war», Ihey debote; wknn cool, AiBf 
Ascide. 

.XXIIL (Their bevoage isia^kiiKMrodrawnirom 
bsriey lor (from wheat, a^, Mlkaiidi^ jilice rOf liie 
grape^^fefmented to a spiritfa). The set#M]5 ontdw 
l^ttiilts of liie>Rhiiie provide «henMdves^witik wim» 
Hieir >fi)od.ia of tfte<simple^ kmdf wild^^plts, 4» 
ledi of an ^ aaimal' rd:;ent}y 'killed, - or > eoagdated 
allk (&). WMieut i&kiH in cookeiy, Mi wiiiif>tit 
seasoimg to stim0)ato> die pahme (r), diey eat^t» 
satisfy nature. But tb^ do not dimk mefdy to 
queiK^h their thirst. Indulge their love of liquor to 
die exeess ^Mttch i they ^Jtvquire : (i/), aoid you need 
not. employ itte^termr of^}soui^'aifa8:i<iieir<mttviod8 
fvffi siibdbe litttnw 

>XXiV. TfadrpuUie ^^eetaetes JboMt ^ no va- 
riety. They iK[mt>bat one sort, and that liiey^repipai 
at all Aeir meetings. A band fif young ifien mdbeit 
dieir pastbne to dance enrirdynaldedatnicfetpptntod 
sirords and javeiiins. By constant ^xemte lids knid 
df exMbitton has become an art, < snd ait- faitis « taug^tt 
^em to perform ivith graee and^iGtegance. Thdbr ta^ 
kntsy'bowemr, ar6not letout ££»* hit^e {^). Thou^' 
some danger attaids the practice, the pleawre of the 
tqpdetotor is their^eUfy^ reGampence. 'in^dhexbaraotet 



of a Ccwnan there is not]tii]g9oremapla!Aite;a^ In» peup 
«an for jdaj. Witfaout tbe excuse of lk]uor (strange 
«s it may seem!) in thdr eool and sober mmnent»; 
ihcy have reoourse to dUce (b)^ as to a serious and 
leguhr bu^ess, widi the most desperate spivh 
cxmunktii^ tfaeir whole substanee to chance, airf 
iHien they have lost then* all, putting their ^ibeilj^ 
and even their persons uprni the last hazard of the 
db. The loser yields hhraelf to slavery. Y^uhg, 
ngibimt, and valiwt, he.siriamits to he ohaiaei^^ vmA 
e#en?expo8ed to sale. Suobis the faffi^ of a rain» 
09IS and im^^ale habit. They are idotiins to feftp^ 
and they call themselves men of honour. The/wiii* 
nor is always in a hurry to barter away the slaKreft 
a0<|uired;by siMScdssat play: he is s»fatfmed of his 
victory, aiid therefioMte puts awaiy the rememfarance 
of it as soon as po6«ble« ^ . 

XXV. The slaves in: generalf are not' aivanged at 
Acir several emi^bjrtments in the household a&hfB^ 
as is the practice at Rome. Each has hix separate 
habitation, and his own establi^ment to manage. 
The master eonskte^ him as am^^nurian dependant 
(0), who is obligtd^ to fumish a eerianl quantity of 
gvain, of cattle, or of wearhig. s^piU^L The sbve 
iGibeys, and the stite of servitude extends no fM^ 
Iber» All domestic affiurs ai«. managed by die mas- 
ter's wtf^' and childrem To puni^ a slave widi 
stripes, to load him with chains, or condemn' him 
to hard labour, is unu«ftaL It is true» that slaftres (&) 
are sometimes put to death, not undo' colbur of 
justice^ or of any authority, vested in the maatei^ 



but in a.tittqportaFi passion, in a fit of n^ as is 
often tfae case ia a sodden affimy; \mt it is also traei 
that this species of faanicide passes .widt impuintjr. 
The freedmen (c) are not of much U^ber coiisida* 
ration than tlie actual slaves; they d>tain no laidL m 
Ac masler^s fiimilf, and, if we exoefiE tfae parte of 
GiCfmany \i»here monarchy is estabU^ed (</), they 
n0ver figure on the stage of pubfic .business. M 
despotic govemmeitt& they rise abo¥fe ilac men off 
fiftgenuoiis biith, and ev«yi ei^pse thciiriiole bod^ 
of the ncdbles (e)* In: others :statGs tfae subordiaatioii 
of 4l^ freedmen ia a proof of puUk^^becfey. 

-r XXVI. Theprac^ibe of plac^. money, atrinte^ 
mst, and reaping the profits of usury, (a), js.wn 
Isimvm in Gc^naanyi and; thi^! happy ^pooisme-jB a 
beuer pr^vemion of the evilithm a mdo of proh9»h 
tory laws. In cultivating the soil» they do not setik 
tmosmBipctj but aluft from place to place (6), The 
state or eomnradity takes possessiiim, of a certaift 
tract proportioned to its number erf* luaid^ ^tol* 
ments are afterwards made to individuals accordii^ 
«p ftheirnmk luidctignii^. In so est#i«siye a Qonntry, 
yfj^ncK. there is no waf^<tf land^ the partition is eaaify^ 
iMlle* Tfae g^imd tifted in <Hie jear, lies faUow tbc^ 
next, and a .suffici^t quantity ^ways remains, the 
labour of the people rbeing by no means adequate to 
the extent, or gtx>diiess of the scoL Nor have they 
Ifae skill to mak^ oi£haidrplaiita$i<ms, to inplose the 
m^dpw-^nmnds, or. to lay <iut and wateir g^dens. 
¥fom the earth they demand not;hipg but com* 
Hance their year, is nat^ as wi^ the Rosmqi^, di- 



iwtteiv apringyT jHtK) 8iiaiiner,iani theiriaagvidgeiite 
UnnB($Qir eftrii; iMit::^^ nMmr knew the Ues^kfigd 

nor vain ^aMkkm. iW^nc the bcidin.'ilf i^uMwa^ 
flkfu«reitoibe4MiiMdVthiiJ(cJioo8e a pairticislaiikiad 

of the de«pi»iiea-M%»>4cmii^^ «bN^^aames^ -aiid 
somethnes his horse (6). A mound of turf is raised 
wUsym^mffty, v^Ms^ in thcivofHtifeliyJsarbett^ 
Mpukfhfe^ th4ii^<h6ie stnicttiiM- d^'^hhonted ^wi^ 
iittr^3N4Mb'4i^iOr^he>irdid»Hi8^^<ifito vMfty*) 
aifd^ wei at bcist^ a bdilSieii to^the «i^ii. /Fears^ a»A 
latiienlttlk>fi4^ «pe'-sooit at an «end, but their regrM 
' does n^et^ so^estsHIfy weaif ^vray. Vo gtfleve^for die dt^ 
jpaited m comelf ity ^ soA^ sei^.^ 'l%e women weep 
ftr llien^^Mendd (i^-^Sie men remember tfem- 

JKXVHL «Piis^is the sum of what Ihave be^n 
sftAe'to collect -tauehing the orighi^jt^ -^'Germans', 
ittld 4^ ^en^al maillot's of the pei^>)e«; I now ^sliM 
enter «Ho a tedpe mintate description of *4ke se^eiti 
slateSy^dieh^pMtiliarritesy and Aie^^^inotive chaiac" 
tJH'of^^aeh; ebset^get tiie^ame^lne^' which wei^ 
Ae nations *that Af«t pasaed die^ ^lIMiiiey and traa»^ 
ptonted themsdkfM ^n^ Gatfl. ' That tlie C^iKs, in 
«cienttim^, were superior to'theOermans (d). We 
have4lie au&ciirity of liiliiisGaeftar, diat ilRtstiious his^ 



mtioo^ H^flftiitlncratoed inlstreajgtii» akid hitdti^Uei 

dm» &4mtiaktf^p|iteseMtiii dfa^umrfy nots»yis| 
AMrkcddOti^iby pd«^ert« and of (^cHiteeopca to tito 
fiiMrobcuptattfc We findyarcaediiigljr, thatthe nviiole 
re^on between.the Hn-cju^ad^fofttt (6),«the ]^^ 
and the Rhine was occupied by the Helvetians, and 
tiKitiic^iM^cwi iliiaji tbrfioiMs^^^^ b^ti orsgioally 
Gbdli&ciMlaoAs. .Tlieriiahie of Bqiaxvm, nrhieh rei 
audns t6 thssf daf^ sbcnvsr the.ancknti.siaterof<]di$ 
CQiiatiy» llkiugh it haA)«naecreQeived« xace of 
igtehiiiwitB> '. Vt^tiwri the Arariseians (rf), wtowi^ 
ikdcilieiRiinaoni^ we«e originally' a cdonjv from tiht 
Osi^apo^ie of GamaGRi^ or^ on the other baod^ 
vrbetfaiDr tbcrOsiiovefflovved inlo.GttnttBy^&Qni tbe 
iWavkDians, oanaot now be aseoftaio^ TIuis mmoh 
ia-^ertnn^i theiaws) .thfr mttttuera,. aod^latognage ia€ 
both saticHiaarr^iilithe same. Bat wliichofi them 
toitr.paased the Danub^i? The sailie cgocsd and aril 
wbre to beiOAind^oabotbisidesof the riv»; eqfiul 
IM^erty andequal indilpc^danoei^ : To bti ^ogtat of 
Ckrman origin is thetan^itioti of the Trevsriaiis (e) 
aMllhe Neneiaiis^beliicanQdrmig^ thaEttfaeicpraach 
«jl^.lCkUk'sofbiete and.efien^ whieh^stiU.iaAst 

tibeUinationalinaliiicra, msy be lostin:die6fdeiidaor 
o£a ifiiartikedeesieenti The Vangiones (/), the Tnf 
hociai^^ and the Nemetes, who^stcttch.doiig the 
boriBSiof.tfae iUiBie>.are^i>eyjQaAaUidl>i^ <of< G«r^ 
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wm extisDtion. The Ubians (g)^ for Hoar services, 
were .made a Rcmian coloiiy, and» with their own 
QOOMcnt^ became known bf the name of Agrippi- 
iriAKs, in honour of thekr founder; and yet thejr 
stililook back with {nrkle to dieir German origin. 
They issued formerly from that country, and havii^ 
giyoi proof of dieir fideltQr, obtained an allotment 
of territory on the banks of the Rhine, not so muck 
with a view to their securiQr, as to make them a 
guard to defend the Roman frontier. 

XXIX. Of all these various nations the Bataifiaaa 
(a) are the most brave and warlike. Incorporated 
formerly with the Cattians, but driven out by intes- 
tine divisions, they took possession <tf an idand, 
formed by the river Rhine, where, widiout any ex- 
tent erf* land on the continent, they established a 
canton in alliance with the Romans. The honour of 
that ancient fri^idship they still enjoy, with the ad^ 
dition of peculiar privileges. They are ndther in* 
suited witii taxes, not harassed by. revenue o&ccrsm 
Free from burthens, imposts, and tributes, they are 
reserved for the day of battle; a nursery of soldiers. 
The Mbttiaci (b) are in like manner attached to the 
interest of the Romans. Infoct, the limits of the 
emjHre have been enlarged, and the terror of omr 
arms has ^read beyond the Rhine and the former 
boundaries. Hence the Mattiaci, still enjojring their 
own side of the river , ace Gemums by their situatioi^ 
jtt in sentimeoft md fninciple die friends of Romei 
submkting, like the Batavians, to die authority* of 
the empire; but, n^er having bom tmnsplmted, 
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tlw9S«dH mbrn^ from dmr soil and dimite, all the 
ficTOcmas of their native ctiaraeter. The peojriie be* 
tiw^fi the Rhine and the Danube, who occupy a 
ontaia tract, subject to an impost of one tenlfa, and 
therefcH^ caUed theDecumote Lands (e), are not to 
be reekonediiYnong the German nations» The Craub, 
fronri llieir natimd leirity prone to change, and ren- 
disted desperate by tfadr poverty, were the first ad* 
wotwera into that vacant region. The Roman iron, 
tier, in process of time, being advanced, and gani-r 
sons stationed at proper poste, that whole country 
faeean^ part of a pibvfatce, and die inhabitants of 
emne were inediMed to si^jection. 

XXX. Beyond the Mattiaci lies the territory off 
die Cattians (a), b^rniic^ at the Hercynian forest, 
but not, like other parts of Germany, a wide and 
iresaj level ofTens mdmardies. A continued range 
of hills extends over a prodigious tract, dll growing 
thinner by degrees they ^nk at last into an open 
country. The Hercjmian forest attend» its iavourite 
Cattians to their utmost boundaiy, and th^^ leaves 
dKm, as it:wicae, widi regret. The peq^le sarc robust 
and hffiPdy; tfarir limbs well braced (b); their counte- 
amce fierce, and their minds widowed with vigour 
beyond die rest ci thdr countrymen. Considered as 
Germans, thdor understanding is quick and pene- 
trating. They elect officers fi^ to command, smd 
obey them impUdtly; diey keep their ranks, and 
know how to seize their qjportunity; they restrain 
liieir natural impetuo^, and wait for the attack; 
diqr aansi^.wilh judgment the hbours of ^ day. 

Vol. V. 2 H 
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and flirow np aitrendimasls fcr 4e |»|^ Iriisdiif 
fitde ito fi»tone, thcf depeml dkogtthcr ^od tiiw 
valoor; and, what is rare in ike lattary of Bacbariniy 
smd neror attained widaout regular dkciplmev dicjr 
pUKse dieir oonAdence, not m the stroigdi of dieir 
armies, but entkdy in diecr geoend (e)» Hie in- 
fimtty is their main stim^th. £ack soldier carries^ 
besides hb arms, his piovisioa knd a purcel of mi* 
Ikary tods^ You may aee other armies rufihio^.to a 
battle: the CsHtians march to a war. To skkmkh in 
detach^ parties^ or to sally oat on a sudden emer* 
g^nee, isnot thdr practice* A yiietaey hastily gained, 
or a quick retreat, mi^ suit the genius of diecavaby; 
but all that rapidity, in the opinion of the Cattians^ 
denotes want of resohitBOii: perseverance is die ttue 
mark of courage. 

XXXL A custom, known, indeed, in ^Att parts 
of Grermany, but adopted only by a few individuals 
of a bold and aideut spirit, is with the Cattiana a 
feature cS the natbnal character* Ftom the age of 
manhood they encourage the growth of their hair 
and beard (a); nor will any one, till he has slain an 
enemy, divest hiooself of that excrescence, wUdi by 
a solemn vow he has devoted to heroic virtue. Over 
the blood and spoils of the vanquisJied die face of 
the warrior is, for the first time, displayed. The Catp 
lian ^n exults; he has now answered the true tmd 
of his being, and has proved himself worthy of his 
parents and hi$ country. The. slug^prd continues 
unshorn, with the. uncouth horrora of his visage 
gfovring wilder to dbe cbse dP hia daya» The men 
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of sHpefior ooiwage and uncommoa feroci^ wear 
also an iron ring (6), in that country a badge of kw 
Amijy and with that, as with a chaia, they aj^iear 
isetf*QOnda»iied to slavery, till by the slaughter of 
an «nemy they have redeemed their freedom. With 
«his €xtni(xtiuiary habit the Cattians «re in geocial 
teuch deUg^d. They giow grey under a voir of 
lieroism, and by thek voluntary diatiiictions nnder 
themselves conspicuous to their friends and enemies. 
In «very «ngagemeat the first attack is made by 
them: they oiami (he front of the line as their rig^, 
presenthig to the entmy an ^^ipeanmce wild and ter- 
Xible* Even in time of peace they retain the same 
fiirociotts a^^pect; never serened with an air of hu- 
manity. They have: no house to dwell in» no land 
to cultivate, no domestic care to em{doy them. 
Wherever chance ccHiducts them*, they are sure of 
of being' Maintained. Lavish of their neighbours 
ttftbslsoeej and prodigal of their own, they persist 
in %his ^^ourse;, tUl towards the decline of life thoir 
4roopkig^kit is no longer equal to the exeitiaqs 
^a fierce and rigid virtue. 

XXXII. The Usipians and Tencterians (a) boider 
on the Catlians. Thdr territoiy lies on the banks of 
the Rhine, where that river, still flowi^ in one re* 
gular channel, forms a sufficient boundary, in addi- 
laon to their military character the Tencterians are 
fiamoiis for Ae discqrfine dT their cavaliy* Their 
horse isjio wof infinior to the infimtry of the Cat- 
tians. The wisdom of their ancestors fonned die 
military q^em, and their descendants hold it in 
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veneration. Horsemanship is the pride of Ihe wfaofe 
country, the pastime of their children, the emuiatioR 
their youth, and the habit of old age* With ther 
goods and vttluable effects their horses pass as part 
of the succession, irot, however, by the general rule 
of inheritence to the eldest son, but, in a peeuliar 
line, to that son who stands distingiibhed by Hb 
valour and his exploits in war. 

XXXHL In Ae neighbourhood of the last-men* 
tioned states formerly occured the Rnicteriaiis (d), 
since that time dispossessed of their territory, and, 
as feme reports, now no longer a people/ The Chi*- 
mavians and Angrivariahs (6), it is said, with thb 
consent of the adjacent tribes, invaded the eOuntary, 
and pursued the ancient setters wiAi e&teittinatif^ 
ftiry. The intolerable pride of the Bructarians A^w 
upon them this cbeadful catastrophe* The love of 
plunder was, no doubt, a powerful motive; and, 
perhaps, the event was providentially ordained in 
favour of the Roman people. Certain it is, the goife 
have of late ii dulged us with the view oi a fierce 
engagement, and a scene of carnage, in which above 
sixty thousand of the enemy fell a sacrifice, iiot to 
the arms of Rome, but more magnificent stfU! to tfae^ 
rage of their own internal discord, all cut ^ as it 
were in a theatre of war, to furnish a spectacle to 
the Roman army. May this continue to be the fsOs 
of foreign nations! If not the friends of Rome, let 
them be enemies to themselves. For in the present 
tide of our alfeirs, what can fortune hftve in store bo 
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derdiUlf to be wished for as civil disflMaion amongst 
our enemies? , 

XXXIV. At the back of the statM, which I have 
now described, lie the Dulgibinians (a), and the Cha- 
suariansy wi^ other nations of inferior note. In front 
occurs the country oi the Frisians (d), divided into 
two communities, catied^on acccmnt of th^ir degrees 
of strength, the Greater and the Lesser Frisia. Both 
extend alpng the margin of the Rhine as far as the 
Ocean, inclo^ng within their limits lake&. of vast 
extent (c), where Ae fleets (rf* |U^ne have spread 
l&eir saiisi Through that cnAet < we have irttempled 
die Northern Ocean, where, if weimay believie the 
account ofnkvigators, Ihe pillars of Hercules are 
seen still stianding on the coast; whrtfaer it be, that 
Hercules did in- fdct visit those parts, or thsft what- 
ever is great and splendid in all quarters c^ ^ globe 
is, by common consent, ascribed to that ancient 
hero. Drusus Oermanions was an adventurer in those 
seas ^). He did not want a: spirit of enterprise; but 
the navigation was found impmcticable in that tern- 
pestuous ocean, which seemed to forbid any futther 
discovery of its own element, or the labours of Her- 
cules* Since that time no expedition has been un* 
d^taken: men conceived that to respect the myste- 
ries of the gods, and betieve without enquiry, would 
be the best proof of veneration (e). 

XXXV. We have hith^to traced the western 
side of Germany; Froni the point, where we stop, 
it stretches away mth a prodigious sweep towards 
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^omtk, Ibl thh( vaist region, the first tetrkcqr duit 
occurs is that of the Chaucians (a), beginsiing on 
the confines of the Frisians, and, though at the ex- 
treihit]^ bbu^ded by the sea-shpre, yet running at 
^ bade of ati the nafdons aktady tdeseribed, tiU, 
iridi an immense compass» it reaches 4lie borders of 
^ Ctfttiaiis. Of this immbasurable bract it ia mot 
«iftdent ito say that the Giasociaiis possess it: they 
/twttH people it. Of aBtheGermaa>nationsdiey«te, 
teyoad aU questi^n^ the. most res^dahle. Their 
^jnmdeur . teits upon i&c .^isrcsst ibuiidation, the lonvt 
rof jwtioe; iWaatisbg; uo exilenflbn of ilerctory, fiiee 
fmiii ararioe and amldilMn^teSHMie md happy ^ they 
phovdLie ho litars^ and nevier sedk: to enrich them- 
.aeivcsbyiiapifteaiidtdepmdation. Their smpoitaBoe 
wtiong thesatMi» round themisundoiiiitedly great; 
Imt the best evidence of it aa, that they ^have |;aiBld 
nbdiiog bty it^stioe* Lovkig moderation, yet will- 
ing to it a warBke lapirit;, ibej are «mer ready in a 
jast cause to unsheath die .sword. Their armies aite 
soon in the field (i). lo men and horses their He- 
sources are great, and even in profound tranqniUifey 
their &med is never tarnished. 

XXXVI. Bordenng on the side of die Chauciana, 
and also of die Cattians, lies the cmmtry of the 
Cheruscans (a); a people by a long disuse of arras 
enervated and sunk in slodi. Unmolested by their 
neighbours, they enjoyed the sweets of peace, for- 
getting that amidst powerftil and ambitious neigh- 
bours the repose, which you ei^oy^ serves onty io 
hdl you into a calm, always pleasing, hut deoeitfitl 
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in the end. When the sword is drawn, and the 
power of tbe strongest b to decide, you talk in tain 
of eqaity and moderation: those virtues always be- 
long to the conqueror. Thus it ha& happened to tbe 
Cberuscans: thqr were formerly jiist and upright: 
at preaentthey are calfed fods and cowards. Victory 
has transferred evay virtue to the Cattkms, and 
Oppressicm takes the name of wisdom. The downfal 
of the Cberuscans drew after it that of the Fosi (i), 
a contiguous nation, in their day of prosperity never 
equal to their neighbours, but fellow-sufferers in 
their ruiUi 

XXXVIL In the same northern part of Germany 
we find the Gimbrlans (a) on the margin of the 
ocean; a people at present erf* small consideration, 
though their glory can never die. Monuments of 
their former strength and importance are still to be 
seen on either shore. Their camps and lines of cir- 
cumvaliation are not yet erased. From the extent of 
ground which tficy occupied you may even now 
form an estimate of the force and resource^ of the 
state, smd the account of their grand army, which 
consisted of such prodigious numbers, seems to be 
verified. It was in the year of Rome six hundred 
and forty, in the consulship of Cascilius Metellus 
and Papirius Carbo, that the arms of the Cimbrians 
first alarmed the worid. If from that period we 
reckon to tte second consulship of the emperor 
Tnyan, we shall find a space of near two hundred 
and ten years: so long has Germany stood at bay 
with Rome! In the course of so obstinate a stru^Ie, 
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botib- sides have felt alternately the severest blows of 
fortune, and the worst calamities of war. Not the, 
Saninite, nor the republic of CarthagCi nor Spain^ 
nor Gaul, nor even the Parthian has ^ven such 
frequent lessons to the Roman people. The power 
of the Arsacidse (b) was not so formidable as Ger*^ 
man liberty. If we except the slaughter of Crassus 
and his army, what has the east to boast of? Theii: 
own commander, Pacorus, was cut off, and the;, 
whole nation was humbled by the victory of Venti- 
dius. The Germans can recount their triumpha 
over Carbo, Cassius (c), Scaurus Aurelius* Servi- 
lius Caspio, and Cneius M anlius ((/), all defeated, or 
taken prisoners. With them the republic lost five 
consular armies; and since that time, in the reign of ^ 
Augustus, Varus perished with his three Regions» 
Caius Marius (^), it is true, defeated the Germans 
in Italy; Julius Caesar made them retreat from Gaul; 
and Drusus, Tiberius, and Germanicus overpower- 
ed them in their own country: but how much blood 
did those victories cost us? The mighty projects of 
Caligula ended in a ridiculous farce. From that 
period an interval of peace succeeded, till roused at 
length by the dissensions of Rome, and the civil, 
wars that followed, they stormed our legions in 
their winter-quarters (y), and even planned the con- 
quest of Gaul. Indeed we forced them to repass the 
Rhine; but from that time what has been our advan- 
tage? We have triumphed, and Germai^ h sliU 
unconquered. 

XXXVIIL The Suevians (a) are the next that 



id9kn ^toHim. Ppsi^esding the hr^9t portion of 
^ervidOy, tfe^y 4o not, like the C^ttmm gnd T«na- 
^ri£His, form <Hie ^tate or community, but have 
isn^T^ th^ffmiym %y.eral ^ufadtvi^ooe^ ^ inferior 
^^69, knoM^ by ^$^mt &ppf^tkon^ yet 9II ccm- 
fTf h^dod ^nder the gwcml nam^ of Suevians. U 
k #ie peculiar custom of this p^opk to braid the 
^ir, aod tie it up in a kxiot {i). fietoreen them wA 
^^^nest of the Gkroiaiis dii3 is Urn mark of di^tiuu^ 
Jtion- In their own countiy k series to disoriminab^ 
^ &ee-b0m from i&e slay^^ If the ^sanpe mode is 
jafm w Qtl»^ ^t0« initroduiced by tiisa of cwsaeb* 
gni^, (9r^ jk$ «dSieii happen», by the propensity of 
iBoen to mi^tg^ fonrign jooannei^, the instances m^ 
iwtu mA tOonfened ^mtkudy to the season of yxmth» 
With ^t Sui^ians the iQus^^sm is continued tbcough 
JI&; meniaradviaACfi^inye^rsttBe a^n lii^ thdr 
jboftiy Jock» in^i^if/ioyen^ .and fastened behind, or 
$t(m^t]ffii^s gati)^^E^d into ia fibaggy knot on the cr>qi)9 
i^ ^ hflad- T^ c^$s m^ more «ioely ddjiJiafeeil: 
4i^ mmitf>^9mmm^ but it .b il jn^nlyjttteniiw» 
s^t the isptrit of j^trigwie or the iSdfeotation ^ ap^eer^ 
mg {«watite m the eye^s (rf women. Wben going 4o 
engage the ^fmy^ they faoc^ that /from 4dtie ihigfc 
structure of their hair they appear taller and gain 
an ^ of lerocity. fh^ dress is a preparation for 
batde. 

KKKIX. "ilie Semnon^ (^ ane a^ibitious to be 
thought the most ancleiit and ^speotabk of the 
i^eivian cnation. "l^hfir ^ciaim they llunk cmvfinne^ 
by the ifpyistericsof ^^iigion. <On a stilted day a {x^- 

VouV. 21 
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cession is made into a wood consecrated in ancient 
times, and rendered awful by auguries delivered 
down from age to age. The several tribes of the 
same descent appear by their deputies. The rites 
begin with the slaughter of a man, who is offered as 
a victim, and thus their barbarous worship is cele- 
•brated by an act of horror. The grove is beheld with 
superstitious terror. No man enters that holy sanc- 
tuary without being bound with a chsun, thereby 
denoting his humble sense of his own condition, 
and the superior attributes of the deity that fills the 
place. Should he happen to fall, he does not pre- 
sume to ris^, but in that grovelling state makes his 
way out of the wood. The doctrine intended by 
this bigotry is, that from this spot the whole nation 
derives its origin, and that here is the sacred mansion 
of the all-niUng mind, the supreme God of the uni- 
verse (6), who holds -every thing else in a chsun of 
dependance on his Will and pleasure. To these 
tenets much credit arises fix)m the weight and in- 
fluence of the Semnones, a populous nation, distri- 
buted into a hundred cantons> and by the vast 
extent of theix territory entitled to consider them- 
selves as the heSd of the Suevian nation. 

XL. The Lapgobards (a) exhibit a contrast to 
the people last described. Their dignity is derived 
from the paucity of their numbers. Surrounded as 
they are by great and powerful nations, they live 
independent, owing their security not to mean .com- 
pliances, btit to that warlike spirit with which they 
encounter digger. To these succeed in regular or* 
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der the Reudignians (6), tti^ Aviones, An^es, and 
Vaiinians: the Eudocians, Nuithones, and Suardo- 
nians, all defended by rivers, or embosomed in 
forests. In these several tribes there is nothing that 
merits attention, except that they all agree to wor- 
ship the goddess Earth, or as they call her Herth 
(c), whom they consider as the common mother of 
all. This divinity, according to their notion, inter- 
poses in human a&irs, and, at times, visits the se- 
veral nations of the globe. A sacred grove on an 
island {d) in the Northern Ocean is dedicated to 
her. There stands her sacred chariot, covered with 
a vestment, to be touched by«the priest only. When 
she takes her seat in this holy vehicle, he becomes 
immediately conscious of her presence, and in his 
fit of enthusiasm pursues her progress. The chariot 
is drawn by cows yoked together. A general festival 
takes place, and public rejoicings are heard, where- 
ever the goddess directs her way. No war is thought 
of; arms are laid aside, and the sword is sheathed. 
The sweets of peace are known, and then only re- 
lished. At length the same priest declares the god- 
dess satisfied with her visitation, and reconducts her 
to her sanctuary. The chariot with the sacred man- 
tle, and, if we may believe report, the goddess her- 
self, are purified in a secret lake. In this ablution 
certain slaves officiate and. instandy perish in the 
water. Hence the terrors/ of superstition are more 
widely diffused; a religious horror seizes every 
mind, and all are content in pious ignorance to 
venerate that awful mystery, which no man can 
see, and live. This part of the Suevian nation 



s»mcli6s w^y to th^ mxM Mraole add tmkiilyim 
reeetss^ of Gerniftiiy* 

JOiL Oti the bsitks crf* th^ Danube (for we abilt 
now put-sue thai littr^ in the same manner aa we 
htt¥e traced the courae of the Rhine), the firat and 
n^afeat state is that gI the HotnunduHan («), a 
peo|>le ki attianee wkh Rome, acting alwaya with 
fidelity^ and for diat reason aUoWed to trade not 
only on the frontier^ but even withfai the limits of 
liKb enijpira. They ate seen at large hi thi heart of 
^t bpl^ndid cdony in the provinee of Rhaitia, witb^ 
Ml t sd muoh as a giwrd to waich tintk modona. To^ 
die rest of the Germans we display eaii^ and h^ 
^ons, but to the Hemmndnrians we grant the ex^ 
eluuve privilege of ««ebig our houati and our de*^ 
gant villas. They beh^d the splendour dP the Bb- 
in^a, but widiout avarice, or a wish to ei^oy it In 
die territcM-ies c^ the^ people the Elbe takes its rise^ 
{h}j a celel^Eted riv^^ and formerly wett known to 
dt& Romans^ At pres^iii we only hear ttf its name^ 

XLII* Coniiguoua to the last mentioned peepl^ 
lies the counny of the Nsriscans (O)^ and nekt kk 
order the MarcOmannlans {b) and the Quadiansw OC 
dteae the Mareomaanians tu^ the most eminent ibr 
dieir atrength and miliiary ^ory^ f he wtytcniutf 
now in tiielr possesritm Is die fewaifd of imlour^ m^ 
quhtd by the expul^on ^iheBoiana. Nor have the 
Nariscans or Quadiana degd^raftid fi^om diei^ an^. 
cestoid As ftr 1« Oerraahy is Washed by the Dasube, 
dtese thtee m^ona ettend alos^ the tenlov and 



£m& the frootift of flie country* The Muteoaika* 
mans and the Quadins, within oar oivn. wetooty» 
obeyed a raoe of kings, bom among themselves, th& 
iBlistrioiis is«ie of Maroboduus {^} and d T«dnas« 
Fofcign pincQs at fM'eaent sway liie a^^Rtre; biMthr 
stmgth of thdr mcmarchy (d) depends upcm the 
ooulitenailoe and txrotootion of Rome. To ottr arm»: 
diey cure not oft^n indebted: wc ohoose ratho* t^ 
rapply th^rn with nii»iey. 

XLIIL At the back of die Maeoomamiiatts aiiid 
Quadiras lie several tiatiofis of cpHsideraUe force^ 
aisdi as the Maragnians (n), the Gothtnians, the 
^mns, and the Buiiatts» In dress and language the 
two laist reseiAUe the SiieVians« The Godiiniana, by. 
thesr use of die Gallic tongue, and die Osians fay die 
dialect of Pannonidi are evidently hot of German 
(inginaU A fiirther proof arises from t^ir submittbig 
to the disgrace of p&ying tiibute, imposed upoii 
tbtrm to aliens and intrudelis,^ pardy by die Sarsia* 
tiftns> and paitt^ by the Quadans* The Gothinians 
have slill more reason to blush; they submit {6) to 
die drudgery of digging iron in the mines. But a steali 
pttt of die dpen and levd country is occupied by 
these sevoid nations: they dwell ofaiefiy in forests, or 
on die summit of that oooltnued ridge of mount^hs 
(fh W whieh Suevia b Jdivid»i and sepamted from 
Other tribes that He sdlL more remote. Of these the 
Lyi^anfc (d) aur die most powerful, sfretchiag to a 
gf^atesUient, and giving their name to a number o£ 
suboidinste c<mimunitiesi It wilt «idh^e. to mention 
die most considerable; namely the (e) Arians, the 
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Helveeaaes, the Mankaians, the EAymmaSj and Na- 
harviritiaBB. The last shew a grove &iiious for the 
antiquity of its r^gious rites* The priest aj^ars in 
a female dress. The gods whom they worahip are, 
in the bnguage of the country, l^iown by the name 
of Alois, by Roman ihtarpr^ers said to be Castor 
and Pollux {/). There are, indeed, no idols in their 
country; no s^nmbdic representation; no traces d 
foreign superstition. And yet their two deities are 
adored in the character of young men and brothers. 
The Arians are n(^ oidy superic»* to the other tribes 
above-mentioned, but are also mwe fierce and 
savage. Not content with their natural ferocity, lliey 
study to make themselves still more grim and hor« 
rible by every addition that art can devise. Their 
shields are Mack; their bodies painted of a de^ 
colour (g); md the darkest night is their time £ot 
ruining to batde. The sudden surprise and funereal 
^oom of such a band of sable warriors are sure to 
strike a panic through the adverse army, who fly 
the field, as if a legion of demons had broke loose 
to attack them: so true it is that in every, engage- 
m&ait the eye is first conquered. Beyond tiie Lygians 
the next state is that of the Gothones (A), who live 
under regal gov^timent, and are, by consequence, 
ruled with a degree of power more i^gorous than 
other parts of Germany, y^ not unlimited, nor en- 
tirely hostile to civil liberty. In the ne^;hboarhood 
of these people we find, on the sea^eoast, the Rugiaas 
and Lemovians (i), both subject to royal authori^. 
Whoi their round shidds and short awords BXt 
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menticmed, there are no other particulars wordiy of 
notice. 

XLIV. llie people that next occur are tiie 
Suiones (a), who may be said to inlmbit the ocean 
itself. In addition to the strength, of their armies, 
they have a powerftil naval force (b). The form of 
their ships is peculiar. Every vessel has a prow at 
each end, and by that contrivance is always ready 
to make head either way. Sails are not in use, nor 
is there a range of oars at the sides. The mariners, 
as often happens in the navigation ci rivers,. take 
diflerent stations, and shift from one place to ano« 
ther, as the exigence may require. Inches are by 
tfiis people held in great esteem (c); and the public 
mind, debased by that passion, yiekls to the govern- 
ment of (me, with uncondhional, with passive obe- 
dience. Despotism is here fuHy established. The 
people are not allowed to carry arms in common, 
Vke the rest of the €rerman nations. An officer is 
appointed to keep in a magazine all the military 
weapons, and for this purpose a skive is always 
chosen. For this policy the ostensible reason is, 
that the ocean is their natural fence against foreign 
invasions, and in time of peace the giddy multitude, 
with arms ready at hand, soon proceeds from lux- 
ury to tumult and commotion. But the truth is, 
the jealousy of a despotic prince does not think it 
safe to commit the care of h» arsenal to the nc^les 
or the men of ingenuous birth. Even a manumitted 
slave is not fit to be trusted. 
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XLV. At ihe farther extremkjr beyond H» StfL* 
ones there b another sea (a), whose sluggish waters 
seem to be in a state of stagnation. By diis lazy de- 
floent the globe is said to tie «icinled» and the fitt^po- 
fliftkMi receives some colaur of prohab&ity from an 
cxtraoidinary phsnoraenon wdl known in diose re* 
gions. Hie rays of tfae setting smi (6) continue tiH 
die netnm of day, to brighten the hemisphere widi 
soiJearaligfat, that the stars are imperoepl&le. To 
dtts it is added by vuigar crediilk|r^ tint when the 
Sim begins to rise, die sound of the emergkig hwiir 
nary is dotiimtiy heard, and the vary tarm of the 
hones, widi d» bkoe of glory roend the liead of 
the :god, is palpafafe to die sight. The boundaries 
of oBttiDe, it is g/tmenHf betsswd, temiaaiieiiere<r)L 

On the coast to die right of the Suevjan ocQan 
(«f> the iE8t}wis have iifted^dmrhsfaitadan. indwir 
diess and maimers 'diey lomiUe the Swcmana, hiA 
their language has moi« aftnily to ihedyUeot of firi^ 
tain. Tliey worahip die modMMTof^die gods (#)« Tk» 
figure of a wsld boar is the symbol ci dieir mspisr^ 
stkion; and he, sirho bas that -cmUem abovt bun, 
danksbimsdfseeiHeeven intbedackest raaks of 
die oafmf^ wkhfiut>a!iy need of anm, or ai^ otbn* 
modb of defimoe* l%e nse of ison k onknoiwn, and 
their genmd iroapon is % dub. In the >c«ltftwdan;of 
ooni, aadjodier fruits of die earth, they hdiour wttfa 
more pationoedian is consistent widi the natund 
humiess ^the G^mans. l^Kir mdustry is leoiertfid 
in anodw instance: they exploee the sea lor iunber, 
in thdr language called 6jlxc8£ (/), and are the onlgr 
people who gather that curiowi substance* It is ge- 
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minify' fbmd ainoQg the dbdlow^ somdiniftsoQ the 
shore» ConcerDmg the luucure or the causes of this 
concretion, the barbarians, with their usual want of 
eufliosity, n^dc)e ap enquiry^ Amoogst other super- 
ftuitks jdiscbairged by the sea, this aubstaoce li^ 
lo^ neglqcted, tiH Roman luxury gave it a name, 
and brought it into request To the savages it is of 
9f>me.Thay gather it in rude heaps, and offer it to 
sale widiout aiiy form ch: polish, wondering dt Ihe 
piice they receive for it There is season to think 
Aat amber is a distillation from certain trees (g)^ 
since in the tnpBparent medium we see a variety of 
inseots, and^ven anipials of the wing, which, being 
caught in the viscous fluid, are afterwards, when it 
grows hard, incoiporated with it it is probaUe, 
Iberefore, that as the east has its luxuriant plants* 
lions, where balm and fran^cense perspire through 
Ihe pores of trees, so the continents and islands of 
4iie west have their {volific groves^ whose juices, 
&rmentBd by the heat of the sun, ifissolve into a 
Mquid matter, which Ms into the sea, and, being 
there ^^ondensed, is afimvards discharge by the 
w^inds and waves on the qpposite shore. If you make 
mi exper^Dneat of amber by the application of fire, 
it kindles lUce a Jtorch, emitting a fr^rant flame, 
^sml, in aiitde time, taking the tenacious nature of 
fitdii ior rosin. Beyond the Suiones we next find 
die nalioo of Atones (h)y diflSscing in nothing from 
4lie former, except ^ tameness, with which they 
isgiffer a woman to reign over thenu Of this people 
k is not enough to say that they have d^enerated 
Vot. V. 2K 
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from civil liberty: they are sunk below shvery itself. 
At this place ends the territoiy of the Suevians. 

XL VI. Whether the Peuciniaiis (a), the Venc- 
dians, and Fennians are to be accounted Gennians, 
or classed with the people of Sarmatia {b)j is a 
point not easy to be determined: though the Ffciici- 
Dians, called by some the Bastamians, bear a.stroi^ 
resemblance to the Germans. They use the same 
language: their dress and habitations are the same^ 
and they are equally inured to sloth and filth. Of 
late, however, in consequence of frequoit intermar* 
riages between their leading chieftains and the 
families of Sarmatia, they have been tainted with 
the manners of that country. The Venedians are a 
counterpart of the Sarmatians: like them they lead 
a wandering life, and support themselves by plunder 
amidst the woods and mountains, that separate the 
Peucinians and the Fennians. They are, notwidi- 
standing, to be ascribed to Germany, inasmuch as 
they have settled habitations, know the use <^ 
shields, and travel always on foot, remarkable for 
their swiftness. The Sarmatians, on the contrary» 
live altogether on horseback or in wagons. No- 
thing can equal the ferocity of the Fennians (c), not 
b there any thing so disgusting as their filth and 
poverty. Without arms, without horses, and with- 
out a fixed place of abode, they lead a vagrant life; 
their food the common herbage; the skins of beasts 
their only clothing; and the bare earth their resting- 
place. For their cfiief support they depend on thdr 
arrows, to which, for want of iron, they i»^fix a 
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pointed bone. The women follow the chase in com- 
pany with the men, and claim their share of the 
prey. To protect their infants from the fury of wild 
beasts, and the inclemency of the weather, they 
make a kind of cradle amidst the branches of trees 
interwoven together, and they know no other ex- 
pedient. The youth of the country have the same 
habitation, and amidst the trees old age is rocked 
to rest Savage as this way of life may seem, they 
prefer it to the drudgery of the field, the labour of 
building, and the painful vicissitudes of hope and 
fear> which always attend the defence and the ac- 
quisition of property. Secure against the passions 
of men, and fearing nothing from the anger of the 
gods, they have attained that uncommon state of 
felicity, in which there is no craving left to form a 
single wish (cQ* 

The rest of what I have been able to collect is too 
much involved in fable, of a colour with the ac- 
counts of the Hellusians and the Oxionians, of 
whom we are told, that they have the human face, 
with the limbs and bodies of wild beasts. But re- 
ports of this kind, unsupported by proof, I shall 
leave to the pen of others. 



THE END. 
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Sbction II. 

(a) FOR Alicia^ see the Geographical Table at the end of 
the Sixth Volume. 

(b) For Boyillae> see the Geographical Table. 

SSCTION III. 

(a) For Luciliua Bassus» see Hist. ii. s. 100; and Hist iii. 
8. 12. 

(b) We have here a severe reflection, but fetally founded 
in truth. Seneca speaks to the same purpose. Ita naturd 
eomfiaratum eaty ut alHua injuri^j guam mcrita deacendant; et 
h€c cito deJluanU iUaa tenax memoria cuatodiet, De Benef. 
lib. i. cap. 1. Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmsbur^, seems 
to have had his eye on Tacitus, when he says, << Benefits 
oblige, and obligation is thraldom; and unrequitable obliga- 
tion perpetual thraldom^ which is hateful.'' Leviath. p. 48. 

(r) See Suetonius, in Domit. s. 1. 

SSCTIOV IV. 

(a) Mucianus assumed a character above the rank of a pri- 
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¥ate citizeiii when he took upon him to address the consuls 
and the senate. See Cicero ad Familiarest epist. xr. 

(b) Triumphs and triumphal ornaments were never grant- 
ed for a victory over Roman citizens. For that reason» some 
adrantage which Mudaniis had gained over the Sarmatians 
served as a pretext 

Sbctiok V. 

(a) Helvidiiis Priscus has b^en mentioned^ Annals^ xvi. s» 
35. As Cluvius was itis frther, it IbHows tiiat he was adopted 
by a person of the name of Helvidius Priscus. Lipsius thinks 
it was by Helvidius mentioned Annalsi zii. s. 49» who at that 
time served in Asia in the capacity of military tribune. 

(b) For Paetus Thraseai see Annals, xvi. s. 28 and 35. 

S vnos VL 

(a) When the love of honest feme becomes the ruling pas- 
sion, good men are unwilling to resign it; and, accordingly, we 
often see it displayed in the last act of their lives. 

(b) Helvidius was banished by Nero, Annals, xvi. s. 35. 
He returned to Rome among the exiles whom Galba restored 
to their country. See Hist. u. s. 93. 

(c) Eprius Marcellus was the mortal enimy of Thrasea. 
See Annals, xvi. s. 38* 

(d) The decree of the senate, by which the imperial pre- 
rogative was vested in the emperor, is usually called Zfo: 
Hegia. Brotier says, the law passed in favour of Vespasian is 
still extant on a table of brass, carefully preserved at Rome. 
See his Tacitus, 4to edit. vol. iii. p. 487. 

Section VH. 
(a) Who Sentius was, does not appear. Brotier thinks there 
is a mistake in the text, and that the true reading is Seneca, 
with whom Vespadan was probably connected in ftiendship. 
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liwsii lab. L «pii^ kr« Set a|«a Sutioniuik in Aug. •. 3^ 
Annalsi zyi. s. 38. 

(a)Forttie myiagenof the «^jwrtopi or Oi^iHiUie tifft* 
iaryi tee Ano^lat vaL ft. 3i9« 

(i^) H^lfi^Mft QomfioMi for A^i nd epen^tncy of tfM tmte, 
HU oDoinkft took cure lo tiora that cjicmoinanci in tboif 
mitub for 4 future duf. The niin of this ex^Ueot mao wM 
the diBgrace of VeBpaftian's reigo. See Aj^pfpdi» to HiMi« T. 

SSCTIOH 3U 

(a) MiMOQiuft Rufuft ha3 been often mooned* S^o AllQftl% 
w* 8. 59; Annals, zy. s. 71; Hist. iii. s. 79. 

(6) EgfwUus Celer; At^als» xvl s. 33. 

(c) For Barea Soranus, see Annatiii lui, |. i3; Aooalfti Kvif 
«.3Jan433, 

SnoTiov XI« . . 
(a) Calpumius Csalerianus was the son of Calpumius "Pisoj 
who dispatched himself to fivoid Nero's cruelty. Annals, xr. 

{b) Asiaticus was the &vouiite fireednuw of Vit^lUuSr Hist. 
ii.s.57.95. 

aWTSOn XXI 
,^(fi}V4xttk9 B»t««i and the Catti,see the MMinorfof the 
Germans, s. 39. 

(^) The Batavians served in Britain as the allies and aux* 
ifiaries of Rome. Life of Agricola, s. 18 and 36. 

VOL.V. 2L 
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Sbctiow XIII. 
' (a) JoIfaiB Pftulm imd €1attditt« Citfib wtn brttthers» as 
appean in thia book» a. S9. Civilis is called fbUiia CiTWs, 
HiaC* L s. 59. Perhaps hb name was Julius Claudius Civilis. 
(^) For Hannibal's person, see livy» Mb. xiiL; and for Sesr 
toriusy see his life in Plutarch. 

S^cTioy XIV. 
(a) The Barbarians consulted about the operations of war 
at their carousing festivals, and frequently in their sacred 
groves. See the Manners of the Grermans, s. 9 and 23. Bro- 
ker thinks the wood where Civilis held his convendon, was 
between the Rhine and the Mosa (the Meu9e)j at a place now ) 
called Dooden-fVerd. 

Skctiow XV. 

(a) The Caninefiites occupied the western part of the isl- 
and of Batavia, as Brotier thinks, neai* the Hague zxx<di Roiter- 
dam, 

(b) For Magonlia:cun), see the Geographical Table at the 
end of the Sixth Volume. 

(c) Caligula's wild expedition into Germany, A. U. C. f 93. 
(<0 For the Friaii, see the Geographical Table. 

(e) The part of the island now called Betuwe^ or Betaw. 

SscTiosrXVII. 
(a) The defeat of Vindex at Visontium in Gaul. See the 
Appendix to Annals, xvi. s. 13. 
(6) Before tributes imposed, A. U. C. 769. 

Skction XVIII. 
(a) For f^eterUi or Vetera Castro^ see the Cteographkal 
Table at the end of the Sixth Volume. 
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SkctimXIX* 
(«) For BoMMi Mw Bamh Me the Oeogmiiliical Table at 
the end of the l^jcth Volume. 

) 

SSCTION XXI. 

(a) For the Bructeri and Tencteriy see the Geographical 
Table at the end of the Sixth Volume; and Annals» xiiL s. 56. 

Section XXII* 
(a) The Barbarians carried the heads and images of wil4 
beasts among their standards. See the Manners of the Ger- 
mans» s. 7. 

Section XXVL / 

(a) The observation which Tacitus has compressed into a 
maxim» is ejiplained by Cicero in his mo^ /open sl^lev Hav- 
ing mentioned a number of prodigies» he says» ^tgue hifcit^ 
beilo filura et tnajwa videntur timentibu9i eadem turn tarn am» 
madvertuntur in pace* Accedit iUud ciiam, quod in metu et 
fieiictdoj cum creduniur /acUiua^ turn Jinguntur imfiurdua. 
Cicero de Pivinatione» lib. ii. s. 27. This may account for 
the portents and prodigies which so often occur in the Roma» 
historians» who are often said to be superstitious» when they 
are giving a true picture of the public mind. See the phseno- 
mena of this kind» Hist i. a. 86. 

{b) For Novesium» see tl^e Geographical Table at t^e end 
of.the Sixth Volume. 

(c) For Gelduba» see the Geographical Table. 

{d) The Gugemi» originally a people of Germany» inhaldt- 
ing the country now called CUvea and CruHdre^ between the 
Rfdne and the Meuae, 

Section XXVIII. 

(a) See the Geographical Table at the end of the Sixth 
Volume. 

(b) The Menapii and Morini, in the Geographical Table. 

(c) Marcodurum. See the Geographical Table. 



SbgVio» XXJC. 

(«) irhe pneMtei gaieof « lUinMii cMftp ^irti dp^itet» 
the Decttnian. See Annels, L t. M< 

(b) This extraordbaiy engine was invented by Archimecles» 
the. celebrated geometrieiant during the siege of Syracuse» 
trhich was conducted hf AbrceBus. See Pnlybius, lib. viiL 

Sectiow XXXI. 
(a) The Tictorjr at Cremona was about the end of October. 
Bntf n« s« M. 

Sbctiov XXXIII. 

(a) For Asciburgium, see the Cieographical Table at tiie 
end of the Sixth Volume. 

(i) The Vascooes inhabited the touatrjr of Mnarre. 

{e) ¥tft Wbvcsiom and Magontiacumisee the O ebgf aphi csl 
Tkble. 

SiicTioii XXXVII. 
(tf) VltelQns diad hbout the end ef December. 
{b) For the Catti» U^ii, Mattiacii see the Geograt>hic«l 
Table at the end of the Siitth Vohime* 

SccTtOH XXXVlll. 
(a) The provmce of Africa, now the Idngdom of t\ud9. 
(5) To iMtve plenty of oom is the only patriot ^re of the 
vulgar. Juvenal adds the love of spectacles in tibe circus: 

■■■■I dues tantum rca amdus qptati 

Panem et Circcases. Sat. x* ver* $0. 

Sbctioh XXXIX. 
(a) Brotier says that several* works by Frontinus, which 
9how more labour than geoiusi arc still extant; such as» Stra* 
iagematBf De CotonUif De Aq%L€duttibu%* Being city^pra^tor^ 
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be cootfMd the tcBeie en tiie ftfvt of JetiHiry m the «lime» 
of die consuls, VetpAsian and his son Titos. 

(b) Scribonianus Crassus was the brother of PlsO| whom 
Galba adopted. Hist. L s. 15 and 16. 

SscTioir XL. 

(a) The calendar in Nero*s time was filled with days of 
Application and public thanks. 

(6) See this book, s. 10. 

(c) Demetrius attended Thrasea in his last moments. An* 
nals, xvi. s. 35. And now the same defends the prosecutor of 
Soranus: such was the consistency of a philosopher by pro- 
fessioni 

(tf) See the praise of Junius Mauricus in PBny thle younger^ 
lib. iy. epist 33. ^e also Life df Agrfcbla, s. 45. 

SftcTioirXLt. 

(b) The two SeriboaH, whose names were Hufiis and 
Proculus, were put to dea^ by Neit>, at the instigation of 
Pactius AfricanuS} A. U. C. $30. See Appendix to Annals, 
xvi. s. 1 1. 

{b) For Vibios Crlspost see Hhtory, U. s. tO; and see the 
Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. S. 

Section XLII. 

(a) Messala, not of senetoriaa age, that is, not fivefold- 
twenty. 

(6) Regmlus was a practised informer. Pliny calls him 
Bifiedum neqtiitnmuB. Lib. i. epist. 5. See lib. iL epist. 20. 

(r) Crassus Camerinus and Scribonianus Camerinus were 
accused by Regulus in the reign of Nero, and put to death. 
See Pliny, lib. L epist. 5. Cornelius Orphitus was consnl in 
the time of Claudius, A. U. C. 804. Annals, xii. s. 41. He 
was afterwards a time»serving orator under Nero, Annals, 
xvi. s. 13. 

{d) Curtius Montanus is mentioned with contempt mi 
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liAoale; a tnair distinguished by the etmrnroas sbfiecif Mis 
beUy. 

Montani quoque renter adest abdoraine tardus. 

Sat. iv. s. 107. 

Skction XLiy. 

(a) The murder committed by OcUvius Sabinus Sagitta is. 
related more fuUy, Annals, xiii. s. 44. 

(^) Antistius Sosianua was banished tor his verses against 
Nero. Annals> xiv. s. 48. See also Annals>xyL s. 14. 

Skctiow XLV. 
(a) For Colonia Senensisi see thiB Geographical Tab^at 
the end of the Sixth Volume. 

Section XLVII. 
(a) Flavius Sabinus, the brother of Vespasiaui was murder- 
ed by the Vitelllans. Hist* iii. a. 74. , 

SXCTION L. 

(a) For more of Bebius Massa, see Life of Agricoli^ s. 45. 
He is mentioned by Juvenal as a noted informer: 

—— Quem Massa timet, quem munera palpat 
Carus. 

(b) For Adrumetum, see the Geographical Table at the 
end of the Sixth Volume. 

(c) For the cities of Ocensis and Leptis, see the Geogra- 
phical Table. 

SscTiosr LIII. 

(a)' Lucius Vestinus was a native of Viettne^ a city near 
Lyons. 

(Jti) Upon all solemn occasions the Romans made choice of 
men whose names they thought auspicious. See Cicero De 
Divinatione, lib. i. s. 103. 

(r) The splendour and magnificence of the Caiutol and the 
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Temple rf Jupiter are deaciibed by Plutarch, life of Popli- 
coUu " 

. . S«c!ri<mUV. 
(a) The order of Druids had been suppressed m Graul by 
Tiberius. Pliny, lib. X3(^. |.:4; and the emperor Claudius 
«xdfiguished their religknu Suetomus, in Claud, s. 35. It is 
pnJbMet therefore, that a race of Draida was sent from 
Britain. 

Sbctioh LV. 
(a) For the Ubii, Tungri, TreTiri, and lingones, see the 
Geographical Table at the end of the S^th Volume. 

SftctioMLVL 

(a) Betasii, Inhabitants of what is now called Brabant. 

Sso-noif LVII. 
• (a) For SacroTtr, see Anaals, iH* s. 46. 

(b) For Vindex, and the revolt in Gaul under his conduct, 
see Appendix to Annals, xn. s; 12. 

Section LXL 

(a) To bind themselves by a solemn vow, not to clip their 
hair or beard till they had accomplished their revenge, was 
usual among barbarians. The custom obtuned in civilized 
nations, insomuch that Suetonius tells us of Julius Caesar, 
MiHtea diligebatuaqueadeoiuty audita clade Tituriand^ barbam 
cafdUumque summiaerity nee ante demfiaerity guam vindicaaaet. 
Suet, in Jul. Caes. s. 67. See also the Manners of the Ger« 
mans. 

(fi) For Veledaj and other prophetic women, see the Man- 
ners of the Germans, s. 8. 

Section LXIl. 
(a) A squadron of cavalry raised by the people of Picentia, 
whose territory, called Ager Ptcentinua^ lay on the Tuscan 
Sea. • ;: ••.:,,. 



Sii^TioiiLXlV. 
(a) The Romans keep the naticms in subjectioiii not ao 
' much by their arms as by the allurements of pleasure* which 
they called civili^tion. See the life of Agricolai s. 2 1. 

SscTioir LXVI. 
(«) For the Sunkit see the Geographical TaUeat Iheeml 
of the Sixth Vohune. 

SscTiowLXVII. 

(a) Tables of brass, on which waa eng^ven the treaty of 
alliance between the Romaoa and the lingooes, 

(6) For the Sequani» see the Geographical TaUe at the 
end of the Sixth Volume. 

(c) The account here promised of Eponina's fidelity has 
not come down to us. ^e was disoorared in a caiverQ with 
Sabinus her husband nine years afterwards, and with him 
conveyed to Rome. Plutarch, who relates the particulars» 
says that her death was the disgrace of Vespasian'a rsign. 
See AppeodlK to Hist. v. s. 3S. 

((/) The Remi inhabited what is now called the diocese 
of Rheims. 

SsctiokLXIX. 
(a) Siee Appendix to Annals» xvl 

SSCTIOM LXX. 

(a) The country about Brugea. 

(b) The Rhaeti, now the GHatma. 

(0 Vangiones, now the diocese of Worma. 

(d) For Bingium, see the Geographical Table at the end 
of the SUxth Volume. 

(e) Nava, a river that runs into the Rhine. See the Oeih 
graphical Table. 

(/) Mediomatrici, new the dbcese of Metz, 

SscTiovLiXXL 
(a) lUgodulum; now Rig^if on the MoaeiUf near TVtvea, 
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SEqTioir LXXIII. 

(a) See Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii. s. 8 and 13; Plaurch) 
in Mario; and Mallet's Introduction to the History of Den- 
mark, vol. i. p. 13. 

{b) For Ariovistos, the German chief who pushed his con- 
quests in Gaul, see Caesar De Bell. Gall. lib. i. s. 31. 

SEonoir LXXIV. 
(«) No tribute was required from the Gauls, but what WM 
«bsolutely necessary for the support of government* 

(b) Seneca expresses himself to the same effect: Otmda. 
itaque aicfiaiitur safitena^ ut hienUa rigorem^ et int^m/Urandam 
tmUj utfervore9 m9rbo9quei €t cmtera/orte accidentia. Senec% 
]>e ConstantiA Sapientisi cap. 9. Pope has said in the wtaam 
apiritt 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Uearen's design^ 
Why then a Bohoia or a Catilixb? 

Skctioh LXXVI. 
(a) The Treviii and Lingones had been persuaded by Cc- 
realis to lay down their arms. 

SscTioir LXXVII. 
(a) Hordeonius Flaccus and Vocula were mvrdered by 
their own soldiers. Numtsiuft and Herennius died by the 
«word of the enemy. 

Sscnow LXXIX. 

(a) Tolbiacfnn, new Zulfnch^ in the diocese of Col^;ne. 

(6) Brotier says, a military road may still be traced from 
^f^oriaemm (now BotUogne) to Atnatuca^ the cafntal of the 
tSmgri; now Tongrf^ in the bishopric fiiLitge. 

Sectiom LXXX. 
(a) The son of Viteilhis, caUed Gennaiiictt% Hiat. vl «• S9. 
(»)SeeHiit.iLt.a«. 

Vol. V. a M 
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(c) Caecina was kept in chains by his own soldiersi Hist, 
iii. s. 31. 

Sbctioh LXXXI. 
(a) It is not clear that Tacitus placed any faith in this ex- 
traordinary stfOry. He says, indeed, that the two miracles 
were attested by men who were eye-witnesses, and had no 
longer any interest to corrupt their testimony. But that very 
obserration implies that there might have been, at the point 
of time, mendacio firetium: if so, men, who have been the au- 
thors of a lie, are not always willing to convict themselves. 
It is moreover evident that they might have been imposed 
upon. We see that Vespasian was afraid of exposing himself 
to public ridicule, and therefore consulted the physician^ 
who reported that the two men were curable; and in conse* 
quence of that opinion, Vespasian was wUling to hazard the 
attempt, as Suetonius says, before a public assembly, /ta/am 
/iro condone. The physicians, it is highly probable, produced 
the two patients, when they had by their previous arts insur- 
ed the emperor's success. The story is not related by Taci- 
tus with the air of a man who believed the fact: he has else- 
where given his reason for sometimes admitting the impro- 
bable into his narrative: Vulgatia tradiHague detnerejidem non 
auntn* Voltaire seems to be the only writer who has endea- 
voured to establish this miraculous cure. He says, De toutca 
lea guSfiaona miraculeuaea^ lea filu» atteatSea^ lea fUua authen» 
tiguea aont cellea de cet aveugle^ d qui Vemfiereur Veapaaian 
rendit la vue^ et de ce fiarafytic auguel U rendit Vuaage de aea 
membrea. Ce rCeat fuia lui qui cherche d ae /aire valoir par 
dea fireadgeaj dont un monargue affemd n*a ftaa beaoin, Vol- 
taire's reason for giving credit to the story is highly unfortu- 
nate. Vespasian was far from being established in the im- ^ 
perial seat. Suetonius expressly says, he was not then 
possessed of the sovereign majesty: Autoritaa et quaai majea" 
taa qumdam novo firincifii deerat. See Suetonius, in Vesp. s. 
7. The new emperor was advised by his friends to act hb 
part on the occasion. The pretended power of working 
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miracles was thought good policy. Voltaire does not appear 
to have examined the story with due attention. It is well 
known that his remarks are often made with a sinister pur- 
pose. 

(b) In case of sickness, it was the custom of the common 
people, by the advice of the Egyptian priests, to abstain from 
food, and lie in the f ^mple of Serapis, stretched on the skins 
of victims slain at the altar. Hence the distempered visions 
of crazed imaginations, which were considered 9AHght divine 
andfirofihecy. 

(c) Suetonius relates the two miracles; but what Tacitus 
calls a paralytic hand, he says was a fiarolytic leg. In Vesp. 
8. r. 

(cf) Tacitus wrote his History in the reign of Trajan, when 
Ae Vespasian or Flavian family was extinct. 

Section LXXXIL 

(a) This account of Vespasian and Basilides is related by 
Suetonius, in Vesp. s. 7. 

(b) The name of Basilides, from the Greek word /(«#vAf«f, 
gave Vespasian stronger hopes of attaining the sovereign 
power. 

Section LXXXIII. 

(a) The descendants of Eumoipus, called Eumolpidae» were 
the priests of Ceres, who presided over the rites called» from 
the town of Eieuauj the Eleimrdan myateriea, 

(b) For Sinope, see the Geographical Table at the end of 
the Sixth Volume. 

Section LXXXIV. 

(a) For the city of Rhacatis, see the Geographical TaUe. 

(b) For Memphis, see the Geographical Table. 

Section LXXXV. 
(a) ValentinuS) mentioned in this book, s, 71. 
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SbCTion LXXXVI. 
(«) Domitiaa ia pmiwd by Sillus Italicus for the ability and 
conduct with which he ended the BataTuin wan ^ 

At tu transcendenst Germanice, facta tuoruniy 
Jam piier auricomo performidate BataTo. 

Lib. iii. ver. 607. 
But Silitts Italicus offered the incense of a poet to the reign- 
ing prince* Cerealis was the general that conquered the Ba- 
tavian chief. See Appendix to Hist. v. s. 1. 

(b) Domitian ia highly praised by Quintilian for his loTe of 
literature; lib. x. cap. 1; and also by SUius Italicus, lib.iiL 
ver. 618. Suetonius agrees with Tacitus: Simulaviict ijuc 
modeitiam^ imfirimiague fioeticm atudiumj tarn vuuetum anted 
iibif guim p09tea 4firgtum €t adjeetum. Suetoniua» in Domit. 
s. 3. 
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SXCTION L 

(a) TITUS 9erYed with his father in Biitaiiii in OemiMiyt 
and Judxa. Suetonius^ in Vesp. s. 4; in Tito, 8. 4. 

(b) See an account of the army under Titu^ Josephusy 
Bell. Jud. lib. v. cap. 6. 

Sbction IL 
(a)Thi8 account of the origin of the Jewish nation hat been 
the subject of much elaborate criticism. The commentators 
are not a little surprised that an historian» of an enlarged and 
comprehensive mind» should not have thought it worth his 
while to gain the most exact information concerning a people» 
whose final ruin he was to relate. That neglect is still more 
surprising, when it is considered that, in the reign of Trajan» 
when Tacitus published his work, the page of Jewish history 
was fully disclosed, and accessible to the curiosity of every 
Roman. Josephus lived at Rome, under Vespasian, Titus» 
and Domitian; and under the last of those emperors his His- 
tory of the War in Judaea was published. Tacitus, however» 
neglecting all these advantages, has given an account so mix- 
ed with fable, that the gleam of truth, which breaks out in 
one short passage» is almost extinguished by the surrounding 
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rubbish. He deduces the origin of the Jews from five differ- 
ent nations; namely, the Cretans, the Egyptians, the Ethio- 
pians, the Assyrians, and the Solymans mentioned by Homer. 
These various opinions are reported with an air of indecision 
that leaves the reader to choose for himself. The Jews, it is 
true, were beheld by the Romans with contempt and detesta- 
tion. Tacitus charges the whole nation with a fixed and sul- 
len hatred of all mankind; adverau» omnea alio» hoatile odiums 
and it is therefore probable, that, with regard to such a race, he 
did not think it necessary to enter into a minute inquiry, though 
the materials were within his reach; and it is certain that no 
people whatever have been so careful to preserve the proofs 
of their descent from a single founder, and to transmit to pos- 
terity the regular genealogy of their several families. 

(b) This was the fabulous tradition of the Greeks, who 
deduced all things^ from Jupiter and Saturn, and were at 
great pains to embellish and disseminate their own mythology. 

(c) The Ethiopians, according to Pliny the elder, lib. vi. s. 
29, were in remote ages a great and powerful people. They 
held Egypt in subjection, and were the founders of an empire 
in Syria. Josephus in his Jewish Antiquities has a tradition, 
that Moses commanded armies in Ethiopia. Hence the Jews 
were said to have issued from Ethiopia. 

{d) We have in this passage something that borders on the 
truth. Abraham went forth from the Ur of the Chaldees; 
Genesis, xi. ver. 31. He went into Egypt to sojourn there, 
Genesis, xii. ver. 10. The history of his posterity in Egypt, 
and the journey into Syria and the land of Canaan^ clearly 
prove the descent of the Jews from Abraham, and throw a 
light upon what our author says of their Assyrian origin. 
Tacitus, however, not having investigated the fact, gives 
the various opinions that were floating in the world, and 
leaves the truth to rest on better authority. 

(f) Homer was held in such high veneration throughout 
Greece, that his verses often decided the limits of disputed 
lands, and threw a lustre round every state or people record- 
ed in his poems. 
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Section III. 

(a) Justin mentions this epidemic distemper, and calk k 
9cabiem ac vitiHginem; that is, the leprosy. Justin, lib. xxxvi. 
s. 3. We now know that it was inflicted by God, who said to 
Pharaoh, Let my people gOy that they may aerve me; and if 
thou refuue to let them go^ and vfilt hold them atilly there shail 
be a very grievous murrain. See Exodus, ix. ver. 1, 2, 3, 
and 10. That the passage through the Red Sea should be 
omitted by Tacitus, Brotier observes, cannot be matter of 
wonder, since it is related even by Joseph us in a manner 
that adds no authenticity to the miracle. 

(ti) The oracle of Jupiter Haromon is mentioned by Pliny, 
lib. y. s. 9. In Cyrenaicd Hammonia oraculum^ Jidei inclit£. 
See also Pomponius Mela, lib. i. cap. 8. 

(c) In the wide plains of Arabia. 
. (d) And they went three days in the wilderness, and found 
no water. Exodus, xv. ver. 33. 

(e) This discovery of springs in a shady grove calls to 
mind what Moses tells us: ^nd they came to EUm^ w/*ere 
were twelve wells of watery and threescore and ten fiaim trees. 
Exodus, XV. ver. 27. Where Tacitus found the romantic 
.incident of the troop of wild asses, does not appear. The 
stpry is amusing, and probably was adopted in the narrative, 
to prepare the reader for the consecration of that animal, as 
mentioned in the following section. 

(/) Brotier observes, that a journey into Palestine, through 
the deserts of Arabia, could not be peiformed in six days, as 
it appears, in the memoirs of the French Missionaries in the 
Levant, tom. vii. p. 5, that father Sicard went over that whole 
tract of country, and did not reach Mount Sinai till the thir- 
tieth day. Brotier adds, that in what Tacitus relates, some- 
thing like the truth is still to be found, sinpe we are told that 
Joshua and the children of Israel went round the city of Jeri- 
cho once, and continued so to do six days, and on the ss- ' 
VENTH DAY, which was the sabbath, entered the city; and, 
having extirpated the inhabitants, became masters of the 
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countrf) where David built a city, and Solomon dedicated a 
temple. See Joshuay vL Ter. 3, 30» and 31. 

sxcTioH rv. 

(a) Moses Introduced a system of religion very different 
from the polytheism and superstitious ceremonies of the Ro- 
mans. Tacitus speaks with marked disapprobation; but the 
errors of prejudice have been long since refuted. 

(6) Whatever was sacred at Rome, was, beyond all doubtf 
profane at Jerusalem. The Jews worshipped one God, and» 
by consequence, the Pagan mythology fell into contempt. 

{e) The veneration here said to have been pud in the 
Temple to the image of an ass, is reftited by Tacitus him- 
self, who says, in the following section, that the Jews suffer- 
ed no consecrated statues or images to be erected either in 
their citi^ or their temples. Miila nmulacra urHbu9 auU^ 
nedutn temfUia dnunt. He tell» us afterwards, that when Pom- 
pey conquered Jerusalem, and made his entry into the Tern- 
|de, he found neither statues nor images, but a void and 
empty tabernacle. Mdld in$U9 de^m efigicj xmcuam aedem^ et 
inania arcana. See this book, s. 9. 

(d) An ox or calf was worshipped at Memphis as a god, 
under the name of Apis. See Appendix to Hist. v. s. SO. 
The Jews, before they were instructed in the knowledge of 
the true God, were willing, in imitation of the Egyptians, to 
worship a golden calf. Exodus, xxxii. ver. 4. But the sacri- 
fices in contempt of Jupiter Hammon, uid the superstitious 
rites of Memphis, are not vouched by any good authority. 
Whoever kitted an ox, or lamb, or goat, was ordered to bring 
it as an offering at the tabernacle. Leviticus, xvii. 

(e) The leprosy, described in Leviticus, xiii. and xiv. 
(/} There was scarce a month in the Jewbh calendar 

without a number of fost-daya; but they were instituted to re* 
cord signal events^ not in commemoration of the fomine in 
the desert 

(g) The unleavened bread, mentioned Exodus, xii. 8. It 
was not, as Tacitus insinuatesi their common food; it waS) as 
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Wt read in Deuteronomy, xvi. the bread of affl^eHon^ which 
tbcsy eat for seven days, in rnemory of the day when thejr 
oame f«rth out of the land of Egypt. 

{h) The seventh day was a day of rest, but not for the rea« 
ion ^ven by Tacitus: it was the sabbath of the Lord; for in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, and rested the 
seventh day; wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day, and 
hallowed it. Exodus, xx. ver. 10, 11. 

(f) The seventh year was also a year of rest, not for the 
flake of sluggish inactivity, but in consequence of an express 
command: Six years thou thali sow the Jieid, and dx year$ 
ih^i shalt prune thy vineyard; but the seventh year shall be a 
sabbath of rest unto the land^ a sabbath for the Lord. Leviti- 
cus, XXV. ver. 3 and 4. There was still another sabbath of 
more importance: The space of seven sabbaths of years shall 
be forty»nine years^ and ye shall hal/ow the fiftieth year; for 
it is thejubileef it shall be holy unto you. Leviticus, xxv. ver. 
8, 9 and 10. Josephus says that Julius Caesar, when he imposed 
an annual tribute on the Jewish nation, made an exception of 
the seventh year, which was called the sabbath, when the 
people neither reaped nor sowed. See Caesar's decree, Jose- 
' phus, Jewish Antiquities, xiv. cap. 10. 

(k) it was natural enough that they, who deduced the ori- 
gin of the Jews from the inhabitants of Mount Ida, should 
consider the sabbath as an institution in honour of Saturn; but 
that hypothesis has been sufficiently refuted in the two last 
Botes. 

(/) The orbit which Saturn describes is at a greater dis- 
tance from the sun than any planet in the solar system : but 
judicial astrology has been long considered as a vain exploded 
science. 

(m) Tacitus says that the life of man is governed by the 
revoltitions of the seven planets: that doctrin*- was not only 
taught by the Egyptian and Pythagorean philosophy, but has 
been adopted by modem astrologers. Hence the calculation 
proceeding by a series of seven years to the gr.tnd climac- 
teric, at the age of sixty-three. The Jews, however, had ^ery 
Afferent reasons for their sabbaths o years. 
Vol. V. 3 N 
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SActidH V. 

(a) The force of national prejudi<:e WHS nevef mwt «ttongly 
displayed. Tacitus thought toothing orthodox but the creed 
of his own country; and, in his eyes, the depravity of the 
Stv^H consisted in preferring the worship of one God to Jupi* 
ten Venus, Mercury, and the rest of the tnonurous deitfos 
with which superstition had peopled heaven. 

(b) The Jews were not entirely confined within the limiul 
of Palestine; they went forth in quest of gtiin, and settled in 
every quarter where trade and commerce flourished. Wher» 
ever they fixed, they reteined their own principles, «Ml des* 
pised the established religion of the place. This is called 
adverau» omnea alioa hostile odium. Not beifig afcde to itteod 
the tabernacle with their offbrirtgs, they collected among 
themselves a considerable treasure, and sent it as An annmd 
tribute to the Temple of Jerusalem. Hence the immense 
heap^ of gold and silver that fell into the hands of the Ro>- 
tnans; and hence the Jews were said to love one anotheri and 
to hate the rest of mankind. 

(r) It is bot necessary to cite from Deuteronomy lite laws . 
against adultery, and the virgins of Israel that suffered them^ 
selves to be seduced. Tacitus transfers the gutit of indtH- 
duals to the whole nation. 

(d) Circumcision is called a token of the Covenant, Genesia» 
xvii. ver. 3. This shows that it was not derived from tlie 
Egyptians, according to the notion entertained by some of 
the learned. 

(e) The Romans had power of life and death over their 
own children, and were not willing to be encumbered witli a 
numerous issue. 

(/) It is certain that the Hebrews interred their dorfi 
since Abraham^s burying-place is frequently tnentioned in 
scripture. That the Egyptians buried their dead, is pknt 
from their usage of embalming them. It is probable that the 
practice of burning the bodies of the deceased) sprung origin 
nally from a design to prevent any outrage to the bodies fraa 
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their enemies. Sylla, among the Romans, was the first of 
his family who ordered his body to be burnt, lest the bar- 
barities which he had exercised on the remains of Marias 
should be retaliated on his own. Cicero says, Proculdubio 
crevMtidi ritut a Gracia venii, nam aefiulium legimua Mimam 
ad jinienia Jbrttenij totique gcnti Cornelia aolemne fvdaae aepul' 
chrum uague ad Syilam^ qui firimua ex ed gente crematua eat, 
Tully De Legibus, lib. 2. 

(f) The Egyptians believed in a state of future rewards 
^ punishments. See Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. s. 51. 

(h) The Jews believed in one God; the Egyptians were 
polytheistsy and even worshipped brute animals; ommgenum^ 
fue deihn monatra, 

, (i) We have here a sublime idea of one great, supreme» 
and governing mind; of one omnipotent, eternal God. It is 
«atonishing that Tacitus did not pause in deep reflection upcm 
what he cpuld so well describe. 

(k) No mention is made in any part of the Bible of JewisJIi 
priest^ crowned with ivy. A vine wrought in gold, of pro- 
digious weight, is mentioned by Josephus as a magnificent 
omament. S^e Jewish Antiquities, book xv. chap. 1 1. 

(/) The Roman die^ featua signified a day consecrated to 
JQy, and song, ^nd dance, and public spectacles. It was other- 
wise with the Jews. At stated periods they commemorated 
public misfortunes; and grief, and fasting, sackcloth and ashes 
distinguished their religious ceremonies, wholly different 
from the rites of Bacchus, and therefore called absurd and 
sordid. Tacitus, it must be said, has given us an unfavour- 
able picture of the Jews. Voltaire has painted them in 
)iarsher colours; but be con .iudes that they ought to be ex- 
empted from the fires of the Inquisition: II ne /aut paa fiour» 
tan$ lea druler. 

Section VI. 
(a) Arabia extended from bLgypt to Chaldxa, and fW>m the 
Euphrates» which washes Syria, to the Arabian gttlf. It is 
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divided into three parts, viz. Arabia Felix^ Petnta^ and De-^ 
9erta, 

(fi) The snow of Lebanon is mentioned, Jeremiah, xviii. 
ver. 14. 

(€) Now the Jourdain, See an elegant description of this 
river, Fliny, lib. v. s. 15. 

{d) The first of the lakes is Samachonites, mentioned by 
Josephus; the second Cinnereth, by Joshua; the third Asphal- 
tus, called by Milton the Asphaitic Pool, by others Mare 
Mortuum, from the immobility of its waters. It is said by 
Josephus to be seventy miles in length, and in some places 
twelve or thirteen in breadth. 

(e) All travellers agree in stating the noxious taste and 
smell of the Asphaitic Lake. See Pococke, Description of 
the East, torn. n. p. 37, where we also read that the water» 
impregnated with salt and sulphur, or bitumen^ weighs much 
more than fresh water, and consequently lets nothing sink. 
Pliny says of this lake, Aafihaltitea mhilfirater bitumen gignitg 
undf nomen: Tauri camelique fimtant. Inde fama nihil in c0 
m rgi. Pliny, lib. v. s. 16. It is related by Josephus, that 
Vespasian, in order to make an experiment, ordered some 
prisoners, with their hands tied behind their backs, to be 
thrown into the lake; when they all emerged and floated on 
the surface. See Josephus, Bell. Jud. lib. iv. ver. 8. 

(/) Brotier says, upon the authority of an eminent travel- 
ler in the east, that the slime, or bitumen^ by the Greeks 
called aa/ihalte^ IS thrown up on the surface of 1 the waters 
during the autumn, probably from the places mentioned in 
the Bible. 7%f vaie of Siddim^ which is the salt aea^ was /kit 
of slime'/iits. Genesis, xiv. ver. 3 and 10. And this concre- 
tion, after floating for some time, is driven by the wind to the 
shore, where it is carefully collected by the Arabs for their 
own use and profit, after delivering a certain proportion t» 
the Bassa of Jerusalem. 
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Sbctiom VII. 

(a) The cities were Sodom^ Gomorrah^ Mmakf ZeMim. 
Genesis, xiv. Tcr. 3. ne Lurd rained ufion Sodom and Go» 
morrah brinutone and Jire^ and he overthrew tho§e ciHesj and 
ail ihr p,lain. Genesisi six. ver. 34 and 35. 

(6) Belus, a river of Gralilee, running from the foot of 
Mount Carmelt and emptying itself into the Mediterranean. 
Strabo sajrs that the whole coast has a sand fit for glassy bat 
that the sand of the river Belus is the best sort. Here the 
art of making glass was first discovered. See Pliny, lib. v. 
a. 19. 

SscTioir VIII. 
. (a) Justin informs usy that the power of Demetrius L 
and his successors, kings of Syria, not being supported with 
vigour, the Jews took their opportunity to shake off a foreign 
yoke, and assert their liberty. See Justin, lib. xxxvi. ver. 
1 and 3 In confirmation of this, we read in Maccabees m 
Ueaty between Demetrius and Simon the high priest, A. U. 
C. 611; before Christ 143: and thus the yoke of the heathen 
was taken away from Itraely and the peqfUe qf Urael began to 
write in their instruments and contracts^ In the Jirat ytar qf 
Simon the high firieatf the governor and leader of the Jews. 1 
Maccabees, xiii. ver. 41 and 43. 

Sbctiow IX. 

(a) Pompey made himself master of Jerusalem, A. U. C. 
691; before Christ 63. He entered the Temple and the 
Holy of. Holies; but according to Josephus, Jewish Antiqui- 
ties, xiv. ver. 4. abstained from plunder, content with impose 
ing an annual tribute. See Florus, lib. iii. cap. 5; and Cicero, 
firo Flacco^ s. 38, 

(Ji) This passage afTorda another proof that the effigy of an 
ass was not consecrated in the Temple, as mentioned by 
Tacitus. This book, s. 4. 

(c) Brotier observes, that Pacorus was son of Orodes, king 
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of Parthia, and therefore think» it probable that Tacitus 
wrote F. B. Porthorum Pq^orm^ that is, FULh^ Rtgi* Par- 
thorum PotoruM* He was sent by hia lather Q»o9fts to wagf^ 
war io Judasa, A. U. C- 714; and in the fpllowing year de- 
ieated and put to death by Ventidiust the bvouiite g^neriA 
of Mare Antony. Josephusi Jeviah Antiquitietb 9^iv« ver. tS, 
14, and 15, 

(«Q Herod waA rwed to the throne l>y Mare Antony* A* U* 
C« 7 14, and his title was confirmed by a decree Qf the «enatp» 
A* U. C* 717. Josfphus, Jewish AnUquitiQS, xi?. Ter. 96 
and 38. * 

(e) The Simon mentioned in this place must not be con- 
founded with the chief of that name, who was taken prisoner 
at the siege of Jerusalem, and afterwards executed at Rome. 
See Appendix to Hist. v. s. 20. 

(/) Caligula had the frantic ambition to have his statue 
placed in the Temple of Jerusalem; but the Jews bad re« 
eourse to arms: another proof of their resolution not to suf* 
fer the tabernacle to be profaned by images of any kind. See 
Appendix to Hist. v. s. 4. 

(g) See Annals, xii. s. 33, 

(k) Felix was brother to Pallas, the fitvourite freedman and 
minister of the emperor Claudius* Annals, xii* s. 54. Sue- 
tonius, in Claud, s. 38. 

(f) Claudius was son of Antonia, the daughter of Marc 
Antony. See the Genealogical Table, No. 100« 

SscTioir X. 

(a) The Jewish war, occasioned by the misconduct of Cas- 
siua Florus, began A. U. C. 818; of Christ 6S. See Appen-» 
dix to Hist. V. a. 4. 

(d) For more of Cestius Galius, see Appendix to Hist. ▼. 
s. 4. 

(c) Vespasian's rapid success against the Jews was A. U. 
C. 830 and 831. 
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(«0 9m iMephi», Beli. JuiL ▼,« tap. t. Titu«*s fint wmp 
f^s fiefti^ the Mdunt of Oliv«t, Sec O'Aovilk's plan. 

8fe«TlOK XI. 

(a) See Appendix to this book, s. 5. 

(6) Ste Appe&dit, ft. 5^ And D'Anrille's pian. 

Section XI L 

(a) For a description bf Che Temple, see Josephus, Bell. 
Jttd. V. ^ap. S; and Appendix to tliis book, s. S. 

(6) Pompey had d^fttroyed the iMitwaitl walla of Jerusalem» 
as mentioned in this book, s. 9. The fortifications we find 
were made stronger thian iter. See Josephus, Bell. Jud. y. 
cap. 4. 

(r) For the several conquered cities, see Appendix to An- 
nals, xvi. 8. 10. ' 

((/) The ftttiotn tint dhtracted the city l^ Jerusalem, et- 
Qitk^ One another with m degree of animosity more inirete- 
rate than they eter showed lA battle with the Romans* 

(ff) Se« JosephAs, Bell. Jud. v. tap. 6« 

Section XHI. 

(a) When the Romans heard of a monstrous birth, or were 
told that a cow spoke, thdr pritesta employed superstitious 
ffittre and aaicrifices to avert impeding danger. The Jews were 
not so easily alarmed; but however inclined they had formerly 
been to propitiate HeavM by prayer and sacrifice^ their 
final doom was drawing nigh, as foretold by Christ. St. 
Matthew, xxiv; St. Mark, tiii; St* Loke, xxi. 

(6} For these prodigies, see Josephus, BeH. Jud. vi.cap» 5; 
and see Appendix to this book, s. 6. 

(r) Tacitus condemns the Jews for not rightly understand** 
ia|^ m ptepbiioy» wiiSfch ft>e himself has laiiiaj^liod. But it is 
evident that it could not relate to the short reign of Vespasian 
and his two sons. The Christian religion was at that time 
striking root in Judaea, tftxl we know it has been since ex- 
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tended OTer the world. We cannoty howeTcr» wonder at the 
misconceptipn of Tacitus, when it is considered that Josephus» 
willing, perhaps, to pay his court to the imperial family, did 
not hesitate to say that the prophecy related to Vespasian. 
Bell. Jud. vi. cap. 5. 

(d) Josephus says that eleven hundred thousand perished 
during the siege. Bell. Jud. vi. cap. 9. 

Section XIV. 
(a) For Vetera Castra, see the Geographical Table. Civilis 
had made himself master of the place; Hist iv. s. 60. 

Sbctioh XVII. 
(a) See the Manners of the Germans, s. II. 

Sbctiov XIX. 

(a) Annius Gallus has been mentioned. Hist. iv. S..68. 

(b) Those towns lay between the Metue (Mom) and the 
Rhiney supposed to be Gennefi, Cleve^y and Mmeguen, 

(c) For the bank raised by Drusus, see Annals, xiii. s. 53. 

(d) We have seen a senate and magistrates among the 
Frisians, Annals, u. s. 19. 

Sbctioh XX. 
(<t) For Arenacum and Bauvodurum, see the Gteogn^hi- 
cal Table. 
(b) Grinnes and Vada: see the Geographical TaUe. 

Sbctioh XXI. 
(a) See Hist iv. s. 70. 

Sbctioh XXIL 
(a) Luppia, now the Ufi/ie. See the Geographical TaUe. 
For Veleda, see Hist iv. s. 61. 

Sbctioh XXII L 
(a) For the mouth of the MeufCf see Annals» iL 8« $. 
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Skctiok XXVI. 

(a) Nabaliay the channel made by Dnisus: see the Geo- 
graphical Table. 

(6) Letters from Antoniusi exciting Civilis to a war, in 
order to hinder the legions on the Rhine from marching to 
support Vitellius in Italy. See Hist. iv. s. IS. 

(c) The rest of the History is lost, and with it the siege 
of Jerusalem» with the reigns of Veapasian» Titus» and Do- 
initian. 
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(a) SEE Joiephusi Belt Jud. lib. vii. cap, 4. 

Section III. 

(a) See the Appendix to Annals, xvi. 8. 10. 

(b) Hist. V. 6. 1« 

Section IV. 
(a) Appendix to Annalsy xvL s. 10. 

Section V. 
(a)Hiat.T.6. 11. 

lb) Fenton's tragedy, entitled Herod and Marianme) is 
known to every reader of taste. 

(c) Tacitus saysi Temfilum in tnodum arcU; this book, s. 12. 

Section VI. 
(a) Josephus gives the same account. 

Section VII. 
(a) When you 9haU ^ee Jertualem contfuuaed with armietf 
then know that the desolation thereof ie nigh: then let them 



fMch are in Judaa Jlee to the mo/¥fH0trm -^x^ ^^ ^A^*> v/UcA 
«Ttf In t^md0tgfit fUfi^ri ^utt and, 4^ no/ AM» ^^ 4r< m 
<lir tomfrki ^mlcr ihermn. St. Liiki»» xjqu ¥<»;• 00 and 31. 

. , tecrim Vm. 

. Sbctio» XL 
(m) Be» HkH^ V* s» 13» MltaUj fier sficeiem miv^mmUi qui 
Mkagarmm manumqm tjua i)htrunearcn$^ 

Sbchom XVI. 
(^) Sft» the;ANN«id{sc to Aiinala» itYi. a. iO. 
' (fi) S«^ Hi«t y. 8« IS) mid.BDte (p> 

Sbotidv XVIL : . . 
(a) Fm/y l9ay unto you^ There shall not be Irft here one 
atone u/ion another^ that bSoJI not ifc throwm down. St. Mat- 
thew, xxiv. ver. 2. ; ;. ' V. 

.-^. . > A . . . .I^BCTioir.X.lX» •.. 
(is} Iflti^e CcibeCtrf. flatterors t^i^t gfttiic^ noasd Ito «m^ 

hoped by adulation to expiate the insolence of his behatiour 
on a former occasion, when Vespasian had been guilty of the 
crime of failing asleep. 1(rJ&i2^..NiBro siding. Vespasian asked 
tte fiDeednuah iiivhs^Aj3>6h0ukl do to appetee, Hero's itidigiia- 
ti«L^£^J(^«Ktfto»J'f^pttfrae^'^TepibdPllefail8. Tihis in^ifl 
CM^aqion tftoww hiqisetf ac thefeet of thQsl^v^iikce: . Ve^ 
^asian» with iiiimle» repeated, <^ Go^andJimBir9^*o'^Hff*'9inii 
content with ibat reproach» left the sycophant, to iiitnMtfi 

SscerioN) XXI^ . . 

. <«):9«lciiia Bassii% a poet of enointoce, fectilnedJi xsonjslr 
decable present fron^ Vespasian. See the iDialb^e eondeirtfr 
ing Oratory, s. 9. ; ' 
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NOTES 

OH 

THE MANNEKS 
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TJEtEtime when the treatise /on the German Manners 
was written,* is fixed by Lipsius in the fourth consulship of 
Kervai and the second of Trajan, A. U. C. 85l, A. D. 98. 
Ji ps^sage in section 37, where Tacitus mentions the second 
consulship of Trajan, clearly shews that the piece was com- 
posed in that year, or soon after. It is a draught. of. savage 
Bianners, delineated by a masterly hand; the more interesting, 
as the part of the world which it describes was the seminary 
•f the modem European nations; the Vagina Gentium, as 
historians have emphatically called it. The work is short» 
but, as Montesquieu observes, it is the work of a man, who 
abridged every thing, because he knew every thing. It is for 
this reason that the following notes have swelled to a size^ 
Which may, at first sight, appear unwieldly: but the subject 
merits attention; it calls for something more than mere cursory 
observation. If the present writer has collected with diligence; 
if the brevity of the author be explained; if his (acts receive 
lull confirmation from the following illustrations; the enquiry 
will not be thought to be mere ostentation or vain parade. 

Vot. V. 3 P 
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A thorough knowledge of the transactions of barbarous ages 
will throw more light than is generally imagined on the laws 
of modem times. Wherever the barbarians, who issued from 
their northern hive) settled in new habitations, they carried 
with them their native genius, their original manners, and the 
. first rudiments of the political system which has prevcdled in 
different parts of Europe. They established monarchy and li- 
berty; subordination and freedom; the prerogative of the prince 
and the rights of the subject; all united in so bold a combina- 
tion, that the ^bric in ^ome places 'stands to this hour the 
wonder of mankind. The British constitution, says Montes^ 
quieu, came out of the wt>6'& 6f Germany. What the state 
of this country was before the arrival of our Saxon ancestors, 
Tacitus has shewn in thte Life of Agncola. If we add to his 
account what has been transmitted to us concerning the Ger- 
mans and Britons by Julius Qmu£t$ we shall see the origin of 
the Anglo-Saxon government, the great outline of that Gothic 
constitution, under which the people, enjoy their rigjhta.and 
m>erties at this hour. Montesquieu, speaking of liis own 
country, declares it impossible to form an adeqyiavte notion gl£ 
the i^rench monarchy, and the changes of their government, 
witVout a previous enquiry into the manners, genius, aiiJ 
spirit of the German nations. Much of whkt was incorporated 
Unih the institutions of those fierce invaders, has flowed dowh 
In the stream of time, and stiU mingles with our modem 
jurisprudence. It is true, that in the progress of society, arts 
and sciences liave diffused new lights, and the civil union 
being, by consequence, better understood, milder laws, and 
more polished manners ihave well-nigh effaced all traces of 
Wbarisiit; but ^till it will not be unpleasant, nor indeed use- 
less, to go back to those days of ignorance. We shall view ihfi 
waters at their fountain-head dark, foul, and muddy; but by foj- 
lowing them downward,We shall see them working themselvcts 
clear, and purified, at length, to a clear and limpid current. 
tVe shall gain a knowledge of the origin of laws, while we 
read the history of the human mind. The subject, it is con- 
ceived, is interesting to every Briton. The following notes, 
are, therefore, offered without further apology for their length. 
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In tbe manners of the Germans the reader ^ill see our pre- 
sent frame of government, as i^ were, in it? cradle j gentia cu- 
nqfiula noatnU The antiquarian, Who has ^ready made his 
researches, will, perhaps, find little novelty; |3^ut \o those who 
have not had leisure or curiosity, the following annotations 
m^y open new veins of knowledge and reflection. TJiey will 
lead to a better acquaintance with a fiercf and warlike people, 
to whom this country owes that spirit of liberty, which through 
so many centuries has preserved our excellent fqrm of. go* 
vemment, and raised the glory of the British nation. 



> Genus unde Latinum, 



Aibanique patres, atque altae mocftia Romae. 

Sectiok I. 
(a) It is material in this place to observe, that Auguttiu 
Caesar divided part of Belgic Gaul into two provinces, dis- 
tinguished by the names of Upper and Lower Germany. 
Many of the new settlers in those parts were originally €rer- 
mans, and, when the whole country was reduced under sub^ 
jection to the Roman empire, the peoplr, unwilling to jmss 
for natives of Gaul, still retained their original name. Those 
two provinces called the Upper and Lower Germany, being, 
in fact, part of Gaul, are not comprised in the account given 
by Tacitus. He speaks of ancient Germany, called Germania 
Antiqua, or Barbara; of Germany on the eastern side of the 
Rhine^ Germania Transrhenana; bounded, on the west by the 
Rhine; on the south, by the Danube; on the east, by the Vis- 
tula, or Weissel, and the mountains of SarmaUa; and ifinally 
by the Northern Ocean, including the Baltic, and tlie guUb of 
Bothnia and Finland. 

(h) Craul, according to Gaesar, was divided int^thfee parts^ 
namely, K Belgic Gaul, bounded by the Seine, the Mame» the 
mountains of Vauge» the Rhine, acnd the Oeean. ' 3dly, €eilic 
Gaul, bounded by the Ocean, the Seine, the Marae^ the Saonie^ 
the Rhone, and the Garonne. 3dly, Aquttama, bounded^by the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Garonne, and the Pyrenees. • 
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Rbaetia was bounded towards the east by the Alps; by lUly 
towards the south; by the Rhine on the west; and by the 
' country of the Vindelici towards the north. It is now the 
country of the Grisons. 

Pannonia was an extensive country» having Dalmadaon the 
south, Illyricum on the west, Maesia on the east, and the 
Danube on the north. And thus, as Tacitus says, Germany 
is divided from Gaul by the Rhine, and from Rhaetia and Pan- 
nonia by the Danube. 

(c) Dada, in a short time after Tacitus wrote this treatisOf 
was reduced by the emperor Trajan to a Roman province. It 
lay on the other side of the Danube, extending northward to 
tlie Carpathian mountuns, comprising part of Upper Hun- 
gary, Tranqrlvania, Walachia, and Moldavia. 

Sarmatia waa^ formerly divided into European and Asiatic. 
The European diviuon is here intended by Tacitus. It had 
the Vistula, or Weissel, and a chain of mountains, for its west* 
em boundary, and extended to the northern parts of Europe, 
comprisbg Livonia, Lithuania, Russia, and Crim Tartary. 

The mountains^ which in part divided these nations from 
Cvermany, afe now called the Carpathian mountains, running 
between Poland, Himgaiy, and Transylvania. 

(d) The Baltic Sea was, probably, thought in the time of 
Tacitus to be the Northern Ocean. The deep gulfs were 
those of Bothnia and Finland. Sweden, Norway, and Finland» 
were anciently called Scandinavia, and supposed 1^ the Ro- 
mans to be a large islMid. 

(e) Before the expeditions of Drusus and his sc» German!- 
cus, the Romans bad not pierced far into Germany. Drusus, 
A. U. C. 744, advanced with his fieet as for as the promon- 
tory^of ihe.Cimbrians, who inhabited the country now called 
Jutland. Tacittta-. wrote his. treatise about one hundred and 
eight years afterwards, and not less than eighty years after 
the war in Germany uaderthe comluct of GermaBicus. That 
commander carried his victorious arms into parts of the coon- 
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iff unexplored before. It it probeble thai some fiirther dis- 
co?eries were made in the time of Domitian. 

(/) The Rhaetian Alps are now called the Mountains of the 
Giisons; that, in particular, from which the Rhine iatiies, it 
called Vogelberg. This celebrated river flows in one regular 
channel, embracing a few small islands in its course, till it 
reaches the island of the Batavians, where it dindes itself into 
two branches, one washing the eastern side of Oermanf , and 
the other forming the boundary of Gaul. For a further ac* 
count of this river, see Annai$f iL s. 6. See also this tiacti s* 
99. and note (a), 

(jr) The mountain Abnoba is called bf the'Cermaa» 
Schwartzwald, and by the French the Black Forest, la Forte 
Noire. Brotier (to whose learned labours this work is gteatlf 
indebted) refers to the volumes of Count Marsili,- who &- 
covered the fountain<>head of the Danube and the Rhine in 
1703. Before that time Doneschingen.'wa8 erroneously called 
the fountain-head of the Danube. That fiunous river, from its 
spring as for as Vienna, retained the name of the Danube; 
but according to Pliny, as soon as it reached iLLT&icuk, and 
thence to its mouth, where it discharges itself into the Euxine, 
or Black Sea, it was called the Ister. Brotier adds, that the 
Danube preserves its course through the Euxine into the 
Mediterranean, distingmshed all the way by the cleamess of 
the current; and the ships, he says, from the ^gean Sea (now 
the Archipelago) as &r as the Propontic (the Sea of Marmora), 
can with difficulty make head against the force of so rapid a 
stream. For this fact he quotes the Letters of a Missioner of 
the Jesuits, published in 1713. Pliny the elder has left a nmi- 
lar account. He says, Singuia latri wa taktawnt^ ut firodatur 
in quadraginia mUia fiMnaitn vinci martf dufeem^fue inttlHgi 
hamtuau See Pliny, 1^. iv; s. 34. 

Section II. 
(a) The inhabitants of every - nation, that had no literary 
monuments, were by the ancients deemed the immediate oif- 
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spring of tke «ml. Tb« world ia n^inr better infc^^eil. AM» ift 
considered as the country wkfixp th^ numberti of ms^nkin4 
SDultiplied with rapid increase, and thence, overflowing into 
Scyti^A» peopled the northern regions of Ei^rope. Vm^ which 
of the sons of NoAh th%t vas\ n^gr^tion was (c^rpie^, it is now 
fimitless lo enquire. Aniiquf^rii^Qf^ bav^ aqiused themselves 
with systems founded on vi|in opinions, ^nd» haying no his^ori- 
dd recovds, they have wi^dered vn f n|ia^9 of wild conje^turet 
wilhoul ^scmMnbuUng |o the stoc]^ pf real Ipowledg^* 

(0 In Ithif pa^898t. annistalEe qe^ms to be ju^t;ly ^I9P^^4 tq 
Tacitus. The first migrations could not be made by sea in 
those early ages, when the use of shipping was little known. 
Aa soon as pppv^atbn incr^sed in Asisj the redundant mul- 
tilwdf west ibrth in quest oif qew settlements, and poured 
iptQ Sicythin, Sanpatia, Hungary^ and Poland, and ^ence into 
Germany. When navigation began to be i^ some degree un-* 
4«rstQodi ccdonies we^ transplanted by se^ It was by sea 
that Cecn^ conveyed^ his pepple from Egypt p^tp Greepe, 
sod it was m the samf mafner that the Phcei^cis^i.s.transport^i 
pi their co)on|c»s tp thecgast of Afri.ca* Qut migr^t^s n|ust 
hwe hcM^ m^e bffi>re thpse eventSj and tl|e northern partf^ 
<rf £iirpi>9 W(»ris p^pled lopg before. 

(c) In tbft time of Tacitiis» a vqyage from Italy to the North- 
9m Qpeaa would hav<9 been i|n enterprise too wild and d^ipg* 
Drustts, the father of Germa^icus, was the first Roman coin"i 
n^der who ventured tp e:i^plore those seas. Oceanum sefiten* 
trwtuU^mfmtffim Rtnfum^rum dueum navigavUi says ^uetoniust 
I4£s of Cbudiusy s. 1; but it is i^ot pretended that he sailed 
frpni Itt^yf. His vqyage, without doubt, begi^n from sonie post 
of Gaol or Germ^i^j iipd reached the point of Jutland. £[is , 
son Genmuuciia, n^iiny years after, niade ^e same a^tfspipt, 
but with great difficulty and dangen See Atmak^ ii« s. 1^3. 

(d) This is by no means a satisfiiptory reason for the positicMi 
adviincedby Tacitus, pamely, that the Geri^ans were the in- 
digenous ofq^riQg of the spiL In thps^ rpiyioti^ Hl^h ^b^ 
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the n umbers t)f one nation oveifiowed into another) the object 
i^aa not the most delightful country, but the safest habitation. 
Aaia> ttaly, and some parts of Africa, affprded delightful spots; 
but to inen who could not find m settlement in those regions, 
even Germany, which appears so horrid to T&citus, was not 
without its conveniences. The people escaped frotn oriental 
despotism, al^d lived in freedom. A freehold, says Addison, 
though It be but in ice and snow, will make the owner pleased 
with the possession, and stout in the defence of it. Germany 
was the land of liberty and heroic fortitude. What men lost of 
their sensual gratifications, they gained in virtue: as Brotier 
expresses it. Si quid iecet^i volufitatij accrevit humanitati, 

(<?) Song9 and rude poetry have been in all savage countries 
tlie memorials of public transactions. Kings and heroes were 
the poets and historians of the Scythian, the Celtic, and the 
northern nations. Saxo Grammaticus and other writers inform 
iis, that they drew their materials from Runic songs, or Ice- 
landic poetry. iTKe Gauls had their druids, the priests and 
'philosop*heni of the nation, who preserved their doctrine by 
oral . tradition, and verses committed to memory only. The 
Germans had their bards, who in their songs recorded all 
public transactions, and sung the praises of their warriors and 
illustrious men. At all feasts and public assemblies the bards 
were the panegyrists of exalted merit. The same was the 
case in Britain, Wales, and Ireland. The songs oT the bards 
were the prelude to battle; they inspired the chiefs with en- 
thusiastic ardour. When Edward I. formed the plan of re- 
ducing Wftles to subjection, he thought it necessary to destroy 
all the bards. The Scandinavians had their poets, or scalds, 
whose business it was to compose odes or songs, in which 
they celebrated the warlike achievements of their ancestors. 
The praises which those poets gave to valour, the enthusiasm 
which animated their verses, and the care which the people 
took to learn tVem from their infancy, all conspired to rouse 
the martial spirit of their armies. Mallet's JS/'orthern Antiqui^ 
Hciy vol. i. p. 223. The American savages have their war- 
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songs and rude poetiy» in which they sbg the praises of the 
gallant chiefs» who have fought or died for their country. 
Garcilasso de Ul Vega says» thati in writing his history of Peru» 
he availed himself of old songs and ballads, which a princess 
of the race of their Incat taught him to get by heart in his 
infimcy. Tacitus tells us, that Arminius, long after his death, 
was remembered in the rude songs of his country. See Annals, 
ii. s. 88. Some of those songs, or brief chronicles of the tiroes, 
were dug up in German monasteries in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Charlemaohb, according to Eginhard, 
the historian of that warlike prince, composed verses in the 
rude style of that age, commemorating the wars and brave 
exploits of the German chiefs. He is said to have carried with 
him into France a large collection of those ancient ballads, 
which he ordered to be translated into Latin. But those re- 
cords are now no where to be found. 

(/) Various opinions have been advanced by antiquarians 
concerning the name of TutsTO. Some assert that it means 
the creator of the world; and that Mannus, which is man with 
a Latin termination, relates to Adam. Others will have it, that 
TuisTO is the same as Tkutates, a Scythian or Celtic king; 
and much learning has been laid out upon the subject it is 
too often the &te of learned commentators to open a wide field 
for discussion, in which men of sober sense refuse to follow 
them. It is sufficient that Tuisto was the most ancient deity 
of the Germans and Scandinirians, long before the worship of 
Odin was established. See Monsieur Mallet's ^^orthem Anti'- 
quiHe9y vol. i. chap. 6; and this Tract, s. 43, note (/). 

{g) We have here, in three grand divisions, a general geo* 
graphical description of Germany. The commentators inform 
us that they have found compound words in the German Ian* 
guage, signifying, first, the inhabitants of the maritime parts; 
2dly, inhabitants of the midland country; 3dly, inhabitants of 
the east; and those words correspond with the three appella- 
tions, which the Romans softened into their own idiom. There 
was anciently another division of Germany, perhaps more sa* 
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tliActoiy. 1, Germany between the Rhine and the Elbe, inter 
Jthenum et AlUmi 3. between the Elbe and the Weissel, in$€r 
^Hm et ViatulutHi 3. Southern Germany» Germania AuetroMe^ 
between the Rhine and the Danube. 4. Germany beyond the 
"^Veisself Qermania Tranaviatuiana» 5. Grerroany bey<Hid seti 
and the islands of the Baltic; Germania Tranamarina et bmuUtm 
Pliny the Elder enumerates five German nations not mate- 
rially different from the last description. He saya» GrrtteiMH* 
runt genera qtdnque. 1. VmdiU^ quorum para BurgutuUtmetf 
Tariniy Carinij Guttonea, 3. AUerum genua IngituOHea^ quorum 
Jiara CimMy Teutonic ac Chaucorum geniea. 3. Proxind autem 
JRhena. lat^nfoneai quorum, para (Xmbri Mtditerramei^ 4. Her^ 
.maoneeiquorum Suevi^^ Hermunduri^ Cattiy Cheruod, 5. Qtitfil» 
para^ Peucmi^ M^aiem4t, Contemum Dacci. Plin. lib* iv« s. 
3«! !*• 

. -J . .. 

(h) The Gambiivians are mentioned by Tacitus m this 
place only. 

.](t) The Vandals are the same as the VimM mentbned by 
Pliny; a brayeand warlil^e race, who afterwards overran Gaulf 
Sp^in» fuid Italy» and were finally destroyed in Africa*. 

(Ic) Lipiuaa is of opinion that this passage will ever be the 
torment of the commentators* But the difficulty does not seem 
10 be insurmountable. Tacitus says, that the first emigrants 
from the other side of the {Ihine who entered Gaul» and di»> 
possessed the natives, were in his time called Tungnans; but 
when theyundertoQk their expedition, to strike their enemies 
with tenor,- ob metum^ they called themselves Gkbmavs. The 
word, of course, implied something formidable, and, by ed» 
verting to the etymology, it receives the following constnic- 
ti<m. GeAry or fVekr^ signifies war. From that root the French 
have derived their word guerre. Mm in the German tongue 
implied the same as it does now in that country and in Eng- 
land. Hence we find, that the first invaders, ob metum^ to 
spread a general alarm, called themselves Germans^ or vfor* 
Uke men. That sueh migrations were made into Gaul is e?i^ 

Vol. V. 3 Q 
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iknt tnm Jiilitis Cnar. In the secoad took ot Ms CMlic 
W«t8, s. 4. he relates that) on enquirf, he found that the Bel- 
gians were for the most part Germans originallyi who httd 
'been «hHwn by the fertility of the country to settle in those 
^rts, aild, during the irruption of the Teutdnes and Cimbri, 
Were the only people» of all the provinces of Gaul, that re^ 
^ted those fierce Barfaariiiil% and never suffered them to set 
ibet in thetr territories. The name of Germans, assumed hf 
those irhb crossed over into Gaul, was in process of time 
Adopted by all the natibus on the east side of the Rhine, aiM 
in Caesar's Ume was the established appellation of the whole 
countl^. The region which the Tungrians inhabited, BroHer 
«ays, WHS what the French call Vancien Di^cite de Tht^gn^^ 
Und it is remarkable that the. same territory was occupied by 
the Franks, when, under the conduct of Pharamond, they 
made their irruption into France, and from that time gave 
their name to the whole country. 

(/) Besides the fietbulous Hercules, the son of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, there was, in ancient times, no warlike nation that 
dM not boast of its own particular Hbrculbs. La Bletterie,^ 
the ingenious translator of a t:onsidet*able part of Tacitus, 
mentions a learned antiquarian (Mons. Freret) who supposed, 
not without great probability, that some Crerman chief of 
"great renown in arms was called Her^ctmlj Beta Oat/mi^ the 
head of a victorious army. Her4tmU would easily be chimged 
by the Romans into Hbrculss. However that may be, we 
find in Tacitus an entire forest beyond the Visurgity or tlie 
"WeBCTy sacred to Hercules. See Annals, ii. s. 13. The warriors 
tuShing to battie sung his praise, as we find that, in their bal- 
lads, they afterwards celebrated Arminius. See Annals, ii. a. 
88. Several learned men have clearly proved that the word 
Hbrcvles Was a name given to all the leadei^ of colonies, 
who came out of Asia to settle in Greece, Italy, and Spion. 
Nbrthem Antiftdtietj vol. i. p. 91. 

Sectioit ni. 
(a) The commentators are much at variiftice about the 
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reading of the original word to expreaa tlio vecltatioii of tlie 
German poets. Some of them contend ibr darritm^y instead of. 
itordHu9; for barrirty tliey Wf^ fugmfies the ciy or rear of an 
eiepbaot. Horace uses the word 6anrti«* for an elephant}. A^ 
Her nigrU dignUnma barrios Epod* 12. But Lipsius obseryeSf 
that elephants were not known in Germany* This diapqt^ 
about a word seems to be, asis usually the caae^ of little or- 
no importance, since it is evident that the poetaof Qennanf 
and Britain were called BAJan»» and theief^ftre bmntUt^Vh pra* 
bably, the true reading. Lucan» book i. Te^ ^ir^deacjeibee the 
office of the bardy and gives him that very name: 

Vos quoque, qui fortes wiimas» beUoqut perell^»tas 
Laudibut in longom vi^t dimittitif «rum» 
Plurima securi fudistii carmina bakdi. 

The strains of verse which the bards poured forth in their 
fits of enthusiasm, inflamed the German and the British war- 
riors with heroic fortitude. Perhaps nothing contributed more 
to make those nations stand at bay for such a length of time 
with the whole power of the Romans. The soldier said to the 
bard» ^ Cpme, and see me fighting for my country; see me 
^ bleed, if the fate of war will have it so; and if I die, be sure 
'< to record my memory/* This was the ambition of the north- 
ern nations. Lipsius observes, that it was the same with the first 
inhabitants of Spain, and for his purpose cites the followmg 
passage: 



- ritu jam morif Iberi 



Carmina pulsata fundentem barbara cetrft. 

The war-song of the Canadians and the northern savagee 
of America, has been mentioned in the books of all travellers 
in that part of the world. Charlevoix has given a full account 
of this wild preparation for battle, and Dr. Robertson has 
quoted the very words of an Indian war-songs << I go to re- 
<* venge the death of my brothers; I shall kill, I shall exter*' 
<< minatet I shall bum my enemies; I shall bring away slaves; 
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^ I shad defoar their heart, dry their flesht md dmk their 
^ bkxid; I shall tear off their scalps, and make cups of their 
^ skulls." The terms of a German war-song haye not reached 
posterity. The collection by Charlemagne is totally lost. Ii> 
those i»eces we should, undoubtedly, hsYe seen strong mark» 
of ferocity; but the spirit of revenge that could eat the flesh 
of prisoners taken in battle, was unknown in Germany. The 
SeandinaTians, when Uiey were going to join battle, raised 
great shouts, clashed their arms together, inyoked the name of 
Odim, and sung hymns in his praise. Nwrthem Jntiquitie9$ 
vol. i. p. 337. 

(b) Doctor Aikin has selected a passage from the fife of 
Sir Ewen Cameron, which happily illustrates the andent Ger- 
man opinion concerning the prophetic spirit of the war-song. 
At the battle of Killicrankie, just before the fight began. Sir 
Ewen commanded such of the Camerons as were posted near 
him to make a great shout, which being seconded by those 
who stood on the right and left, ran quickly through the whole 
army, and was returned by the enemy. But the noise of the 
muskets and cannoui with the echoing of the hills, made the 
Highlanders &ncy that their shouts were louder and brisker 
than those of the enemy; and L«ochiel cried out: ^ Gentlemen» 
^ take courage, the day is ours: I am the oldest commander in 
^ the army, and have always observed something ominous and 
^ fatal in such a dull, hollow, and feeble noise as the enemy 
^ made in their shout; which prognosticates, that they are all 
<< doomed to die by our hands this night; whereas ours was 
" brisk, lively, and strong, and shews that we have vigour and 
** courage " The event justifiedt he prediction; the Highland- 
ers obtained a coinplete victory. 

(c) The love of fabulous history, which was the passion of 
ancient times, |»^uced a new Hercules in every country, and 
made Ulysses wander in every sea. Tadtus menpons it as a 
romantic tale, but Strabo seems willing to countenance the 
fiction, and, fi^r that purpose, gravely tells us that Ulysses 
founded a city» called Odyssey, in Spain. Lipsius observes, 
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that lisbon» in the time of Strabo^ had the ^pellatioD of 
UfysaipOi or OHu/io. He adds, that another learned antiqiiariaiif 
from an altar-piece which waa found in Caledoniaf with an in» 
acription in Greek letters, inferred that Ulyaaes» in thecourae 
of his voyages, landed on the coast of Scotland. To explode 
these idle reveries, Lipsius pleasantly says, at this rate, what 
should hinder us inhabitants of the Low Countries from as- 
serting that Ulysses built the city of Uiyamga in the province 
of Zealand, and that Circi founded that of Grczea or ZirkzM 

(</) Inscriptions on stone, marble, or brass, though cut ia 
Greek characters, are a bad support of the systems advanced 
by theoretical writers. Tacitus has sh^wn^ AnnaU% xL s. 14» 
that the use of alphabetical letters passed from the Phceni« 
cians into Greece, and from Greece into Italy and Gaul, par- 
ticularly to Marseilles. Caesar relates, b* i- a* 31, that a roll 
was found in the Helvetian camp whittev ih Omsk cha- 
racters, and containing a list of all (including old men, 
women, and children) who had set out in the expedition 
against the Roman army. In book vi. s. 13, be expressly says 
that the Druids did not commit their statutes to writing, but 
in all other matters made use of Greek characters. Those 
characters passed from Gaul into Germany, wherb Count 
Marsili and others have found several monuments with Greek 
inscriptions. The communication that subsisted between the 
druids of Gaul and those of Britain, would easily convey the 
art of writing into this island. 

Sectiok IV. 
(a) This wonderful similitude throughout the whole race 
has been remarked by various authors. Juvenal has mention* 
ed their yellow hair, their blue eyes, and other circumstances 
that made the whole nation appear to be one family. 

Cxrula quit stupuit Germani Lumina? flavam 
CxBariem, et madido torquentem comua cirro? 
Nempe quod hsee Qlis natttra est oxnn'ibus una. 

13th Sat v. 164. 
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JSidopJu» ApottnWM» «agrst tfaat,.beuigin Gemuaiy) and' find* 
1119 thci man so Ytarj tally be oould not addr^a verses of six* 
fecC.to fttm)0% wh^were seven fisetr high. 

Spernit senipedem stjlam ThaUa^ 
' Ex quo septipedes vidit pfttronos. 

Section V. 

(a) Noricum was bounds towards tbe nortb by tbe Danube» 
on the east by Pannonia, on the south by a range of the A.lps, 
and on the west by the country of the Vindelici. It contained 
a great part of Austria and Bayaria. 

(b) The^ Germans attended to nothmg but the production 
of com. Their conntry,like Canada, was covered over with 
immense tracts of forest^ and, till the ground was cleared, and 
the cold, by consequence, abated of its rigour, cultivation 
could' not be carried on withany kind of advantage. 

(c) Notwithstanding what is here said, we find, jfnnaUy xi. 
s. 20, that Curtius Rufus opened a silver mine in the territory 
of the Mattiaci, now subject to the landgrave of Hesse; but it 
was soon exhausted. 

(d) The Romans began t6 coin silver A. U. C. 485. Their 
gold coin began in the year 587. On all their money. Victory 
was seen in a triumphal car, driving sometimes two horses, 
and sometimes four. Hence theii* pieces were called bigatiy or 
guadrigati. See Pliny, book xxxiii. s. 3. The coin was indent- 
ed round the edges like a saw, serroj and, for that reason, 
called aerraii, Brotier says, he has seen several pieces of this 
old coin in the college-library of Lewis the Fourteenth. Pliny 
tells us, that the Romans soon began to debase their coin, and 
to mix an alloy of brass with their silver. The emperors still 
debased it more. The Germans in all their money-dealings 
suspected fraud, and therefore preferred the coin of the re- 
public, such as had a car with two or four horses, and the 
edge indented* The antiquarians have employed much learn- 
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iiig;i>n this stfbj^ot; but the ibov«rshdt« account (sUf^gestod 
hjr Bratitf «id La Btetterie) seem» te h^ the true soMdon 6f 
the difficult/. 

* ' '. ' 

(^)It is remmrfcabre that tht Bomaas «Iwajfsrexaoted front 
the cobqueved natibita a -tribote 'of sMiKen iPliny the cidel» 
wonders at the fact) lind adds that, when fiatonibdl w«s ^nrer* 
thrown, and Canbage reduced to sebf^otbn) the Romans 
demanded an aannal tnhiite of Silre» lor the term 5f .ifif 
j^ars; b«t they ftiade no mentieii; of/|^ld;. See Phnfyhook 
kulii. s. 13,iuid 1ft. . . I r 

<e) Abundance fifinsd wtbi to beieukid inlt^ fab^ndi o£^khe 
earth; but to extract it| to sofsenifib)r^ce».and]render!itpttan€ 
and vuyyieable, required more skill «nd.palietKe than. cmmm tA 
wi%h.tl»eiii6ttgh.^euitts of a .sainigte enee* Aooocdinglf swmrde 
iad javeluia w^ne netimich in tnk* A efwar tapt witli4fen, in 
thdr fongua^^e oaUed^ as fiitotier inibitns VLByJHemf or firiemi 
was their weapodin^ahnoit ail the tMfttles recorded by Tacitus j 
Froin the #ord fiti^ the fRonnm wi-jter easily made the term 
>^^*mfai more cohsotant'ite tktfidhm of the Latin language^ 
It appears in the Hntmi9j beok ii; s. i4| that those instruasisnta 
ef ^ar were of an enormous site^ and unwieldy in cfose e»« 
gagement. The number was not suiklent to arm more than 
the front line of their army. The rest carried short darts or 
dubs hardened by fire. In genend, pointed stones wetoe pre- 
fixed to thtoir we^Mona, and many of these» Broder stiysy have 
been dtscbvered in German sepulchres. The.^«m of -Kaig. 
Ghilderic was fb<^iiippening-his monoment. 

(6) The only covering of a German was a short mantle; 
Their soldterst for the most part, were naked. All, however, 
werecurioiis in the et^belltshment of their shields, wMch we 
find, dwM^y. ii. B. 14» were not made of iron, but but of osier 
twigs inrerwovertf or of thin boM^s decorated with gaudy 
colours. These -shields were the delight of the German «ol- 
«Uers. They were^ nt firoi» Ihe ens^s of valeurt and after- 
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wafdt of noUlhf. Tlie warlike chief mwie it hiA itady to 
adorn his shield with Tariegated colours and the fig^iires of 
animals» to distinguish liis own martial prowess; and what in 
the begbning was merely personal, became in time heredi« 
tary. Hence what we now call coau of arms peeiHiar to the 
destendants of particular fiin^es; and hence the oiigin of 
heraldry. The shldd of a German was his ohly protection in 
the heat of an engagement Breast-plates were worn by a few 
only. The head-piece was of two sortsi one made of metal) to 
#liieh' the Romans gave the name of cotm; the second of 
leather, called g^ea. It is true, that Pluurch, in the Life of 
Mariusy giving an account of the irruptbn of the Cimbri, des* 
cribes their helmets formed like the heads of ferocious ani- 
mnlf^wfUlii^;h4'lotnied crests. He also mentions their inm 
breast-plates. But this warlike apparatus was» most probablyr 
icqosved'during Hiefar mafck into Italy; Vegetius wonders bf 
atat fetality it happened, that the Romans^ after hav^g ex» 
perienoed the advantage of thdr armour during a space of 
twelve hundred years, from the foundation of Rome to the 
reign of Grattan, should at length abanden their ancient dis^ 
dpliae, and, by laying ai«de their breasuplates and their hel- 
mets, put themselves on a level with the barbarians, who 
insulted them in every quarter. By tUs alteration they left 
themseHes and the: empire obnoxious to their enemies. See 
Vegetius, lib. i. cap. 1 1. s. 13. 

(e) The Roman art of eaanag^g the war-horse is beautifully 
described by Virgil, S Geerg, v« 183. The reader who desires 
to know the skill with which the Romans vaulted on their 
horses and leaped off again, will find it at large in Vegetiusi 
lib. Leap. 18. 

(d) The Grerman manner of intermixing the foot acMiers 
with the cavalry is described by Julius Caesar. Ariovistus, he 
says, had about six thousand horsemen, who chose a like 
number out of the foot, each his man, all remarkable for 
strength and agility. These accompanied the cavalry in battle, 
and served as a rear«guard. If the acten became dangerous, 
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cMjr ftdVMeed to the relief of the troops. If thy horsemifi 
wii8 wounded, aud fell to the groitnd» -chey gathered round to 
defend him. If speed was reqmrodi ekher for hastf pursuit 
or sudden retreat» the/ were so nimble and alert by continual 
exerdse, that, laying hold df the Manes of the horses, thejr 
cottid keep pace whU their twiitest nttotloii. Caesar tfe Aii. 
4Mi. Hb. 1. s. 4$. 

(e) Germany was dlvkkid faito staioi or cottinnitdtie% each 
Mate into caatoo^ and each amon info hundreds, or a huti^ 
dMi fetnllie^. So the StteTlans were diyided, aetording to 
Cxsar, hook if, A. 1. The Swiss at this day are divided inftO 
«i^ntott». The diVlsiOfi faito tiundreds W^ itttrc^uGed into ^ig^^ 
bind by o«r SaxOn ancestors. The htmdredors In thb coua* 
try were a dvll eatahHshment; wtioftas in Germany they 
mttt a miMtKry institution, being so matiy select men, whost 
Mty it wils io tmM with the oatalry in battle; and, therefore, 
fai that eoontry httndred^ WM « tiftlo of hcMiottn 

(/) The woi^ iredge» tr^porting a body of luen drawn ii|i 
Ih that kftthi id a known military Cetoi. The ranks are wide 
iff thd ttktf but lessen by degrees, and sharpen to a point in 
iront^ the betle^ta breik through th^ Hues of the enemy. The 
yractke wae uliiveraally in use amOtfig Uie Germans, cmd,ao« 
dimiiiigly^ iti the Hhtcyry of Taieitus, b. iv. i« le, we find Oi- 
vUie drawing up the Fi4«ians, the Ctfiliiefetes, and his own 
ooonirywen the Batat Ittie, in three dilfereot wedges* Who^ 
mtf ha» a lAittd to read more on thia subject^ win find a 
#aseHSKiett in the Mmtditi <tf f^^ AeaSHnty of BiHH LenteWf 

40» edk. teh %tt¥. p. 440. 

( g) To britfg 6t his alaughtered comr&lctes, in order to by^ 
th^ bodies^ wa» a poleft of hotiom» with ^e German warrioi^, 
and to feate his shield M the fieM Of battle wa* the moat fia- 
f^dOM ertaM» It oontimied to be ao Several years afi^r the 
time Taeittte spoaks ^ since we itft! that a heavy fine was 
iMposed \ff the Salle Urn on him who falsely accused another 
of «hat iwlnMla ofthcO. Si quiif ingtnuui k^TrtO 0li0iio^0^^r0' 

Vol. V. 2 R 
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veri$9 guod 9Cu$um miumj^tassetj et injuga lapmu JmifUh ^ 
non potuerit adfirobarr^ D. C, d<n. eulfioAUu jt^dicetur. See the 
Salic Law9> tit. xxzUi. ci^* 5. 

Sbctiom VII* 
(a) The text ia this place seems perfectly clear, though 
various writers, fond of a particular hypothesis, haye endear 
voured to perplex it Some of those ingeuious authors contend, 
thfit the kings in Germany were hereditary, and the general 
officers electire. But Tfuutus says, Mumtmtf they take or 
choose, and he applies the word to kings as well as com* 
KMOiders in chief. Hence it may be £edrly inferred, that in the 
election qf kings they had regard to the nobility of an ancient 
ince; but still they chose them. They chque, perhaps, out of 
certain bmilies, and gave the preference to the issue of the 
deceased king; but it does not appear that they were bound 
bf any law of inheritance. In Caesar's account of the Germans 
there are some passages that seem to clash with Ti^tuSfOr at 
least to create a difficulty. Germany, however, was new to 
Caesar: he did not penetrate hr into the country^ and though 
a mind like his would take a wide survey of his subject, it 
cannot be supposed that, with all his accuracy, he gained com- 
plete information. He tells us, the Germans make choice of a 
chief to conduct their wars, and arm him with power of life 
and deaths but in time of peace there is no public magistrate, 
all decisions being made by the leading men in their several 
districts. Cum bellum ctidtas aui iUatum dtfenditj au$ tt^fcrt^ 
mogifratUBi gui H bello fir^nnty et vUa nedsgue babeantpote^» 
tatem^ ditiguntur. In pace nullua e$t commtmU magUtratu»^ Bed 
principea regionum atgue pagarum inter muobjm dicuntf contra^ 
verdahguc vdnuunt. Book vi. s. 22. This may seem to imply 
that there was no king to rule over them. But this could not 
be Caesar's meaning: he was well acquainted with Ariovistus, 
the German king, who made an irruption bto Gaul. We shall 
see in the sequel of this tract, that, in some places towards 
the north, the kings were arbitrary; in others their authority 
was limited..If they hq>pened to be distinguished by their ex- 
ploits in war, the nation was willing to take the field under 
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Iheir aaspices; if not, they chose a commander fomoos for his 
martial spirit. We read in Tacitus {History vt. s. 15.) the 
mioiner of choosing a general: he was placed on a shield» and 
carried on the shoulders of the meoi amidst the shouts and 
acclamationa of the army. Gregory de Tours informs us, that 
kings atnong the Franks were chosen in the same manner. 
His words are» PlaudentcB tamparma quam vocihtu Clodotb- 
CBUir elyfieo evectum tuficr 9e regent conatituunt. Lib. ii. s. 40. 
The celebrated Abb6 Vertot, in his Parallel between the 
Mannersof the Germans and the Franks» who founded the 
French monarchy, finds in the election of a chief to preside in 
war» the origin of the mairea du fialaisy who, at one time» had 
so much weight and power throughout France. The Franks, 
he says» after the example of their German ancestors, reserred 
the right of choosing their general, and the king was bound 
to confirm his authority. Occasionally they chose their king 
to lead them to the field of battle. Clovis is a proof of this fact. 
He united in himself the royal prerogative» and the authority 
of commander in chief. Under Clotaire» the second king of 
the western part of France» the elective general, or maire du 
fiahthj was suppressed, but soon revived again under the fol- 
lowing monarchs. In the reign of Clovis II. the people conti- 
nued to choose their commanders in chief, and that extraorcK- 
nary power was exercised in a manner wholly independent of 
the sovereign, and often dangerous to his title. See Vertot*s 
Dissertation, Memoira qf the Academy qf Beile§ Lettrew^ 4to 
edit vol. ii. p. 637. It will not be improper to insert here the 
substance of Montesquieu's opinion on this subject:-— A go- 
vernment» under which a nation» who had a king on the throne» 
elected an officer invested with all the powers of royalty, must 
be thought an extraordinary phaenomenon in politics: but, 
upon enquiry, it will be found that the Franks, who established 
the French monarchy, derived their notions of government 
from an ancient source. They were descended from the Ger- 
mans» who in the choice of a king were determined by his 
nobility» and in that of their leader by his valour. Here we be- 
hold the kings of the first rade» and the mayors of the palace. 
No doiibt but some of the princes, who with a martial spirit 
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Vioice of the people» and, b^ing thu^ confirm^, they ex9rpise4 
Wb the royal and ipiUtary power. But tho»^ two t;>ranc)i^9 oi 
authorUy were often «eparati^d. In order tborpughly lo Ufidf r- 
9tand the genius of the Franks, we need only to f^c^Ufptth» 
conduct of Arbogastes» a Frank by nation, to whom ValenU- 
nian «ooiinitted the command of bia army* He confined tba 
prince in Iii9 own palace, and suffered no man to ciMifer wi^ 
bim on the subject of affairs civil or military. Sfiirii qftawB^ 
lKK>k xm. chap. 4, The ^vage tribe» of America pftan afibrd 
a striking reseinblance of Qernian miners; and acfiordingljr 
ve read in Charlevoix» The army ha» oftc^ at ita head Uie 
chief of the nation or tomrn; but be muat firat baye distinguished 
bimaelf by some signal action of bravery; if not, he i» obliged 
to nerv^ w a subaltern. See hi» Journaf of a Foyagt $o Mrfh 
4mcri(a9 letter xviii. 

(i) C«sar 9ays, that Ambioriii, king pf the Cburonest 4 
German nation, described his authority ^so Umitedt thi^ though 
be governed, the people in their turn gave laws to the prin^* 
Slua ea^e eju»mo4i imfieria^ ut non tninua haberetjuriB in s^ mtih 
iiiuday qmm ifi^e in tnuidfudinem, De Bell, Qall, l^b* V* %• %7i 
We read in Vertot, that the Franks, when they paaaed over 
iStut Rhine and settled in Gaul, carried with them the same 
ideas of government. Their kings w^re invested with high 
authority, but were* at the same time, restrained by lav» 
which they did not dare tp yiolate. A> & prpof of this, \^ tells 
us that Clovis, having gained a victory over iiyagiiuay the 
Boman general, wanted to present to a bishop a aacned vasf^ 
vrhteh had been taken in the pillage of tbP tpwQ; but one of 
the Franks, a m>ldier of a fierce and independent spirit» atntck 
the cup with his battle-a^e, declaring with f<procity, that the 
plunder must be shared by lott 9^4 tb^ king himfetf hiai no 
better right. Mthil Un^ wdi^f^A m^ qu€ tm forn verq l^gitm. 
Bee Vertot'» Disfertation, J!4fm(dre$ «Ar P4m^mif 4$0 fffiif^ 
I^enrfi vipl. ii. p, ^37. See «Ipn Drt Robertson*» Chqf(p$ V. 
f v» edit. vol. i. p. %s^4t. The 8»n3^ spirit of indopend^iv^ Pire* 
mils among the Nprth-Arneripan ^^^1^%* 8f e (?liarl$TQix> 
Voyage to JYifrih America^ letter xviii. 
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(c) The commander In chief had the power of adjudging» 
iMit the punishment was inflicted by the prienis, who, luccord- 
iQg to Caesar, book yi. «. 30, were not of the order of the 
Druids. It followed, by con«equencef that the general met 
with less Ul-willf and th^ e:iecution was beheld with reve- 
rential awe. La Bletterie observes, that in modern times 
the stroke of justice, conunitted always to the base and profli- 
gate, is well-nigh rendered odious. The ancient Germans 
seem to have been of opinion, that the life of man, whenever 
taken away, should be a sacrifice to the Deity. It is not pre* 
bable that the ferocity of the people would tamely submit ta 
the severity of human instituticms. 

((/) The figures of savage animals were deemed religious 
symbols; See Tacitus, /list. b. iv. s. 13. It was also a custom 
to deposit the standards taken from the enemy in their sacred 
groves, JntmU^ b. i. s. 59. These they carried with them to 
their wars. In like manner the Canadians have symboltc 
figures of their gods, which they call their Mmutoui. They 
take care, when going to battle, to carry with them those ob* 
jects of superstition, and would as soon forget their mtos. 
Charlevoix, letter xiv. 

{e) The Germans felt themselves inflamed with enthusiastic 
ardour, when their wives and children surveyed the field of 
battle. Many instances of this occur in Tacitus. See JS$twry^ 
b. iv. s. 18. In the engagement between Caesar and Ariovis* 
tus, the Germans encompassed their whole army with a line 
of carriages, in order to take away all hopes of safety by flight; 
and their women, mounted upon those carriages, weeping and 
tearing their hair, conjui*ed the soldiers, as they advanced to 
battle, not to suflcr them to become slaves to the Romans. 
Caesar, b. i. s. 51. The Britons, under the conduct of Boadi- 
cea, prepared for the decisive action in the same mann^. 
^nn^l^t b. xiv. s. 34. Galgacus, in his speech before the last 
battle for liberty, tells the Caledonians, that the advantage of 
having wives and children was on their side, wheraaa the 
Romans had no 9uch pledges to excite their valour. I4ft qf 
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^gricoldf s. 33. The manners of ancient chivaliy seem to be 
derived from this German origin. The fair helped to disarm 
the knight returning from his adventures; they praised his 
valour^ and dressed his wounds. See a dissertation on this sub- 
ject, Memoir €9 de VAcad, dea Belles Let tr e9j vol. xx. 

SfeCTlONVIII. 

(a) We have in Florus a lively description of the undaunted 
courage with which the German women opposed the enemy 
in the day of battle. After stating the victory obtained by 
Marius over the Cimbri, the historian says, that the conflict 
was not less fierce and obstinate with the wives of the van- 
quished. In their carts and waggons they formed a line of 
battle, and from their elevated situation, as from so many tur- 
rets, annoyed the Romans with their poles and lances. Their 
death wsis as glorious as their martid spirit. Finding that all 
was lost, they sent a deputation to Marius, desiring that they 
might be at liberty to enrol themselves in a religious order. 
Their request, in its nature impracticable, being refused, 
they strangled their children, and either destroyed themselves 
in one scene of mutual slaughter, or, with the sashes that, 
bound up their hair, hung suspended by the neck on the 
boughs of trees, or the top of their waggons. Florus, book iii. 
ch. 3. See also Valerius Maximus, book vi. ch. 1. That the 
women were esteemed by the German nations as their dearest 
pledges, is confirmed by Suetonius, who relates, that Augus- 
tus Caesar demanded from the conquered tribes a new sort of 
hostages, namely, their women ^ because he found, by experi- 
ence, that they did not much regard their male hostages. 
Sueton. Zd/e tfAugtutus^ s. 21. 

(b) Plutarch, in his Treatise on the Virtues of the Female 
Sex, relates, that a dispute arose among the tribes of Celtic 
emigrants, before they passed over the Alps, so fierce and 
violent, that nothing but the decision of the sword could end 
the quarrel. The Celtic women on that occasion rushed oe- 
tween the two armies, and determined the question with such 
good sense; that the Celtic nations ever after made it their 
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l»rae^. to t:all women to their consuItatioD» about peace and 
war. When Julius Csesar enquired of the prisoners whjr 
Ariovistus declined an engagement, he found that it .was the 
custom among the Germans for the women to decide by lots 
and diYinatioQs, whether it was proper to hazard a battle, and 
that thejr had declared against coming to aclioo before the 
new moon. Csesar, book L s. 50. Strabo relates, that among 
the Cimbrian women, who followed their husbands in the in- 
vasion of Italy, there were several who bad the gift of pro- 
phecy, and marched barefooted in the, midst of the lines, dis- 
tinguished by their grey hairs, and milk-white linen robes. 
Strabo, book Tii. Tacitus in his Hbtory observes, that most 
of the German women were considered as prophetesses, and, 
in particular, that Veleda was worshipped as a goddess. Hut. 
book iv. s. 61, and 65. La Bletterie observes, that, till the 
final extinction of paganism, the same superstition prevailed 
in Gaul, and that a number of matrons', or druidical virgins, 
foretold, when the emperor Alexander was on the point of 
setting out on his expedition against Germany, that he would 
never return. We are further told by Pomponius Mela, that, 
in an island on the coast of Brittany, there was an ancient ora- 
cle where nine virgins attended as priestesses, and issued the 
responses. Besides their prescience of futurity, they had the 
power to imprisoh the winds, or by their incantations to raise 
storms and tempests. Pomp. Mela, book iii. c. 6. The influ- 
ence of the Canadian women may be seen in Charlevoix. He 
says, to take up the hatchet, is to declare war; and nothing can 
be said against it, unless it be among the Murona and Iroquois ^ 
where the matrons command or prohibit a war, as seems good 
unto them. Charlevoix, letter xiii. 

(a) Veleda was a prophetess of the Bructerian nation. She 
was the oracle of Civilis the Batavian, in his war with the 
Romans. Cerealis, when he had gained a decisive victory over 
that warlike chief, and had nothing so much at heart as a ge- 
neral peace, knew the importance of Veleda, and her influ- 
ence on the German mind. We see him, for that reason, in 
the History of Tacitus, b. v. s. 24, endeavouring to draw her 
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ovcif CO hU bfi^titttv And yei with all her IXNt^tei lfna<^!64|^ 
ih(t 19«^ bUfid to h^r own fsrte. We learn from Statitfs, tkm, 
9ht i^n,^ ifiil^ a( Cttptive by Rutlttus Gatlicns^ and ol>llg;ed le 
hnWible herself before the emperor Veftpas^an. Hence Taci^s 
•dys^ iH4imi4 Kaledatny me saw VtUda. StaticTs, after belAg^ hi 
hU eongrattfliitory style, lavish of his compliments to Ua frlerid 
Rutiliusi Gallicus, for his great socces» in Asm aiM Africa^ 
touches at last on hb victorious arms iff Germany» ilnd th^ 
captivity of Veleda* 

Kon Vaeftt Arctoat acties, Rhenum^ne rebeHeiti^ 
Captivjb<i,us preobs Vxleime^ et (quae maxima nuper 
Gloria) depoaitam Dacis pereuntibus urbem 
Pander». Stativs Sylv. lib. i. poem. iv. v. 89. 

Section IX. 
(a) This passage has afforded a large field of discussion, in 
which various writers have expatiated, as fancy, or the love of 
an hypothesis, happened to dictate. Caesar tells us, t^at the 
Germans have no druids to preside in religious affairs; nor do 
they trouble themselves about sacrifices. They acknowledge 
no gods but those that are objects of sight, and by whose 
power they are apparently benefited; the sun, the moon, fire. 
Of other gods they knew nothing, not even by report. De 
B^IL Gail* b. vi. s. 20. On the other hand, the same author 
informs us, that the Gauls worshipped Mercury as the inven- 
tor of all useful arts, and the tutelary patron of commerce; 
and also Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Miherva. Book vi. s. 16. 
But if it be true, according to the same eminent writer, that 
the Gauls in ancient times exceeded the Germans in bravery, 
and often passed over the Rhine to wage war in that country, 
it cannot be supposed that the Germans never heard of other 
gods. Mars, we find, was worshipped by the Gauls; but as he 
was a Scythian god, as Virgil has it, Gradivumgue fiatremi 
GeticU qui firaaidet arvia^ it is highly improbable that a peo- 
ple, who were of Scythian origin, should not have heard of 
the God of War. It is to be regretted that Caesar did not give 
us the Celtic names of the several deities worshipped in Gaul, 
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ttrms'miglit be» a Latin terminaiioii would have toften^d tli^iil 
JMoa milder aound. ThiiB we have «mwi and A^rfft change kf 
Tacktts mio Mavnus and ■krthvm. ScIiedMia» tfr ^«r* Gr<|^ 
mmU (an author, wliose elaborate wcrk Ims b^en latdjr put 
ilM the present writer's hands by his cdcdieac dnd learned 
Aiend Dr. Charles Bumej), eapressif «a|m» ^at TftUTaris 
r«M» Ihe RoiMn M»ft«vmY, and Hssvai Mjlas. For fai^ aiiM^ 
^ he cites LadantiQs, book i. e. SI» who obshrfca^ that tha 
Ckols propitiated those nods b^ hiiinan aacrXoea. JSTctMh cT 
TeiHmien Attmrame «Misre iMwsMtf • Luoan apt aka to the sani 
p^irpoaet 



Xt 4aliMlshHmMftpUeitBr ssngwoe dire 
TavTavasi li4i rQ ai f Ba tfeiis lAlarihiiB Hxsvs, 

Lvc^K* libb I V* 444 

And yoQ» where Heivs* horrid «Itsr stands. 
And dire l*auTATBs human blood demands. 

fi&mei LittAir. 

Ill some reiieitibtatte^ ef Che attrthtite« a«:ribM to MiitTil HM 
Taui^ATfis, the Gre^k^ ttltd Rdnlans Saw Mars mi M^mtrff 
A6d thetice lAfbrred ttitt their owti nibdea of ii^cii<shit>Mt«MM 
to bart>ar<n]S mtim^ tm the natural i^tigicMI bf fad« milefilb 
ages o^ed its birth fo the pMt^iM U tt pet $ Atiim iMi« 
ail igfioraiit muldtude. 



-tantaM teHMblii addK 



<}u6a ««Hesat^ nbm lioiMf thm* 

The sealaas eeowdt in iffBonace I 
. And tlilk the lest they ksawf they fear the nMMJe. 

Rows's LucAN» book ill. 

The idea of one God, the governing mind of the umrersey 
was unknown to the Pagan world. The most savage nations 
had a notion of an InviuUe power; but being left to their own 
uninstruicted fiuicyi polytheism was the coosequenfc. They 
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analysed the Deity, decoRipounded his essence, persbnified bis 
attributes, and made new gods for every thihg that they wished 
or feared. All had a sense of a supeiior Being» but not beings 
able to ascribe omnipotence to one God, they multiplied the 
number, and distributed the administration of the universe 
among various deities, assigning to each his separate pn>> 
yince, his distinct attributes, and peculiar character. The theo- 
logy of Greece and Rome sprung out of the wants, the fearsi 
and passions of a savage race, and, In process of time, those 
nations adorned and polished the rude invention of their ai»- 
cestors. Their genius gave the graces of poetry to every fic- 
tion, and their mythology was rendered elegar t. Other natiooay 
who made no advances in science, formed their system of po- 
lytheism in the same manner, and, ias Was Aatuftd, deified the 
aame attributes. And thus, as Hume observes in his Huiory 
cfJVaturai ReUgith ** The Greek and Roman travellers and 
^ conquerors, without much difficulty, found their own deities 
^ every where,, and said. This is Merc urtj that Vehus; this 
** b Mabs, that Nbptume; by whatever title the strange gods 
^ might be denominated. The goddess Hertha of our Saxon 
<<. ancestors seems to be no other, according to Tacitus, than 
^ the Mater Tellus of the Romans." According to this 
doctrine, we see in the tract on the German MannevM^ s. 43) 
that under the name of McU Tacitus found that the people 
worshipped Castor and Pollux. In this sense the Roman 
liistorians are to be understood, when they tell us, that savage 
nations worshipped Mars, and Venus, and Minerva. Under 
barbarous appellations they worshipped invisible powers, to 
whom they gave distinct functions, as the Romans did in their 
own religious system. It is therefore to be wished that Caesar 
had collected the names ascribed by the Germans to their 
gods» In that case the seeming variance between him and 
'Tacitus would, most probably, vanish. But Cxsar was engaged 
in an important war with Ariovistus, and he did not pierce &r 
into Germany. See s. 43, note (/). 

(6) Human victims were offered to Mercury (or Hesvs) as 
the chief oif the German gods» and» according to the text, cer<^ 
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tain ai^ab were sacrificed to Man and Hercalea. There is, 
however, reason to think that Mercury was a principal deity» 
since we find, in a quarrel between the Cattians and Hermun- 
durians» that both armies devoted the vanquished, their men» 
and horses, and whatever was taken* as a sacrifice to Mara 
and Mercury. JnnaU^ b. xiii. s. 57. In the History ^ b. iv. 8« 
64, Mars is called the principal deity. The Germans were of 
Scythian origin, and, of course, retained much of the manners 
of their ancestors. See Herodotus, book iv. The Celtic na« 
tions offered human victims to their gods, and, accordingly, 
Caesar tells us, that the same horrible superstition prevailed 
among the Gauls. In threatening distempers or imminent 
dangers, they made no scruple to sacrifice human victims, 
and made use of the ministry of their druids for that purpose. 
They put the victims alive into a colossus of osier twigs, and 
all within expired in the flames. Convicts for theft, robbery, 
or other crimes, were thought most acceptable to the gods, 
and, when real criminals were not to be found, the innocent 
were made to suffer. Caesar, book vi. s. 15. Pliny informs iis, 
that men were sacrificed by the Romans as late as the year 
of Aome 657, when a decree was passed, in the consulship of 
Cornelius Lentulus and Licinius Crassus, forbidding the prac* 
tice of human sacrifices. And thus, says Pliny, the world was 
obliged to the humanity of the Romans, who abolished the 
horribfe ceremonies, in which it was pronounced to be a reli- 
l^ous duty to sacrifice a man, and even wholesome to eat his 
flesh. And yet the same writer tells us, lib. 28, that the niis- 
ehief was so far from being cured by the decree of the senate, 
that he saw a Greek man and woman buried alive at Rome. 
Plutarch speaks of the same barbarity in his own time, in- 
flicted on a native Gaul. La Bletterie relates from Vopiscus, 
thati in the year of the christian aera 270, Aurelian, to induce 
die senate to consult the Sibylline books, offered a number 
of prisoners, of whatever nation they should choose, to be 
sacrificed on that occasion. After that fact, he says, let mati 
boast of his reason, and with presumption say, that he stood 
in no need of revelation. 
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(9) A LihihiiMi gaHty wa»tbt Mmc giur« b^r ttel 



«^&ahip fanih titaPtlieiBoM wkibb llwjr boimwvd frem^M 
Likoniutti» m yo p l e of Dafanaitiab Tk» i^nnM favfomiecl by 
8»ile|i»ii» tin» bctUe of Aotittm is mmH hikamm, 
^ m od« to Maieonas, when ho wm 
Auguiluil on ihat «xpedition: 

Ilm LShurnift inter alia mviiiov 

Hpw Isift oun^ to be wonhipped hj. th^. Siisvuins m ^ 
fprm of a ship may be apcoumed fyjr. Tkf^ ^dtvk wad 
dj^emed the inventr^sa of nanrigjMilMu ThO: aji^p!ei:8UdpQ, ai4 
religious, ceremooies of the £gr|]itiapa^ wei^ diffused Qy^ 
^m* Greece» and the rest of EiiM^ye. Brotier aajrst^tihfM^ba- 
spriptioDji tp ItU and Serapis haye been, {requientljt foupd in 
C^ermany. But whether a Libumian galley ever ami^edi in 
the BaltiCf and; whether th,e Suevians heard of lais^die Egypt- 
tjan. goddess» may be made a qiibestioB, The GjBcmans though^ 
UJlo t^ reat of the Pagan world» that wme. pr^eroatun^ 
(ip:wer presided oyer every thing usffiiL in human life. Imih 
gju^on created a, goddess of Nangation». and» a^ the humnn 
fpnn was never assigned to the German deitiesf tb^ woi> 
shipped the tutelar saint of the searfisring life under the synv* 
bc^ of a ship* This was sufficient foundation for saying thi^ 
the ISgyptian Isis wa& adoned in Qermany. See twodi^smh 
ti^tions on this subjiect, Mempir^* dt l^Jft^tcmie <fct 4di^4^ 
LeftrjiMy vo}. r^ p. 63. 

(d) It may be assumed as a &cty that the Germans», i|l; the 
time when Tacitus wrote his Treatise^ had no representation 
of their gods in the human shape. Statuariea and artists di4 
not fix their residence in those rc;gbns. It is cf^rtaiui ho^eyoiib 
that in process of time images and statues abounded in.Qer* 
many. The missionerst who. went in the eighth and.nint)i cejor 
turies to propagate the christian religion in those pfOtSt.saai 
many images and statues of their gods. That mode of idolatry 
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Ibr a feDDg tlinei I* iftitfrre tlMf iniikutfem of tlMilr «lieMtwty 
«M'rtife «MiitfMil #f Fhucibfi^ ^«xier alt (^NirlcniagBe, deekkd» 
tliit ifm^ OttttM IM «tittiniil iM» dmrehea, ta torve m 
lAtofct^ ftr the ii^iilgatf>niii IgiionMr. fr li mre riM Taektti^ 
JfHmhi u ». SI, iHn^mibti» fife Witipl» <tf 7AiiyA«| but It <iDe« 
not «ppetr that any imagea or statues of the goda were there 
immured. 

(tf ) Groves devoted to superstitbn were frequent in Ger- 
many and in Gaul Mention b roade^ .^mi/!»» ii. s. 13, of a 
wood sacred to Hevcidea. Tkm ibrest of B4aAuitBKVA occurs, 
jfnnaUy It. s. 73; and in the JBBilor§siv. a« U, Tacitus describes 
a sacred grove. Claudlan, in his Panegyric on Stilico, congra" 
tulates his hero, that by bia «uaiis the Hercynian Forest, 
wAich^ before thai tiiite, had been made a gloomy desert by 
bo|>erstidoii, was convened into a place far tka sports aild 
pleasurea of mao, where be might t>ursue the ehacey sad 
flaw the> venerable oafcs aa hia occasions' required: 

Vt fwocjul Uarcynia pcnrnu sUentiasylvae 
Veom ttHo liecat, lucosqiie vetusta 
Keligioae truces, et robora» numinis insUr 
Barbaric!» nottrs feiiant impune secures. 

Claudia H, Kb. i. 

Lucan'st descriptionof a sacred grcwe ncav Marseilles, In 
^ third book of the Fharsalaa, ia well knoani. t» the classic 
acholar. The rites of a barbarous worship^, and the impcessien 
made on the mind by the gloom of a thick forest, are there 
dbpii^ed with a masterly hand; bat^ perhaps, Seneca has 
given the philosophical and true reason^ He says, if yon enter 
a dark wood, wheve high embossering treeaesDetmle theHght 
of the sun, the prodigious growth and lofty majesty of the 
wbo(^ tiie sotitode of the place, and the deep impenetrable 
^om, atlt conspire to impress an awful stillness, andi tofiS 
the mind with ideasof the invisible power of asuperbv Beings 
3^ tiM oceurrit -vetusda arAoriSusj et totitam aUitudinenr egret* 
sUfJrequent Utcu9i ei conMftectwn aeii dcrmtatc ram^mnkmik^ 
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jmf9Ht$i ill0» firoceritoM tiiva^ et 9ecreiUm loetj et adndrath um^ 
krm Jidemjibi numinU Jhcit. Seneca, epist'41. The younger 
Pliny (epidt. 13.) says more concisely, We adore tfae gloom 
si woods, and the silence that reigns aronnd lis. Lucosy atquc 
/ff m tUentki i^9a adofwnu§. The same effect in a GotMc 
church is finely- descrd>ed in Congreve's Mourning Bride: 

No, all it hosh'd, and tlill as death:— tis dreadfolt 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile. 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble headi» 

To bear alofl its arch*d and ponderous roof, 

By its own weif^ht made steadfast and imm.ovablS» 

Looking tranqnillity! It strikes an awe 

And terror 6a my aclttng sight 

Sbctiom X. 

(a) The Scythians, according to Herodotns, book iv. had 
their divining twigs. The manner in which they were used 
is explained by Saxo Grammaticus, Hhi. o/ Denmark^ book 
xiv. who says, that the Rugians, a people bordering on the 
Baltic Sea, threw into their bosoms three pieces of wood» 
partly white, and partly Mack; the former denoting success» 
and the latter adverse fortune. La Bletterie says, the law of 
the Frisians shews that the people, even after they were con* 
verted to Christianity, still retadned this form of divination. The 
words of the law are, TaH de virgd fintcuij guoM tbmos vocanis 
Teene in German, or Tan in Anglo Saxon, signifying pieces 
of the young branch of a tree. Siee the explanation of Taxf an» 
jhmaU^ b. i . s. 5 1, note (a). 

(b) Csssar says, b. i. s. 50, that, among the Gauls, the ma* 
trons of the family presided to decide by lots and divination. 
The case» undoubtedly, was the same in Germany. 

(c) Instances of this superstition are recorded among the 
Persians. Darius was elected king by the neighing of a horse. 
Herodotus, b. iii. The same author, b. i. mentions a number cf 
white horses, considered as sacred by Cyrus and his army. 
Justin relates the election rf Darius in the following manner. 
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Tbe competitors*^ the regal diadem agreed tkalt on a stated 
day« the hories of the seTeral candidates should be drawn out 
before the palace» and he» whose horse was first heard neigb* 
ing» should be chosen king. The reason of this ceremimy was 
the persuasion of the Persians, who believed the sun to be the 
only god» and that all horses were consecrated to him* Josti»» 
b. i. s. 10. In the isle of Rugen a priest took auspices from e 
white horsci as appears in Saxo Grammaticiia» DamUh M$toryf 
b. xiv. 

(d ) Montesquieu obsenres» that this was the origin of duel- 
ing9 and also of the heroic madness of knight errantry. It 
was considered by the superstition of the times as an iq[>peal 
to beaven. In a fierce and warlike nation, like^l^e Grermans» 
wbole families waged war on one another for every species of 
injury. To modify .so savage a custom» the combat was fought 
under the eye of the magistrate» and» in that manner» private 
as well as public affairs were determined. Tbe proof by battle 
was established, and with more eagerness» as it excluded per- 
jury. Judicial combat was the mode of trial that afterwards 
prevailed all over Europe. Witnesses and eomfiurgator» were 
obliged to support their evidence by the decision of the 
sword. Ecclesiastics», women, minors» the aged and infirm 
could not be expected to enter the lists, and were therefore 
obliged to produce their champions. The custom in England 
was called wager qf ImUU. The form of proceeding is stated 
on good authority by the late Judge Blackst<Hie. That elegant 
writer had the merit of converting the thorny study of the law 
into a branch of polite literature. In his hands»/erf r et rudus 
a9fier amomum. By him we are told, that the last trial by battle, 
that was joined Iq a civil suit, was in the thirteenth year of 
Queen Elizabeih, and was held in Tothill-fields» where Sir 
Henry Spelman was a witness of the ceremony. Blackstone, 
vol. iii. p. 338. In Rushworth's Collection, ann. 1631; 7th Car. 
1« there is a long account of the proceeding preparatory to a 
trial by battle in the court of chivalry; but his majesty, in the 
«nd, revoked his letters patent, not being willing to have the 
cause decided by dueL This remnant of German manners, 



tHoogli Men intd^iiiise) h not entlrelf «Mkft«d ftllSiii «qr». 
BlacktUme^ voL iS. p. S41. See Dr. Robeitaoti'» CMiHe^ f. 

SSCTIOV Xf • 

fe^ Menfiesqijieii is of opitnon, tiwt in cfais Treetise iiii tlie 
•temeiti of tlie Germans an afttentive leader may trace the 
etigin of Hie Biidsli eonackution. That foeautHiil sf stem» he 
says, was found in the forests of Germany. Sfiirit ofLaw^ b. 
zL ch. 6. The Saxon Witknagxmot was, beyond all doubt, 
an improred political Intkution, gmfted on the rights exer- 
cised by the people in their own coontry. ^MiMlt, b. i?^ s. 98» 
note (o). The author of the Earepean Settlements in America 
flirjrs, << The ^|^s meet in a house, which tbey have in «aiA 
of their towtiS^or the purpose, upon erery sdetna oceasietty 
to receire ambassadors, to detirer them an answer, to ring 
tfieir traditionary war^^ongs, or to commemorate the dead. 
These councils are public. Here they propose wSL aoeh mat* 
ters as concern the state, which have already been cKgested in 
the secret councils, at which none bnc d^ head men assise.'' 
EuTofiean SettkmenU^ toI. i. p. 177. 

(6) The power and influence of the moon on all hmnan 
alRdrs has been a notion adopted by the crednlity and supers 
stition of every age and nation. Ariovistus, acceding to li^wa 
Caesar, book i. s. 50, was forbid to hazard a battle befeie the 
new moon. The commentator on the passage in Csesar addsi 
that by a law of Lycurgus the Spartan army was not to take 
the field before the full moon; and Vespanan, to take advan* 
tage of religious prejudices, attacked the lews on the sabbath 
day. See in the Annal»^ b. i. s. 38, a panic in the aiuy, occa* 
sioned by an eclipse of the moon. The elder Hiny, k S. a. 
99, sets forth the extravagant powers attributed to the same 
planet. In this enlightened age some traees of the same 
superstition still remain. 

(c) The Gauls, we find in Csesar, b. vi. s. 17. computed the 
fime by nights, not by days. Vestiges of this custom stiM re- 
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«Mdn Iff Oermany and in Britain. We say 9i^nnight nnd/ort" 
ni^l last 'Monday se'nnigktj this 6zy fartmght. By the Salk 
law» Htie 49, the time allowed for appearing in court was 
computed by n^^hu instead of days. Chambers, in his Dic- 
tionary, tells us, that in a council held in this island, ann. 834, 
a cause was heard after thirty nights: >Sitf7a contentione coram 
ifii9C^; fi6ai triginm nocte$ iUudjuramenium ad We^iminMtif 

(d) In the eicelletit translation of Monsieur Mallet's 
M¥thHn AmiquHien^ we see the same euistom. observed by 
Hie Danes. They still shew the places where they chose their 
kings, their generals, and also deliberated on the most impor- 
ttttt ftflRdrs. There are remdning three monuments of this 
matoiii, tlio^lw Bear Luniten in Scania, the other at Leyra or 
Lethva in -ZSealand, and the third near Viburg in Jutland. 
•^ These moaiiments, whose- rude bulk has preserved them 
^irom the ratages of tinse, are vast unhewn stones, twelve in 
«number, set upright and placed in the form of a circle. In 
«tbe middle is a stone much larger than the rest, on which 
<*they made a seat for their king. The other stones served as 
^ a barrier to keep of the populace. The principal chie& 
<* mounted on those stones, and with a loud voice delivered 
^ their opinions; then the soldiers, who stood in crowds about 
«them, sigrf ft ed their approbation or assent by clashing their 
«shieliis. together in a kind of cadence, or by raising certain 
•* shouts/' Stonehenge is said to be a monument of the same 
eufftom. See Camden's BriHinnia^ by Gibson, p. 95. Brotier 
sees in those conventiiins the origin of the assemblie;i, calledf 
under the Merovingian race of French kings« Le* Chamfit de 
-m^iv'ay the Fields of March; under the Carlovingian, Lf 
Clikn^9de' mdi the Fields of May; and finally, Les Etaf 
^vnerauat^ the States Generah In Tacitus, HiHt, b. iv. s. 15, 
Ch^His is applauded hf the clangor of arms; and Vercingetorix, 
after haranguing the soldiers, receives the approbation of the 
army, signified by striking their lances against their swords. 
C««ar^b. vii. s. 31« 
^ Vox. V. 2 T 



jap KOWPSpNTHp 

(0 Vrom thk it ia ^vidept thut 41 the «HUiet ^i(G)«rpMi9r 
were not goveaic4 by kipgs* The chief of tlw cca^cmuDMr 
iinplies ^ repuUfQan magistfate. The word nvitas does nel 
|i^n « Qify» l>Ut ^ ftUte» a people» a body politk- Ib Ihoit 
fl^^s, where all important nfiatters were diacunsed by th» 
people in their c<4|ecliTe body^ no wonder that the vuin who 
poaaejMed the powers of pertnasiou should be the leadiag^ 
demagogae. The oratory of the savage was unpolished» but 
it was animated by the emotions of the heart; and the heart is 
^ source of forcible and commanding eloquence. CtaaHovoIx 
«eems never better pleased than when he talks of the ymtkm 
and energy of bis Amf ricui omtqrs; and the anthor of \km 
European Settleifienu in America» says,<« Tliear ^nvtors act 
f^fnployed in all the public councils» and thorf dis^iqf tlieee 
1;^enu which distinguish theni fi>r eloquence sDd ImpwMge 
qK public business; in both of which ^me of tbem M« admit 
rable. The chief «kill of the orators consists ifi giving an ^^fl^• 
fill tiim to afflBdrsy and in expressing their diouglits in a beM 
fAd figurative manner» much stronger than we co^ld bm^ in 
this part of the world» and with gestures equally vi<4siitf fapit 
9(keo ex^mely natural and expressive. Mt^rqfimm Sa$/em€n^ 
vol* i. p. 179» 

SscTiox XIL 
(a) The Salic law imposed a pecuniary pMia|l|r.op web aa< 
took down a convict still alive from the tree or gihbot w 
which he was suspended. £yen the dead body wasiM.to bo 
cut down without perpsission from the judf^. A fine wai paiA 
for this ofence. 

{6) The cpw^s here intended were» moat Pf QbiUy» theee 
who offered to attended a chief to the wars as hi| Mlh&l U*> 
lowers, and afterwards deserted. Men of that desofiptieii wmfp 
accounted ini^mous. Caesftr, b. vL s. 3d. % a law of tlie 
Lo^ibards» the freenian» who was si^mmoned to defead hie^ 
country figainst a foreign inv^ision, i^ re|u9<»d tq carry i 
in that pressing exigence) was adjudged gnU^ of a 
crime» and suffered as a trai|o|^. Amcmg the Canadian^ the 
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mai wio mmhm hiiiiself to » I««def , aifd, liaVi«^ ««mg the 
w«i^fMttg, refuse» to perferm Ids ettgi^^ment» is ne^^r sdfo 
itom tho ittdigiifttloii ol his coiintrfaien^ at kuttt) he is dis^ 
graced for efer. ChaHeroIX) letter xlt. 

(e) TheChemisiis distmgikbhed the eriittes which li^ere prt* 
jttifeial to ilk6 ststC) such as treason aad deserdoD) from 
cowardice» wliich they ranked With those unnaturiil pasmni 
that ought never to be heard of in society. The enemy of his 
ceiilitry was punii&ed as a ptblie example. Piiva^ ▼vcesi) in 
diieikis^Te» base aftid iagitioiiS) were coii^df»«d as «fisgracc^lbt 
to the gwlty» not as an eltenaive nAwchitti and therefore 
swept away froite the notice and the ntcfmory t^ man; Ignoail-* 
Hious ofFenditrs' were suffocated in mtidf aUd their bodies wen^ 
cohceaM fh>m sight) to be forgotten as soeA as posuble. Thiii 
AscinetMn of tifmes and punishikient» eoi^itnled sis long^ 
that, by A hlw dF the Burgundians^ the wife, who proved falsi^ 
to Her husband, was in like manner put to d^a^ in the miid* 
B qna ntuUer^ maritum tuum^ cut legitime jvntta e9t^' dimitef^ 
itetetur in hao. ^wrgtindian Jdmwy tit. xxxiv. This practice' 
of the Germans calls to mind the punishment for parndde 
among the ancient Romans. The person convtoted of thai 
arime wtis' hooded, as unworthy of the common light; sewed 
up ailiV6 m a sack» with ah apcf, a dog, and a €o<ik; and) in iMt 
eond^oiy, thrown ihto the sea, or into the nestt lake or river. 
€)ioero has desedbed this mode of punishment. The parrii^ 
eide, he says, was sewed in a sack, that he, who murdersd 
the attthor of his being, should no longer enjoy the elemeiit6| 
by whitfh all things are formed. The law would net condemn 
him to be devoured by wild beasts^ lest the nature of the 
«mmsh should be rendered still more forocious; noi> wasit 
deemed proper to throw him naked into the next river, lesl/ 
When wsfted into the sea,hisbody should pollute the. wavies, 
^iit purified aH thbgs from infeci^on. In this Ddanner ther 
criminal was sulfored to live, as long as possible, withoi^t the^ 
open air; and he was left to die in such a way, that hb bones 
never touched the earth, /iwitt vduieruht in euleum vivw^ at* 
que ita in Jiumen dejki; ut gni euiiinecd99efttnd(^ifi9tni^i'u9' 



euet^ cartrtt iU rfiPu^ ompiJkuti tx qm$m omnm m»^ ^tne- 
4icuntur. J^olueru^t ferU , c9Tpit$.ok^jUere^ nc,lmMtm fic^f««# 
qum tgntum 9^lu9.attigis9€9tf imma^ori^ uitr^murii no^.dc 
nudon injlumen dejicere^ ne^ cum deioM i^fni.m fn^t€iifiHtm 
fioUuerent^ quo cmtera^ gua violata sunty ^xpiari fiutantur. Ita 
Vivunti4umfi09aun4^ ut dueere futiman^ ^c C0io nmqH0fn$^ i$a 
moiHuntuty ut eorum 09m ftrra 7um tangtu* Se# |be .wM0 
paatagef fro Sexto Bo9cio Jmerino^ 

(d) Id the list of crimes» for wbici^ a line.cNr co^poiitioii 
was allowed» homicide» adul^erjri theft» aad other/peeupDal in* 
juries were included, S^e this Traa» s. 2K The laws, whid^ 
the Germans established in their Ufsw settlem^pts» whe& tl^if 
quitted their forests» and over«ran all Europe» are thp besjt 
commentary on Tacitus. They confirm him in every thinfi^ 
materisL A race of barbarians» issuing fr^an. thf ir woods aai 
marshes, and beairing down %11 before them» i«;ou)d jiaturslly 
bring with .them their primitive ideas» and tr^afuse them into 
all the laws established in the conquered countiy« \\rhoever 
will be at the pains of exfLmining their code of laws» wUlsooa 
perceive» that in Uieir various fis^^s for offemces.cofi^mitled» 
they attended altogether to the. quantity of the d«4iif^e»the 
malice expressed or implied by the deed» ^nd the nin^ of tbe^ 
person injured. Brcvtier, in his note op this passage» baa giveo. 
a variety of inntances with . bis usual aci^uracy. The. whole, 
would draw this note into too great a length. A few exapin 
pies will be sufficient. For stealing a sucMpg cajf,.a fine» 
besides the real value, and the expense of the suit» was im- 
posed by the Salic law» Z>tf FurtU Atumoiiurni tit iii. For 
stealing a bull the fine was greater» and, for the. king's bull 
atill more. For a dog of the chai^» a considerable sumf Ijnivj^ 
were of great value with, a people unfikil)ed in i(he mechanic 
arts. By the Salic law, he who stole a knife» was obl|g^ to 
make restitution» and to pay a penalty. Horses 'were almoai. 
inestimable among the Saxons» and» accordifl^y, by their law», 
De FurtU^rli. iv. horse-stealing was made a capital crime; a 
circumstance the more singular:; as a composi^on was allowed, 
for hom ic id e * By the Salic laii[^ theft had iu diffar^it shades 
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«ff gillii mieb as BieiAig from th« outiide of the home, from 
tke irade, and if tbe ofloader entered bf a counterfeit key, 
the penakjr increased. If he broke in, and then fled and stole 
nothings he was fined for the damage done by the forcible 
entry. The bare attempt to commit a crime was in some in- 
stances punished. If a man intending to give a mortal wonnd^ 
missed his Mow, tbe Sdic iaw fined him for the mattce ex- 
{H'essed. For frac^ring a- sknii* the penalty was conaiderabie, 
and still greater if the bone exfoliated, and the bndn was Ind 
open. By the Salic and Ripuarian laws, homicide had dilTerent 
degrees of giakf and the composition varied accordingly. 
For killing a barbarian the fine was moderate; for killing a 
nani and concealing the body, the punishment was higher, 
and still increased, if tlie person slain was sunk in a well^ or 
thrown mm a pond. The. ryuiks of men were also taken* into 
consldetallon. If a fireeraan killed a freeman; if a Ripuarian. 
kyied a Frank, or a BurgundBan, he pmd the sums established 
by the law; but the value of a Roman was fixed at a lower 
rate» Many more examples might be added; but these short 
hints win serve to shew fit>m what source the German emi* 
grants derived their notion of crimes and pnmshments. The 
fine in Germany was a mulct of cattle, the only riches <^ the 
country; but in process of time, when the Roman empire was 
overturned, and the invaders became acquainted with money, 
the fines were pecuniary. By the Ripuarian laws, mstead of 
the peanl sum, called the weregild, the compoudon might 
be OMide in cattle, at the option of the ofiender. 

(e) The part allotted to the kmg by the Salic law vras called 
th/^/rtdttm^ L e. paxj a payment to tbe king as conservator of 
the public peace, 1^ preventing private vengeance for the in- 
jury ree^ved. Montesquieu sees in thb passage the origb of 
the JUcal revenue, or the king's exchequer. He observes 
further, that, w^n a man was killed by accident, or what is 
called chance-medley, no fredum was paid to the king, 
because for involuntary homicide no vengeance could be de- 
manded by the friends of tbe deceased. If a man was killed 
by the fall of a piece of wood, no fredum was paid, but the 
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oeeasion^d d^ deatli of a n^s^. ^fHf^ qjTj^atvdt'b.- jtiL*. e. 90« 
T'tCffti tl^^e fcd^ly in^utioif^, all HWin^ fHiiri thcf O^HiiMf 

' : (y) Thi>* wfiole eottnttT» of feermanf wa^'divldt^ fiito M^i^-' 
e^ states, ftir soiftdof 11^^96* ibc>hiit^Ky Wft9f^^t^niiif6«di dM M 
Msfef^dic! ]«piA}1lckii'foitfe of goteMihletft: ITI»^ fbtib^t^ stlB^ 
iliUte^ 16 ^h^ga^ thig «ItCH» hafd their <shM^. mib edk^ Wa^'^i^^ 
sa^itii^ i^W» t9ie> Aftf^ii^tti* stftagis^. An enfkinletlt vA4t^' 8tt)i%' 
Tftbttgb «Hhtf tf!lH$« 4Hi' fotind ifi Alll«l4«d) witll iM H^r 
iftf%Myii^ iir^ di&lFa 1^, Mi power ts^ rMer pliir«tfA«i¥fe tftHniOi^' 
&ftv^. Thf6^oChei*ftrMs/t«>Hlth thbf be cotifMem^d ato o'sdn^ 
of atitttbbi^t^fi, hbtiS ilb'^ofe powet*. ^ciro^t^im:^M<4Ri?ifr»i^' 
Aihtiiedi to!.>. p* 17«. In Germany, th^ leader of ttlfnfiim''^^ 
^liftfS^e. l^ each stkte or tribe the divfeiohiii #«rii,^ l^tV#e 
p^lbr 9dl)r, the cahtJW)9, or shi^s, as they arcfcaai^H) Hl^Bif^' 
t^lW 3d!y, tfa(^ Tici>, or hundreds/ Maglsti^e^ i^i>^t^ ehbtee^ if|( 
g^nerkl conirentfon^ c^ thfe people to pre^ldd' irf' thWi^t^ei^ 
cantons dnd-Utnd^ds. Caesar, who' seents to cbfttlMlbt tbii^ 
kttifiw ttiftt the eottiihBnder in war badilo «uthbtfty ih'din^ tS 
peace; sttid thence, perhaps, arose his n^istak^. Teicitus ds^- 
pi'es^ly' ^ysj that thei^ Were magistrates 2a the severttl-cail- 
t<^s aiid' hundred^; a»d his account of thd tinlttte^ (ftficiii# to be 
confirmed by the law made by the diescendafnts of tMe'CKstirite 
tribes, directing thm, atcor^Sng to dntienf euaionij ait assiMbQr' 
of the people should be convened before the Chief, or Comes 
or bis deputy, and that pleas should be hcild by tie htltidredor. 
Corwentus secundum ANTiQtrAM coKSUETUDiNesr^^fo^fn fMvm 
^CBNTEMA coram coMiTE, QUt euo Mtsso, et coram c'BNTEirjiito 
-^pUicitUmJiat. Leges Akmannorum^ tit. xxxyi, lex. 1. 

Section XIII. 
(a) The custom of Wearing swords on all occasidns pre- 
vailed in eterjT country where the Germans took possessionf. 
That the magistrates never went armed, Is to be ascribed to 
the clergy,' who, for many centuries, presided iii the courts 
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(4) Ti^ ¥^P9m tP be :ih0 orig^Q of prnvAiAT, ili«t funooe 
i|if^utio||» yfhifh sprp^d oy«r the greaMt piurt of Europe in 
t^e f^ev^At^i «;ffi|tpiy>. It W .releted of Cbiwrlcmtgney tliat he 
nm fi «!iirpr4 widnCMe»! pptvp «nd «okvaaitir to hU sod prince 
Lou^p ]^ QlfMf^ ivysi t^.» <^erei»Qii}r» Ultie difieceot froM 
that now before us, is still subsisting in many parts of Ger- 
vm¥- Wfa«9 ii fpmt V^&^ bi^^ pa«sed the liitoe of Hie for his 
fS^plPirfmif»^ 4h9 p«;i«ce whooi hp ierred givei a grmd enter- 
triim^vnU mdi in ^ f^feft^ocD of h» comtiers, receives ho* 
^^p (fOfn Us.pi^, aoil th^D gird^ a «word <m his side, and 
%%l^^m^f malliM hU» a. preaent of a hoffie. This is called 
giviv ^^ ^^' ^ t^A^'t/ i'^rmfp firmer obaer^reSf that the sons 
9f kiw^ ^Vf» received ^ pi^sent of arms from a foreign stale; 
and, ii> 4^4H)fonmiy lo tk^ ^uHojb^ AvnoiK» after a signal vic- 
tory, was desired by the Lombards to admit his son» who had 
signalised his valour in the field of battle, to dine at the same 
table with his fieither: but the conquevor made answer, that it 
^^ffllijd ppt ^ till the young prince received a sword from 
)^9^e. fo|^9^ pplpn^te. Wa^'nefrid, I>^ GcsiU LangabardQ* 

j^f ) WhMi the F4Htflg IM» of Rome aHained the age of ae* 
WVf^9 y^r^it th^y changied (Mr dresa called the prmexta^ 
for the toga viriiUy the manly gown. On that occasion the 
youth was conducted by his friends into the Forum (or some- 
ti^ie» l^to. th^ CiipitQl)) where with Duich soi^pimty he 
<^9^&fA hK bf^iti %od the day waa called.cfrV^ iiroeinii^ o9 the 
^^ ¥Lh^ he wftf i:4p^ile of baing a tades in the 4rmy. 
TJ^ FOMfHS C*9ttli»e. WAS, in Uke manner, introduced to thie 
p^bUc by Hw relaf;|pns» He then received a shield and a spear, 
and 4h|s j^ prepedy co9epftred to. the manly gown of the Ro- 
ip^p^ JU^ ^fnfk ceremony was observed, by the SeandinaF* 
vjf^f^. At tbft Age pf fifteen Uveir young men became their own 
np^^FS, by receiving a sword, a buckler, and a lance, and this 
wa^perfpiixM^ in immt public looting. See Mxrthem jinHftd' 
r«V«, vol. i. p. 197. 
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(d) We have seen that the chief» among: the Gauls, and ftl^ 
the Canadians, had a train of young adyenturers, who listed in 
their service. See s. 13, note (b). Fidelity, no less than martiid 
hravery, was the pride and glory of the followers, who volun- 
tarily entered into the army. The respect with which they 
were beheld by their countrymen, was such, that if any one of 
them was killed or wounded, the composition vras three times 
more than the sum paid in the case of a common freeman. 

(e) War was die ruBng passion of all the northern nations* 
Among such a people it cannot be matter of wonder, that the 
chief, who led them on to danger and heroic fortitude, should 
be idolized by the soldiers. In Gaul, the warrior had a train of 
clients and followers in proportion to his &me in arms: that 
was the only mark of grandeur known amongst them. Cxsar» 
b. vi. s. 14. It was the same amongst the Scandinavians, and 
we see in Charlevoix that the Americans followed their lead* 
ers with equal ardour. 

Section XIV. 

(a) When Chonodomarus, king of the Alamanni, was takciki 
prisoner by the Romans, his military companions, to the 
number of two hundred, and three of the king's most intimate 
friends, thinking it a flagitious crime to live in safety after 
such an event, surrendered themselves to be loaded with fet- 
ters. Ammian. Marcellin. b. xvLc. 13. There are instances of 
the same kind in Tacims. 

(b) It appears from Caesar's account, that thef Imd «noiiier 
way of exercising their courage, when their nation was in a 
state of profound peace. They deemed it highly honourable to 
lay waste the country all around their frontier, conceivihg 
that» to exterminate their neighbours, and suffer none to 
settle near them, was a proof of valour. They had still ano* 
ther kind of employment: robbery had nothing in&mous in itf 
when committed out of the territories of the state to which 
they belonged; they considered it as a practice of great use» 
tending to exercise their youth) and prevent sloth and idle- 
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B. Cxsar, b. tL s. 33. The custom of carrying arms in the 
service of foreign states» during a long peace at home» was in 
vogue among the Scandinavians. ^* The more valiant among 
them, unable to lie inactive, till their own country should offer 
them new occasions to enrich and signalize themselves, en- 
tered into the service of such other nations as were at war. 
This was a general custom among all the Teutonic and Celtic 
natioivs; and ancient history affords us a thousand examples of 
it" J^orthem JnHquitie»^ vol. i. p. 334. 

(c) From the liberality of the chieftain in granting presents 
lo his followers, Montesquieu deduces the origin of vassalage. 
Fiefs, or feudal allotments of land, did not subsist in Germany, 
The chiefs or princes had nothing tu bestow but arms, and 
horses; feasts, and plenty of provisions. This was the whole 
wealth of the German warrior in his own country; this was 
what he imparted freely to his followers. In process of timej 
when those fierce invaders took possession of large tracts in 
the conquered countries, the followers of the chiefs, no longer 
.content with feasts, and presents of horses and arms, demand* 
ed allotments of lands, which, at first, were BSMEticxART 
only, and afterwards for life. In time they became hereditary, 
with conditions of military service annexed to the grant. 
Hence the origin of the feudal system. SfUrit of Law9j b* 
XXX. ch. 3, and 4. See Dr. Robertson, CharU» V. p. 360, 363. 
See Abb6 Millot, ElSmena de VHiatoire de France^, vol. i. p. 
190. We find in Charlevoix, that the American chieftains 
were under the same obligation to bestow presents on the 
men who boiled the tvar-ilr^/r^, and tagk up, the hatchet mxhtir 
service. Charlevoix, letter xiv. 

Sbctiom XV. 
(a) The literal meaning of the original is. They do not fiatM 
piuch qf their time in huntings but more of it in sluggish idlene99, 

NON MULTUM VSNATIBUS, PLUS PER OTIUM TRANSIOUNT. 

<rhis, at the first blush, seems to contradict Caesar, who says^ 
hack, vi s. 30, their whole life is addicted to hunting and war. 
ToreooQcile the two authors, lipsius, and others since hislimc» 
Vol. V. 3 U 
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propose to leave out of the cniginal text the negative vnad 9on. 
l^lris, perhaps^ would be right, but the meaning of the passage 
h clear without any alteration. They hunted during a few 
months of the year, and then gave up M their time to the 
sports of the chace. In that pursuit consisted thetr actuiU em- 
ployment. The rest <rf the year was loitered away in sleep and 
wine. The same custom prevailed among the American sa- 
vages. Himting, fishing, sleep, and drunkenness filled the whole 
round of their time. See Charlevoix in sundry places. A wri- 
ter, who has left us a Latin History of Canada, says, when not 
engaged in hunting, or on a journey, the Canadians sit on the 
ground* or He stretched in stupid repose, leaving all household 
ifiFairs to their women, who are obliged to toil and labour, while 
the men think such menial offices beneath their dignity. See 
Creuxius, IR^t. VanadtnsUf p. 65. 

(^) In an the striking characters recorded in history, or 
drawn by the poet's, or the orator's pen, we see a mixture of 
opposite qualities. Cataline, as described by Cicero, or by Sal- 
lust, is not the most wonderful instance even in civil society. 
Among rude and savage tribes, where nature works without 
restraint, the contrast is obvious. Every thing is in the ex- 
treme: peace and war, activity and sloth, love and hatred, all 
take their turn, and shew themselves without disguise. No 
moderation, no gradual transition from one passion to another. 
Every thing is done on the impulse of the moment, and re- 
pugnant desires seem to lie blended together. 

(c) Brotier finds in this passage the origin of tributes, by 
which he must be understood to mean voluntary contributions. 
The Romans imposed a tribute, and other imposts under 
various names of atifiendia and vecHgalia^ on all the conquer- 
ed provinceSr. In Germany, where no man had a fixed posses- 
"Sion of lands, and property was disregarded, the chiefbons 
were obliged to maintain their followers or companions in waff. 
But plunder and rapine were the only revenue of the clnef. 
To enable him, however, to support his raqk, the (UfTerent 
«tates (ctvfTATEs) sent Kim voluntary presents of com and 
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cattle. When migrations were afterwards spiead orer Eu- 
rope, the soldiers, after eyery yictory, claiased their share of 
the booty, and soon obtained a portioo of lands, but those lands, 
were for the benefit of the individual, and at first for a year 
only. When they were made estates for life, and afterwards 
hereditary, every tenant of a certain portion of land was bound 
to attend the king in his army for forty days every year. That 
personal attendance growing troublesome,, the tenants com* 
pound with the crown for a pecuniary satiafiKtion, which, iiv 
time, was levied by assessments under the name of «ctcia^e, tgA^ 
Uage9^ or tubntUe», But even these were not to be levied without 
the consent of the common council of the realm. King John 
was obliged so to declare in his Magna Ckarim. See Blackstonoi 
iwl. i. p. 309 and 310. The same law was in force on the con* 
tinent When William the Norman desired a supply bomt 
the barons of Us country, in order to aaaert his claim to the 
crown of England, they told him that the M'ormatu were not 
bound to serve in foreign wars, and no consideration could in- 
duce them to raise a supply. See St Amsnd, HUtorieei JKsaay 
9n the LegUkahe Power^ p. 103. When the French monarchgr 
became afterwards greatly enlarged, no aid or subsidy could 
be levied without the consem of the three estates in thcar 
genera! assemblf . The first blew that was given to the liber- 
ties of France, was, as Philip nn Comimss observes, in the 
reign of Charles VII. when the nobles agreed thai the king 
should levy money upon their tenants for the venal considenar 
tion of their having a share of the sum so collected. The 
historian adds, that the king gave a wound to his country, 
which would continue long to Meed; and, he asks with honest 
indignation, is there a prince upon earth who has power to 
raise a single penny from his subjects, without the oonaent of 
those who are to pay it? The spirit of liberty has prevented 
the same grievance in this eoumry, where, however great the 
public burthens, the rule has ever bee», tkat no impott shall 
be exacted without the consent of parliament; and thus the 
idea' of voluntary tributes, which came originalif out of the 
woods of Germany, remains in fence at this hour. 
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(d) These nilttaiy presents were not pecaliar to the Ger» 
mans. The Romans had their dvic crown, and other mark» 
of distinction. Pliny the Elder relates, that Siccius Dentatus» 
tribune of the people under the oonsulsbip of Sp. Tarpeius and 
AuL Aterius, A. U. C. 400, not long after the expulsion of 
the Tarquins, was engaged in one hundred and twenty battles» 
and returned with five und forty wounds, aU honourably re- 
ceived in front and not one behind, and that for his valour he 
received eighteen lances, twenty-five rich accoutrementSf 
three gold cliains, and twenty-six civic or mural crowns. 
Pliny, b. Tii. a. 38. 

(e) This was a dangerous lesson, which has been followed 
bk every age and country. Herodian says of the Germans in 
his timet that they were greedy of money, and always ready: 
for gold to barter a peace with the Romans. Herod. lib« vi» 

Sbctiov XVI. 
(a) Ptolemy, who published hb System of Geography under 
the Antonines, near half a century after Tacitus, reckons no 
less than ninety cities in Germany; but those cities must be 
understood to be a number of huts, like those of the American 
savages.' Ammianus Marcellinus, an author. more to be relied 
upon, who wrote the history of the Roman wars in Germanyi 
does not mention a single city. He says, on the contrary, that 
the Germans beheld the Roman cities with an eye of con- 
tempt, and called them so many sepulchres encompassed with 
nets. Ofi/dda ut cirtumdtitu retii» bmtta decUnant, Marcell. lib. 
xvi. c. 2. The idea of regular cities was not known in Ger- 
many till after the time of Charlemagne. See CluveriuB, 
Germania JnHqua^ lib..i. 

(6) The vacant space of ground which encompassed tlie 
house, was that celebrated Salic iand that descended to the 
male issue, and never to the female line. For more of this see 
sect. XX. and note (/*). 

(c) Lafitauy in hb account of the American savagesj says, 
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that their dwdlingt are the abode of poverty and the hioat 
wretched ignorance; and, if we expect the natives of Peru and 
Mexico, who had the skill to build their coClagea with atonet 
all the various tribes are content with miserable huts, such 
as the Romans, in their descriptions of Africa, called MafioHa 
and 7\iguria. In some parts, towards the sooth as well as the 
north, the people take shelter in subterraneous caverns, formed 
by the hand of nature, and sometimes constructed by them- 
selves» The EMmauxy who inhabit near Davis's Strait in 
California, and Nova Zembia, pass the whole winter in those 
deep recesses, without ever venturing into the open air. 
Lafitau, MmuT9 de9 Sauvag€9 jtmeriquanM^ vol. ii. p. 5. See 
£llls*s Hud9on*9 Bay. Dr. Robertson teHs us, that some of 
the Ameriean tribes were so extremely rude, and had advan* 
ced so little beyond the primeval ^mplidty of nature, that 
they had no houses at all. During the day, they take shelter 
from the scorching rays of the sun under thick trees; at night 
they form a shed with their branches and leaves. In the rainy 
season they retire into caves, f6lhned by the hand of nature, or 
hollowed out by their own industry. NtMtory o/JmeTica^ 8va. 
edit. vol. ii. p. ITS. See Kircher's Mundua Subterranetu^ 1H>. 
viii. where there are many curious particulars concerning the 
Germans in their subterraneous caverns. The same custom 
was observed among the Scythians. Pomponius Mela says, 
that, during the extreme severity of the winter, they dwell 
under ground in natural caves, or in dens formed by their 
own labour. Mela, Dc Situ Orbisf lib. ii. cap. 1. The man- 
sions of the Germans were such as Ovid describes in the first 
rude ages of the world: 



• Domus antra fuenint. 



£t denni fruticeSj et junct« cortice virg«. 

MSTAMORPH. lib. I. 

Section XVII. 
(a) This mantle, or 9agumj is often called rhxno by Latin 
authors. The reason is given by Caesar, who says, that the 
Germans are clothed in the skins of animals called Rhekonxs; 
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but themandc was so short, that it left the gteatest part of 
the body naked. Pei&Sua out fiarvu Rbewmum tegumentia 
tOuntuTf magnd eotrfiaria fmirte tmdd. Caesar, b. vL s. 20. ^>ee 
a^simikr account of the Suevkms, the most warlike of sdl the 
Cterman nations, Caesar, b. iy. s. 1 ; and see Pompooius Mela» 
KiiL s. 3). Whoever would know more oCthe Gerinanikessesy 
wiU &id » full account in Pblaoutibe, J&iotre de» Celtta^ 
bi iK s. 6. 

(^) The most improved of the American trMacs dwell in 
»«in and simple huu^ contrived merely for skelter. They 
m^ withcnt wlndawsi and lupre a large hole in the middle of 
tiie roo( to give a vent to the smoke^. There the Amef]€an« 
wiwn war and the chaoe are over, hovers o¥er the fire, and 
dotes away his dme in torpid indolence. See Dr. Robeitson, 
Hkt, ^Amerwa^ b« iv. and Charlevotx,,i^a#«m. 

(c) Chiverins,. the celebrated geographer, in bis Gtvnwua 
Antigua^ describes the tight (Presses of the GevmanSy in such 
^nin term% as wiU not, in point of delicacy^ admit of a trans- 
lation* The loose attire of the Sarmatians was, however, 
adopted by some of the Gerasan settlers on the western side 
of tkc Rhine. 

£t q«i te taxis imitMitiir, Sarmata» braccis» 
Vangienes, Batavique truces. 

Logan, lib. i. v. 430. 

Vangionea» like loose Sarmatians drest» 

Who with tough hides their brawny thighs Invest. 

Rows's LUCAN. 

(d) The people bordering on the Baltic, and also on the 
Northern Ocean, called by Tacitus the Exterior Sea, were 
not only curious in their choice of furs, but studious to em- 
bellish them with shells and shining stones, and fragments of 
the scales of the various fish found in those seas. In like man- 
ner the Eskimaux savages of America, the Greenlanders, and 
all the rude inhabitants of the northern regions, are clad in 
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fuvB «tnied with a Tarietjr of colours. Thb fttictice b still 
continued with regard to the ermmev which is spotted with 
black lamb^ skin. Accssding to daverias» the wonen ift 
Saxony, in Pmssta, Livonia, and in general throughout Goi^ 
many, wear shifts without sloeves» and leave the howm bare. 

Sbctiov XVIH. 
(a) In this passage Tacatns seizes Che opportunity to com- 
mend the noble sunulicaty of the German ntartii^es, in «rder 
to pass a pmnted censure on the nuptial cersmmiies estebliah- 
ed at Rome, and the facility whidi bolii seies violstbed the 
marriage tow. Montesquieu, in liis compendious manner, has 
shewn the progress of vice till it triunfihed ovjer the office of 
the censor, and lestalilisfaed an entire cormplion of manners. 
The civil wars reduced the number of dtisens; and of tboae 
that remained, few were married. Julius Caesar and Augustus 
•passed thcdr laws against celibacy, called by Tacitus, AmmU^ 
h- til* B. 25, the Julian statutes, and by him declared to be ji 
feeble remedy. See Sfiirit t>f LavfUy b. xiiit. ch. 21. The 
lines of Horace stating the same complaint need not to be 
quoted. The indignation of Juvenal in his sixth satire is suffi- 
ciently known. The simplicity and virtue of the marriage 
contract among the tidbes of Germany are given by Tacitus 
ns a striking contistst itn the depravity of R<Nnan manners. 
The instaaices in which a plurality of wives was indulged, 
occnrrad tmt seldom, and even then were fi»UDded on special 
reasons. Thus we read that Ariovistus had two wives; the 
€tm of the Suevian nation; the second, the «ster of a kittgi 
^ho courted the aHiance of that German warrior. Caesar, b. 
L s. 53. Montoquieu assigns the same reaaonfor the number 
i»f wives among the kings of the first race. Sfurit (ifLawtjb, 
xviii. ch. 24. For a proof of the fidelity of the Gierman wives, 
see the passage from Florus, s. 8. of this tract, note (a). La 
filetterie sa}^ that among the woman who perished with 
thdr "husbandis on that occasion, the Romans fouad one hang* 
ing by the neck, and her two children fostened to her feet. 
Jkmong the wild Canadians it appears that wonoen were not 
ia:the same esdxnatton -as in 'Germany. The jirelinunary «id 
the ceremony of marriage are extremely simple. The young 
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muk seau hinaelf bj the side of the girl ia her own cabin; 
and if she suffers it without st^rnng from her pUce, she is 
bdd to be consenting to the marriage. The bridegroom givea 
her various presents; which are so many symbols and admo* 
nitions of the slaTory to which she is going to be reduced; 
such as a collar and straps to carry burthens; a kettle and a 
fiiggot, importing that she is to dress the victuals, and make 
a provision of wood. The husband has his own peculiar func- 
tions; he makes a mattress for his wife, builds a cabin for her, 
and passes his time in hunting and fishing. The man who 
abandons his wife without good cause, must expect nothing 
but insults from her relations; and a, woman who wantonly 
leaves her husband must pass her time still worse. In some 
places the husband has a right to cut off the nose of the wife 
who elopes from him. See Charlevoix, letter xix. 

(b) By a law of the Saxons» if a woman have male issue, 
she is to possess the portion she received in marriage during 
her life) and transmit it to her sons, Lege^ ^SSaxomim, tit. vii. 
De Dote. 

Sbctiom XIX. 
(a) Seneca considers public spectacles as 90 many places of 
seduction. Nothing, he says, is so dangenms as loitering at 
such diversions, for, when the heart is softened by pleasure, 
the passions stand ready for the admisaioB of every vice* 
How is this to be understood? I return from t^se places 
more avaricious, more ambitious, more luxurious. Mhil vera 
e9t tarn damnowm bonU morihtu^ qttam in a&guo sfieciacuio 
denderc. Tunc etdm per volufttatem JadMu9 jdtia Burrefiuni. 
Quid me exiBtinuiB dictrtf Avarior redeof onMiiodtfTf iuxuria* 
nor, Senec. ep. vii. 

(6) Maroboduus and Adgandestrius, two German kbgs, are 
supposed to have been able to write, since their letters to 
Rome are mentioned, AnnaU^ b. iii. s. 63, and 88; but their 
countrymen in general were rude and illiterate. Many centtt« 
ries passed before reading and writing came into general use. 
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In the middle ages, kings and warriors were not aUe to write; 
and it is well known that in this country a k>id of parUament 
was, by law, entitled to his clergy ^ though he could not read. 
The art of writing is finely described in the following transla» 
tton of a passage from Lucan: 

The Doble art fram Cadmus took its riae. 
Of psinting words» and speaking to the eyesi 
He first in wondrous mag^c fetters bound 
The airy voice» and stopt the flying sound. 
The various figures, by his pencil wroughtt 
Gave colour and a body to the thought. 

But this art was almost wholly unknown in Germany, and» by 
consequence, love-letters were not in use. 

(c) By a law of the Visigoths, if a woman was gmlty of 
adultery, but not taken in the &ct, it was competent to her 
husband to accuse her before the ma^strate; and if the charge 
was supported by evidence, both the offenders were delivered 
over to the husband, to be dealt with as he should think pro* 
per. If the husband killed both in the fiict, it was justifiable* 
Law9 qfthe VingothSf tit* De MuiterH^^ lex 3. 

((f) The hair long and flowing was considered as an orna- 
ment, and therefore by the Salic law, tit. xzviii. to cut off the 
hair of an innocent person, was an injury severely punished. 
In some parts of whatisnow Westphalia, the women took upon 
them to execute justice on the adulteress, following her with 
stripes from village to village, and with small knives inflicting 
wounds, till they left the offender breathless, or at the point 
of death. See an Epistle from St. Boni&ce, Archbishop of 
Mentz, to Ethelbald, king of England, in Michael AlfoM's 
Anmle9 EccUm Anglo-Saxonic^^ tom. ii. 

(e) Salvien, a priest of Marseilles, who wrote in the fifth 
century, has left a remarkable parallel between the manners 
of the Romans and the Germans, at the time when those fierce 
invaders were making their inroads in every quarter of Europe. 

Vol. V. 2 X 
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The pro^st ^ tke van socb, thftC ii general corroptkm ^ 
inaoners was dKRisad ttiroiigh the wide extent of the entire. 
Salvien says, that the barbarians seemed destined not onlf to 
conquer, but to reform the vices of the age. Wherei^r llie 
Goths and Vandals carried their Tictorious Arms, no kind of 
licentiousness was seen, except among the old inhabitants. 
The Romans loved debauchery; the Barbarians detested it: the 
Romans considered adultery as an elegant fashion; the Barba- 
rians thought it a crime. See Salvien» De Gubematione Deiy lib. 
vii. Juvenal, who wrote in the timeof DomitiaU) and is supposed 
to have died in the reign of Adrian, has shewn the depravity 
6f the age in which he lived; and yet those dissolute manners 
were tenderly called ike wty^the w^rld. Senecar has observed» 
when enormous vices are grown so general as to be the man^ 
ners of a people, no remedy can be expected* . Dewdt cue re^ 
metUo iocu9y uU qtug/ueraut vUiOf mens umt.. 

(/) The &cility, with which divorces were obtained at 
Rome, introduced an indefinite r^ht of renouncing one mar- 
riage and embracing another, as often as caprice or a new 
passion dictated. The letter of the law was observed, but the 
spirit was grossly counteracted. Lwut erat aacrs connubia 
JaUere UiU^ says Martial; and the same author, in an excellent 
opigramt tells us that the Julian law against adultery was re- 
vived, and yet, in less than thirty days, Thelesina married her 
tenth husband} if that may be called a marriage, which in fact 
was no better than a legal adultery. To such an artful woman, 
aays the poetf the more simple rice of a common prostitute 
isprdersble. 

Jfilk lex popuUs ex qua, Faiifttine« renala est, 
- » Atque intrsre domos jusM piidioitia est; 

Aot minus» aut cerU non plus tricesima lux est, 

£t nnbit decimo jam Thelesina viro. 
QjIK nobit toties» non nubit, adulters lege est; 

Oronoor mcBCn^ simfaeioffe inBiua 
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Chaidtf wu in higher r««poct amoog the tribes of OennaDf. 
According to Valerius Msxinms, the Cimbrian w#nien who 
marched with the amif into Italf, were all virginSf and as- 
a%ned that reason to Marius, when thej made it their request 
to be admitted into the vestal order. See this tract, s. 8, note 
(a)t where it will be seen that those women strangled them- 
•elves, rather than expose their persons to the passions of the 
Boman soldiers, Valerius Maximus adds, if the gods, on the 
day of battle^ bad inspired the men with equal fortitude, Ma- 
rios would never have boasted of his Teutonic victory. Vale* 
fins Maximus, b, vL cb* l. 

(jr) Ib the £^tle from St Baniftrej already cited in thb 
section, note (d)f we are told, that among the FinediaTUt a 
wle and barbarous people» the sanctity of marriage was 
observed with so much seal and mutual affection, that the 
wife» on the death of her husband, diH>stcbed herself, that her 
body might be burned on the same funeral pile with the maa 
she loved. Pspcopiua (de BelU Gp$h. lib. \u) gives an account 
^tbe aame conjugal fidelity among the Heruli. It is neediest 
to mention the same practice amo^g the widows of Midabar» 
and other parts of ladia, 

(^) Great latitude was allowed by the Roman law to the 
paternal autbofi^. The fiuheri contrary to ail the rights of 
nature, bad an absolute jurisdiction over bis children. He 
could condemn them to death* Such a power, nothing short 
of abaolui^ dominion, gave Urth to a train of evils. Infimta 
were abandoned, thrown into rivers, and exposed to wild 
beasts. See Minucius Felix, in Octawo, cap. 50. L.aws werot 
pndoubtedly, mAde to stem the torrent of licentiousness, but 
those were eluded by the arts of procuring cri^ortion. Juveaal 
inveighs against that horrible practice with his usual spirit: 

Hx tamen et psrtftt tnbcimt disetimeti, et oinoes ' 
Kutricis tolerant, fbrtunS urgente, labores, 
ifed jacet aurato vix uUa puerpera lectOj 
TMitmn artea httjus, tantum medicamina possunt, 
Qiut atarles htk, atqee bomifies in ventre neeandos 
Condttcit JvvxiiAJL» sat. vi. v. 592. 
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Tet tbese, thoagh poor» the pain of ehild*bcd bear^ 
And, wittiout nurses» their own infunu rear. 
You seldom hear of the rich mantk spread 
For the babe, bom in the great lady's bed. 
Such is the pow'r of herbs; such arts they use 
To make them barren, or their fruit to lose. 

D&YDBsr*s Juvenal. 

Such were the manners of an enlightened people» who were 
80 prodigal of the name of Barbarians to all the nations round 
them, flow much superior was the natural reason, the in- 
stinct» it may be said» of the Grerman tribes» to the boasted 
philosophy of Greece and Rome! It is remarkaUe that Pliny 
the elder apologizes for the unnatural practice of the Romans. 
The prolific vigour» he says, of some women» who would 
otherwise be overstocked with children^ calls for this indul« 
gence. Quojiiam a&quarum /keundita^ plena UberU venia ift" 
diget^ Lib. xxix. The Germans felt the power of parental 
fondness» and accordingly we see in the Salic law (tit. zxviii. 
'Be HomicidU» FarvtUamm) that their descendantv: imposed 
Tarious pecuniary fines for cruelty to infimts; for killing a 
woman with child» or a woman not past child4>earing; vnih 
many other clauses, all tending<to protect the rising generation. 
The Americans were not deficient in affection for their off- 
spring; but it does not appear that they attended to the means 
of multiplying their numbers. Charlevoix relates an instance 
of filial affection blended with savage ferocity. An Iroquois, 
who had served in the French army agamst hb own nation» met 
Ids father in an engagement» and in the act of going to give the 
mortal blow, discovered who he was. He stopped his arm» and 
said to his prostrate father» ^ The life which I received from 
^ you» this day I give you. Let me not meet you again; for now 
*^l owe you nothing.'* Charlevoix» letter xxi. p. 89. 

(f) Justin says of the Scythians» Justice is cultivated in that 
country» more through the disposition of the people, than by 
declaratory laws. Juatitia gentiM ingeniia cultUj non Ugibtu. 
Justin, b. ii. cb. 3. l*he same writer adds. It is altogether 
astonishing that natural instinct should teach a savage race. 
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wlMt neither moral wisdonii nor the precepts of pliiloiophfy 
could establkh in Greece. £leguit manners yielded to onin- 
structed nature. Ignorance of yice did more among barbarians 
than all the boasted sjrstems of a polished nation. Prwmu ui 
udmiraHle videatur^ hoc ilii9 naturam dare^ qund Grstci longd 
kmftUntium doctrrnd^ ftnece/uitque. fiidlowfikorum cotueqtd ne^ 
gueuta^ etdto&fue mwrtB intuitu barbarim coUatUme wfierari* 
Ihnio fUtf in iUUfir<i/kit vUiontm igmraHOf piam in Am cog» 
nitio virhui9. Justin» lib* ii. s. 3. 

Sbctiom XX. 
(a) Senecsi dn the subject of training a youth in the way he 
is to foUowi saysi if he was bom in Germany» he >vould, even 
in his infiincy, brandish his little javelin. In another worici 
he mentions the promptitude of the German mind; the loTe 
of arms, to which they are born and bred; their patience and 
firmness under every hardship; and their neglect of all cover* 
ing for their bodies, while they have no retreat to shelter them 
from the inclemency of the weather. Seneca, epist. xxxvl. 
and» De Ira^ lib. i. s. 11. Charlevoix describes the American 
children wallowing in dirt, and reared in the same manner as 
the German infiuits, without the help of a nurse; a circum- 
stance mentiontd by Tacitus, fiir the sal^e of glancmg obliquely 
atthe ftshion that prevailed with the Roman matrons, who 
committed their children to nurses and Greek servants. For 
more of this, see the Dialogue concerning Oratory j s. 39. 

(6) The age of manhood seems to liave commenced at the 
end oi their twelfth year. Stout and well-grown boys were 
capable of bearing arms, in a country where the soldier was 
equipped with light armour. Hence King Theodoric says. It 
is absurd that the young men, who are fit for military service, 
should be deemed incapable of conducting themselves. Valour 
fixes the age^of manhood. He, who is able to pierce the foe, 
ought to combat every vice. See Cassiodorus, £fii9t, 1. Mon* 
tesquieu observes, that Childebert II. was fifteen years old, 
when Gontram his unde declared him to be of full age. *f I 
"^ have piit,'* he said, ^ this javelin in your hands^ to inform 
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<< fiHif Ihaft I «M)v iMigB the kiAgdom Co y^ 
tnrM^ to lh«. 9amaMff ^ You tee thst ChildDbert b a mADi 
*<obey hiiiu" MontfsquieQ «ddsi thftti by the RipuarittQ laws» 
«t tbo oad of fifteen fcara the ebility of beariog anas and the 
9^ of jSADhood went together. The youth had then aoqaired 
the eueog^ of body that was requiiite for h» defeike ia 
oembat Amonget the Bui^;iiiidiaDt, who medeuBe of the 
jttdtciary combat the youth was of full age at fifteen. When 
the armour of the Franks was light» fifteen might be deemed 
the age of discretion. In succeeding times heavy armour came 
into usC) and then the term of mincNrity was enlarged. SUdrii 
^Xewt, b. xxviii. ch. S« sad 37. 

(e) G«aar gives the same account The young men who 
are net aoquslnted with the union of the seizes» till the age of 
twenty» are highly ipplauded. Qui dtuduime ttttfutSerf pet'- 
wmmrrHfitj f M xu mm kUer 9U09 feruni laudem: koc a& 9t4Uu* 
f««, aH Tare*» nenw^que cm^rmati fniuau. Intra amwm vera 
vigedmum/mmtut noHtiam AaduU»e in tutfiwmiM HbefU rthUM. 
J^ BtU. GmU. lib. vL s. 20. 

(«f) Tacitus uses the words» fiare^ voHd^pu «iscenfitr» thai 
is» they are married equal and robust Brocier «nderstanda 
the exptwssion as applying to the equsli^ of conditionat or « 
m^rrt^^ among persons of equal rank; and he cites laws 
from the German code» annexing penalties to those of boA 
sesKS who marry persons of inferior rank. But the equally 
here intended by Tacitus seems fimn the coatevt to bo no 
other than maturity of years ia the ceatracting perties» Tlie 
distinctions of rank» which took place among the Franks 
in Gaul» w^e unknown to the Genaan tribes in their own 
country. 

(r) We fad In ClMrlevoix, tha^ thoui^ it be true that there 
is no nation ia the w<»ld where the feaude sex is more des* 
p&sed» it is equally true that the children beloag to the moUier 
only» and the father is always held as a stranger to his off* 
spring» while, at the same time» he is reapoctedais tbo maater 
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•f llie triMn. Cbarlevoix» letter xis. I» some fM»ef Ask and 
AfricAi filiation was reckoned from the mother only, perkape 
because in those oountries the real fether was equivocaL 
Among the German» there was not the same room fer 
jeahmsy. It ia tniet that the woman convicted of adulterf waa 
shorn of her locks» and driven out of the village} bat still 
marriage was deemed a sacred inatitutieny and oonjugjal 
ideiity was a female virtue throughout the oationr The 
women reared their infiuits at their breast, and trusted no- 
thing to nurses or servants. The husband hunted, or lounged 
fay the fire-side in stupid apathy. He dwek in one hut wkh 
his finnily; but he valued them no more than if they wero all 
assembled by accident, and for his offspring he felt no soli* 
eitude. Filial affection was, by consequence» fixed on the 
mother. Add to this the respect» nothing short ef venerstie% 
which was paid to the sex ^ aU the different tribes^ These 
considerations may account for the affection of the maleitial 
uncle for his sbter's children. It was for this reason» saps 
Montesquieut that the early French lustoriana dwell so much 
on the affection of the kings of the Franks for their sistersi 
and the sisters' children. By the Salic law» the sister of the 
mother was preferred to the fether's sister^ and» when a 
wcunan became a widow, she fell under the guardianship of 
dte female relations of her deceased husband. Moreoveiv 
when a man was guilty of homicide, the law allowed him to 
deliver up his whole substance» and his relations were to 
make good the deficiency. In that case, after the fethert 
mother» and brother» the sister of the mother Woe to pay» as if 
that was the tenderest tie. We read in Gregory of Tours, b.. 
viii. ch. IB and 30, the rage of Gc^ram at Levigild's ill treat-- 
ment of Ingunda, his niece: a war was carried on by Childe>- 
bert her brother to revenge the injury done to his sist^. 
^fii qf LowM^ h* xviii. ch. 33. The seeds of these several 
customs among the Franks are plainly seen in the Qerma» 
manners. 

(/) Thus we see that» by custom (the unwritten law of the 
Germans^ the females were excluded froni the succesmon 
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to th€ lands of their deceased father. What those lands wete 
is clearly explained bj Montesquieu. While the Franks^ he 
says, lived in their own country, their whole stock consisted 
of slaves, herds of cattle, horses, arms, and accoutrements. 
Lands for cultivation were assigned to them hy the state for a 
year only, and after that time it was resumed by the public. 
What then were the lands to which the male issue succeeded^ 
Every hut or cabin had a precinct of ground, and that was the 
estate that descended td the sons, or went in the male line. 
It was called Salic land, because the mansion of a German 
was called S^al, and the space inclosing it Salbac^ the home- 
stead.' When the Frauks issued from their own country, and 
gained possessions in Gaul, they still continued to give to 
their new settlements the name of Salic land; and hence, the 
law of the Franks that regulated the course of descent, was 
called the Salic law. Rapin has left us an elaborate disser- 
tation on the subject He takes notice of two different editions 
of the Salic law; but the last, it seems, is not correct. From 
the former, Rapin states six rules of succession to land pro- 
perty. 1 . If a man dies without issue, his father or his mother 
•hall inherit 3. If be leaves neither &ther nor mother, his 
brother or his rister shall succeed. 3. If there is no surviving 
brother or sister, the nster of his mother shall be entitled. 
4 If the mother has left no sister, the sister of the father 
shall succeed. 5. If the fether has left no sister, the next re- 
lation of the male line shall have the estate. 6. No part of the 
Salic land shall pass to the females; but the whole inheri- 
tance descends to the male line, that is, the sons shall be 
entitled to the succession. Rapin has entered into a long dis- 
cussion, but Montesquieu was master of his subject, and with 
the brevity of Tacitus has ptoced the whole in the clearest 
light. The rule among the Germans in their own country 
was, that the Salic land should go to the sword, and not to 
the distaff. The daughters were excluded, because they pass- 
ed by marriage into other families. The Salic law was founded 
on the customs and manners of Germany. If the Deaher left 
children, the daughters were excluded, and the right of in- 
heritance rested in the sons. The well-known law of the 
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f micli mooftrchy» which excludes the female line from the 
succestion to the crown^ had its origin in the woods of Ger- 
many. It is true that, in process of time, the law of the 
Franks gave way to the civil law; and women, though incapa- 
ble of performing miliury duty, were allowed to succeed to 
fief», which, for that reason, were called improper fiefs. The 
Salic law lost its force in France, except as to the succes* 
sbn to the crown, in which respect it has remained inflexible 
from the earliest period of the monarchy to the present time. 
%iifii iifLaw9t b. xviii. ch. 23. See also Rapin's Dissertation. 

(jf) To be possessed of great wealth, by whatever means 
Acquired, and to be at the same time old without issue, gave 
the highest credit and importance to a Roman citizen. He 
was surrounded by flatterers, who paid their court, and with 
emulation sent handsome presents, in hopes of being mado 
testamentary heirs, or, at least, of obtaining a legacy. The 
advantages of this situation were such, that &thers often re- 
nounced their children, in order to^ enjoy the incense of 
adulation. Home was divided into two classes; the rich, who 
amused their followers with expectations; and the legacy- 
hunters, who panted for sudden riches. Seneca has drawn, as 
it were in miniature, a striking picture of the avaricious 
tqrcophant: he is a vulture, lying in wait for a carcase. FuHur 
€9ty cadaver exfiectat. Horace, Juvehal, and Martial, have 
made both ranks of men a subject of ridicule. See ^nnaiSf b 
iii. s. 35. 

Sbctios XXI. 

(a) In the rude state of society, before men had any notion 
of an umpire or magistrate to decide their differences, it was 
natural that every man should exercise a right to repel inju- 
ries from himself and his family. It was also natural that he 
should demand atonement from the wrong-doer. Resctntment 
is an active principle in the frame of man. In the minds of 
savages it inflamed a spirit of revenge. Their relations, their 
friends, and their clan, joined in the^ quarrel. Whole tribes 
waged war against each other forihe sake of an individual* 

Vol. V. 3 Y 
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Tfesofconsaagoimtfaiid the sentiments of soeiat alKeetion 
contributed to aggravate the mischief. Everf ru(k uncivilised 
state was filled with intestine broils. It was the pride of a Ger- 
man (and the same ma3r be seen among the sovap^s of Ame* ^ 
lica) to expect redress from the vigour of his own arm. 
He thought it infemouS) says Dr. Robertson, to give up to anc^ 
ther the right of determining what reparation he should accept) 
or with what vengeance he should rest satisfied. It is well 
known that in Britain when a man belon^ng to a particular 
tHbe or clan committed a murder, vengeance was pursued 
not only against the offender and his femily, but against the 
whole clan; and this spirit of revenge was distinguished by 
the name of deadly /tud, Durkig the short reign of King Ed^* 
mund) a law was passed forixdding the deadly feud, except 
between the relations of the deceased and the murderer him* 
self (See Hume's JHisi. App. i.); so late was it before men 
eould be taught to resign their natural rights for the sake of 
enjoying a surer protection under a regular government. And 
f et we see some rudiments of civil society among the ancient 
Ckrraans. They began to form an idea of a public interest in the 
preservation of the peace. We have seen in this tracts s. xii. and 
in the notes (tf) and (^ ), that a composition for offences was 
ffiade by a mulct of cattle, and that the king or chiefs of th<^ 
state received a fine for the violation of the public peace. The 
savage, who before that time depended on his own martial 
vigour» was willing to resign his resentment to the direction 
of the magistrate, and to receive a stated compensation. The 
spirit of revenge was appeased, and the deadly /end of course 
gave way to the new jurisdiction. 

(b) This compromise for manslaughter and other persond 
injuries had the happy effect of curbing the ferocity of a bar* 
barous race; but still the principle of the composition was a 
8atisfactl<m to the injured party. Avarice was called in to ap- 
pease revenge. A debt was supposed to be due for the 
crime committed, and this appears to have been established 
in the remotest ages. Homer mentions a composition for 
murder: 
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Ifabrdberbletd. 
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On juit Htonement we remit the deed. 
A sire the slaughter of his son forfpTess 
The price of blood discharg'd, the mard'rer lives. 

9thiriad,y.743. 



And agdn in the description of AchUlea's shield: 

There in the fomm swtrwi a namerotM tndn. 
The subject of debate» a towntnan slaim 
One pkadi tbe fine disehar g'd» which oBe denied. 
And bfyle the public and the laws decide. 

-- 18th Iliad, v. 577. 

This mode of composition for crimes and injuries was 
adopted bjr tbe various communities in Germany; but thdr 
descendants, after their irruption into Gaul, Italy, and Spain, 
still claimed the right of waging private war for private inju- 
ries. Hostilities contbued during a number of years, and the 
animosity of the contending parties laid a scene of blood. Char- 
lemagne endeavoured by a positive law to abolish the mischief; 
but the genius of one man was not sufficient to eradicate a 
custom so firmly established. See Robertson, Hut. qf Charles 
V. vol. i. p. 54. Some of the prices settled by the Salic law 
for a variety of offences may be seen in this tract, s. 13, note 
(ji). By the law of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, the price of the 
king's head, or hb wereoild, was fixed at 30,000 tbrinwu^ 
a species of coin whose value b uncertain. The price of the 
prince's head was 1 5,000 fhrimsaa; the bishop's or alderman's, 
8000; tbe sheriff's, 4,000; a thane's or clergyman's, 3,000; a 
ceorle's, 366. Hume's History^ App. i. To complete this sys- 
tem, it remained to compel tbe delinquent to pay, and the 
person injured to accept, a proper satisfaction. Thb point 
being once established, men resigned their savage rights of 
of revenge, and the civil magbtrate was enabled to preserve 
public order and tranquillity. And thus, says Blackstone, by 
tbe Irbh Brehon law, in case of murder, the brbbom, or 
judge, was used to compound between the murderer and the 
iijeods of the deceased, by causing the male&ctor to give uota 
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them, or the child or wife of htm that was sliin, a recompence» 
which the3r called an eriach. And in oar Saxoo laws (parti* 
cularly those of King Athelstan) the several wersoil»» for 
homicide are established in progressive order, from the death 
of the ceorle, or peasant, up to that of the king hiiii4R» In the 
laws of Henry I. we have an account of what other offences 
were then redeemable by wereoild, and what were not so. 
Blackstone, vol. iv. ch. 23. In process of time, when the civil 
union was better understood, and men saw that, by depositing 
their resentments in the hands of the state, their personal 
safety and their property could be better defended, crimes, 
were no longer considered as mere personal mjuiies, but were 
punished as offences against the good order and peace of the 
community. Revenge and personal satisfaction for the wrong 
committed were no longer the objects in view. The puUk 
justice of the community was found to be the best protection, 
and, in a regular but gradual progression, as succeeding gene- 
rations became more polished and enlightened, tha1| system of 
jurisprudence grew up, by which men find their lives, their 
liberty, and their property, sufficiently guarded. See an ac- 
count of the proceedings of the American savages in cases of 
murder, differing but little from the customs of the Germiuis, 
Eurofiean Settlements in America^ vol. i. p« 180 and 181. 

(€*) Tacitus is confirmed by Julius Caesar, who says, the 
laws of hospitality are inviolable among the Germans. Their 
visitors are sure of a cordial reception. Their houses are open 
to every guest. Book vi. s. 32. Lafitau informs us, that the 
laws of hospitality are held sacred by the savages of America. 
The guest, on his first arrival, never tells who he is, or whence 
he came, nor does the master of the house make any en» 
quiry. No time is lost in tiiat exchange of compliments so 
much cultivated by polished nations. The stranger, as soon 
as he enters the cabin, has his repast laid before him, and 
he uts down to it without ceremony. His account of him- 
self is always given after his meal, and sometimes at die end 
of four, six, or ten days. Maura dea Sauvagesj vol. ii. See an 
account of the European Settlements in America, vol. i. p. 
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nri. Momttquieu obtenres, tbftt hospitality flounshm most 
where the nuuinera arc rude and aimple. The spirit of com- 
merce may unite civilized nations» but individuals are not the 
more connected. Every thing in those countries has its price^ 
The sentiments of the heart» the social affections» and the vii^ 
tues bf humaaiqr are exchanged and bartered in a course of 
traffic Barbarians have little or no attention to their interest. 
^WnV ^Law%i b. xx. ch. 2. The Burgundian law imposed a 
faeon every man who refused his roof and fire-side to the 
coming guest; but the Salic law provided» that no man should 
harbour an atrocious criminaL 

Sbctxox XXII. 
(•) Contrivances for bathing in warm water occur in the 
books of almost all travellers in North America. The inha^ 
bitants q£ the south have recourse to lakes and rivers. Lafitau 
iirfbrms us, that the people of Peru and Mexico» living under 
the intense heat of the sun» as soon as they rise in the mom* 
ing» betake themselves» men and women* to the sea-side, 
where that advantage is near at hand, or to the nearest rivoTf 
and ^re exercise themselves in the water for a considerable 
time. Mmuri de9 SoMxvog^»^ voL i. p. 265. The severity of the 
winter towards the north requires the use of hot stoves. The 
Russians are remarkable for the same custom. Their vapour- 
baths, to which men and women resort promiscuously» and» 
after exciting a violent perspiration» go forth without any 
covering to roll in the snow» are described at length by hhbt 
la Chappe, in his account of his Journey through ^derkt fs 
TodoUki. 

{b) The manner in which the Ronians placed themselves at 
table» differed from most other nations. Three couches, called 
triclinia» wqfe ranged in order» but so as to leave the end of 
the table open for the approach of the servants. Three pef« 
sons lay, in effeminate luxury, on each of the couches; some- 
times four or five. Horace mentions foun 

Sxpe tribus Icctis videas ccenare quaternoit. 
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€ioerO| in Pisoiieii^ sajrs, thens was nothkig io hb house 
neat or elegant. Five Greeks, and often moce* lay crowded on 
one couch. JVt^l afiud hunc iauiutn^ nUdl Hegan*. Grr^Bci qund 
4iifiati in ieciuUs^ aafie /tlures, Tacitus seems never to be bet- 
ter pleased, than when he has opportunity of possidg an ob- 
lique censure on the manners of the Romans. Accordingly 
we find, that the Germans in a more manly way seated them- 
selves each at his own table. That this was the primitive cus- 
tom of remote ages, appears frequently in Uomer; and Virgil, 
his great imitator, says, 

Hx sacrit sedes epulis; hie arjete cxso 
Perpetuis soliti patres consider mensis. 

.*neid. vji, V. 175. 

This was their temple, this their court of state; 
Here at their sacred feast the fathers sat 

Pitt's Vjbgil. 

(c) The same love of liquor, with all its consequential mis- 
chiefs, have been observed by all travellers among the savage 
tribes of America. Charlevoix says, the avarice of the French 
iiealers introduced drunkenness among them, and that in the 
streets of Montreal, husbands, wives, Others, mothers, bro- 
thers and sisters were frequently seen, in a state of intoxica- 
tion, worrying one another with their teeth, like so many 
enraged wolves. Charlevoix, Journal qf a Voyage to Mnh 
America^ letter viii. See also the Eurofiean Settiementa in 
America^ vol. i. p. 169. To suppress the evil consequences of 
intoxication among the Franks, the Salic law ordained, that 
if a man were killed at a convivial meeting, in company with 
five or seven, the survivors should convict one as the offender, 
or jointly pay the composition for hb death. Tit. De Honti» 
ctdUa in Convivio factia, 

(d) Lipsius says, that, when he read Xenophon's account of 
the Persians {Cyrofntdiaj lib. viii.), he was struck with the 
wonderful conformity of the eastern nations to the manners of 
the ancient Germans. See the Speech of Civilis in a sacred 
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grovBt irheti all were warm with liquor. Hi9t, b. ir. a. 14. 
Plutarch, in bis Symflosiac», b. vii. qu. 9, observes, that it 
was the custom of the Greeks, as well as the Persians, to 
debate of state affairs at their convivial meetings. He refers 
to a passage in Homer^ where Nestor advises Agamemnon 
to prepare a feast, and then hear the ablest counsellor. For 
this Pluurch gives a reason: There is, he says, a wineless 
drunkenness excited by anger, malice, ambition, and other 
turbulent passions; but wine rather overcomes the bad affec^ 
tions, and stirs and agitates the generous emotions of the 
heart. Among the American savages, when any business of 
consequence is transacted, they appoint a feaat upon the occa* 
rion, of which almost the whole tribe partakts» Buiyfieafi 
9ittitment9 in Americay toI. i. p. IT8. 

Sscrro» XXIIL 

(a) PHny the elder observes, that the Egypilana had their 
intoxicating liquor distilled from grm, which their country 
produced In gneat abundance. But while the Eanli thOQght^ 
that she was yielding large crops of com, the wit of man, ever 
ingenious in new modes of vice, derired the art of making 
even water an intoxicating liquor. Heu^ mira vMorum eolertia! 
ifwentvm est guemadmodum aqua quogue inebriaret. Mtt. HtBt. 
lib. xiv. 8. 29. 

(^)What Tacitoa calls lac coneretum^ coagulated milk, 
Caesar csHa by the nmne of cheese. Major fiars vietu» eorum 
lactcyet caseoy et came contisHt, Be Beli, Gail, lib. vi. s. 31. 
PHny the elder wonders^ that a race of men, who lived so 
mueH on milk, had not the skill to make cheese. They con« 
verted It into a kind of whey and butter, and used it as an un« 
gnent. Mtt. Hut. b. xi. a. 96. Sidoniua ApoIllnarf% in a little 
poem on the Germans, tells us, that they made use of butter 
to oil their hair. 

lafiMdtiiit aoada co 
<0 T^^ refiMments of tlie. cttiioary science were oatoown 
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lo theXxermans. Pomponiua Mela says, that %hty M OD die 
raw fi^sh of animals, either recently killed^ or aiter it was 
poiinded in the hide by their feet and hands to some degree 
€i softness. See Mela, b. iii. ch. 3. The Romans, on the coq* 
trary, studied the pleasures of the ubie, and luxury was m 
such Togue, that, as we are told by Pliny, the price of a tri« 
umph was not too much for a good cook. The man who by 
bis exquisite skill could enable his master to eat up his for- 
tune, was in the highest request. Cofui triumfiAorum /iretm 
flarabvnturi vmUuMque firo/ie jum mortaH$ icsHnmtur fUurUf 
fttam qui fieritimmk cenman dommi mergit. PUn* lib. ix. s« 17« 
Slatius, in an elegant poem, giving an account of the manner 
in which he passed a night with a friend, says, they had im 
ftshionable dishes, no rarities from distant cUmates» and no 
wines of an age to vie with consuls of ancient date. Wretched 
they, who know they difference between the Phasian bird and 
tlie crane of Rhedop^; who can tell what kind of goose has 
the fau^st liver; why the Tuscan boar exceeds the Urabrian; 
and OB whkh coast may be found the best bed of oystersl 
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Hauumus, sat epulas dlverso a «ole petitas* 
Vinsque perpetuis zvo certantia fastis. 
Ah! miseri, quos nosse juvat quid Phaaidos ales 
Uistat ab hybemi Rhodopes gnie; quis tnaji^ anser 
£xta ferat; cor Thuscus aper generosior Umbro; 
Lubrica qai recubant conehylia moUias algi. 

Stat. Svl v. lib. iv. poem. 4 

Ftoms relates, that the Qmbcians, after their expedidoa 
over the Alps, lost aU their ferodty by the use of bread, meat 
dressed at the fire, and the delicioua wines of Italy; and, l^ 
consequence, were more easily defeated by Muins* noruA» 
b, iii. ch. 3. 

{d) Thus we know, that the Eun^ieans, when they settled 
in North America, soon found it their interest to supply the 
natives with spirituous liquors. They waged a war of gin and 
braiM^agttnsttfae variotts tribes, some of wUeh have been 
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subdued, and others idiBost totallf extirpated, by dieir owb 
drunkenness. See Charlevoix, letter viu. The same writer 
iays, that a savage, being asked by a Freech officer what he 
thought the brandy, which he loved so much, was made o( 
gave for answen << It is made of tongue» and hearts; for when 
« I have drunk it, I fear nothing, and I talk like an angel/' 
Letter xxi. p. 83. 

SscTio» XXIV. 
(e) Public exhibitions cost the Athenians more than their 
wars. At Rome the expense was enormous, and the proiession 
of a player was so profitable^ that, acoording to Pliny, Roacius 
gained annuaUy a sum almost incredible. In the luxury of the 
times that Mlowed, immense fortunes were ac<^red by the 
public performers. 

(b) The rage for gaimng, iRfhich has been observed among 
barbarians in almost every quarter of the globe, may be ac* 
counted for without much difficulty. The life of a savage is 
passed in war, in hunting, fishing, and in scenes of plunder and 
rapine. When that employment no hunger calls for his exer- 
tions, he sinks down in listless indolence. The ordinary oc- 
currences of the day have nothing to rouse bis faculties. Tired 
of himself and of langmd apathy, he wants some object to ex- 
<^^ and agitate his passions. Gaming answers this purpose. 
Every thing is put to the decision of chance; hope and fear 
succeed each other; and joy and rage, and pleasure and disap- 
pointment, excite the strongest emotions of the soul* The 
danger of losing his whole stock, and even his liberty, re- 
lieves the savage from the oppression under which he labour* 
ed. *The deeper the play, the more his passions are alutned; 
loid that inward conffict, that agitation of the mind, is the in 
centive that makes him delight in games of chance. Broder 
quotes a remarkable passage from St. Ambrose, who gives a 
fively picture of a barbarous people engaged at play. The 
Huns, he says, a fierce and warfike race, are always subject to 
a set of usurers, who lend them what they want for the pur- 
poses of gaming* They live without Ittws^jmd^ yet ob^ die 

Vol. V. 2 Z 
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laws of ^cc.' S^ turn unc Ugibua vivantf ales 9oUw legibm o6e- 
dire. St. Ambrose adds, that when the unsuccessful gamester 
has lost his all» be sets his liberty^ and even hts Ufe> upon a 
«ngle cast) and is accounted infamous if be does not pay his 
debts of honour. Upon this, principle a person well known to 
the Roman emperor, suffered death at the command of the 
winner. Lafitau has an entire chapter concerning the love of 
play among the savages of America. He describes their man- 
ner of supplying the want of dice, by forming the bones of 
animals to a ooovenient size, with six faces, but two larger 
than the rest, one of them bUck, and the other of a pale yel- 
low hue. One half of a village f^ys against the other, and 
often village against village. They hazard all they have» and 
frequently retire stark naked in the deep snow and rigour of 
the winter. They even stake their liberty, and go willingly 
into servitude. Lafitau cites Father Labat to prove the same 
custom among the negroes of Africa. Mteurt dea Sauvoffea^ 
Tol. ii. p. 338 to 359. See also Charlevotx, vol. u. p. 12 and 
13. Dr. Robertson says, the same causes which so often prompt 
persons in civilized life to have recourse to this pastime, ren- 
der it the delight of the savage. Both run with transport to 
whatever is interestmg enough to stir and agitate.their minds. 
Hence the Americans, who at other times are so indifferent, 
ao phlegmatic, so silent, and animated with so few desires, as 
soon as they engage at play, become rapacious, impatient, 
noisy, and almost frantic with eagerness. Their furs, their do- 
mestic utensils, their clothes, their arms are staked at the 
gaming-table: and when all is lost, high as their sense of in- 
dependence is, in a wild emotion of despair or hope, they will 
ofiton riak their personal liberty upon a single cast. HUt, of 
Amerka, vol. ii. p. 303 and 303. The love of play and dice is, 
midoubtedly, a passion of great antiquity, and will not easily 
be eradicated. A writer in Churchill's Vojrages says, he went 
to St. Cosmo, half a league from Mexico, to see the house 
and gardens of Don John de Vargas; the first finely finished, 
> and the second full oS fountains. This gentleman keeps his 
coach and six, spends aix thousand pieces of eight a year, 
wtthout any otter revenue but what he has firon cards and 
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dice. On K>nie raghts he wins thirty tlicNitaiid faeces of eight. 
Charchiirs Voymgf^ vol. iv. {>. 508. Have not such pertons 
been heard of in Europe, and in modem times? St. Ambrose, 
m tlie tract quoted above» assigns the reason: Dice haTe their 
lawi, which the coorta of justice cannot conquer, ffabeietaiea 
•tiat Ufesj qwi9 jura fori mon tohmni. See Senftlebius, De Alea 
Veterumy^, 14. 

Sbctioh XXV. 
(a) See in Tacitus {jituiaUy b. xiv. s. 43) an account of Pe- 
danius Secmdus, who had fourscore servants in his family» 
with specific names for their several departments. This was 
called Ims city establishment, familia urdana. In the country 
the Remans had liieir raral slaves under different appella- 
Uons. In Germany the slaves were praedial servants, not in- 
deed «t liberty, but annexed to the soil, gM^ adtrifitu Their 
condition, Bretier observes, was the same as that of the vai- 
iMds, or suvs, who, a few centuries ago, were so numerous - 
in every part of Europe. The German conquerors, in imitation 
of the Romans, Ind tkm real slaves, while thoae who remain- 
ed in a state «f rural missaiage were called 1.1D1. This disUnc- 
<3on Sfppeain m the Si^i.10 law, tit. xxx. See in Speiman's 
<2lMMiry, tkle Vittcmua, Villenage was a species of tenure 
manifestly derived iron the Gcrmaas. 

(Jbi) A composition was paid for homicide; but still, it seems, 
« man /ndgfhl till ihis slave with impunity. The Se:lic law 
provided afterwards, tet he who killed the slave of anothery, 
was' obligei to pay n certain fine, and the expence of the 
ettit« 

(c) The «lave nt Rome, when manumitted, was called 
utRKKTi», end his descendants were libkrtihi. In process 
of dme, when the Fra^s, in their new possessions, became 
apquainted with money, the ceremony of enfranchisement 
was periormed hy striking out of the slave's hand a psna&ius, 
and from that ciroumstaiice the freedman was called oena- 
HiATUs. Their rank, however, was little higher than that of a 
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slave; and bf Xhe Ripuaria» kw^ th. Wii^lfx 4, if a ^edmati 
died without isaae, his fortune went to the pubiic treasury. 

(d) A« often as an oiipertunity offers, Tacitus has an eye to 
the manners of his own country. He glances, in this place, at 
Pailas, Narcissus, Icelus, and others of that description, who» 
under Claudius, Nero, and Gaiba, rose to the first eminence 
in the state. The tyranny of such men was a galling yoke to 
every liberal mind. Nerva, Trajan, and the Antonines, never 
transacted any kind of public buuness by tlie intervention of 
their freedmen. We are told that Adrian, seeing one of hb 
slaves walking, with a £Eimiliar air, between two senators, 
ordered a person to go directly and give the impudent fellow 
a box on the iaee, with this monition, ^ Learn more respect 
<< for those, to whom you may be transferred as a .slave." 
Tacitus informs us, that Agricoia never suffered his slaves or 
freedmen to play the part of agents in the affairs (^ his admi- 
mstration. See Lfft ^fAgrkola^ s. 19. It is observed by Mon- 
tesquieu {BfdHt ^ Law9y b. xv. ch. 18.), that the freedmen 
under the emperors paid their court to the weaknesses of 
their masters, and then taught them to reign by their vkes, 
not their wtues. It is remarkable that the same abuse of 
power that prevailed at Rome under the worst of the empe- 
rors, was alsip felt in those parts of Giermai^) where monar- 
chy and despotism were established. » 

(e) We have here four distinct rank^ the nobles» the men 
of ingenuous Urth, the freedmen» and the slaves. In GauI, 
according to Cassar, there were two principal orders of men, 
the druids and the nobles, the common people being little 
better than slaves. Book vi. s. 13. The Franks, in imitation 
of their German ancestors, had four classes of men; their 
nobles, their ingenuous, tbdr Lini, and their slaves; and this, 
Montesquieu observes, is clearly proved by the composition 
for offences proportioned to the different ranks of the several 
complainants. Sftirit of /^w#, b. xxx. ch. 25. See Memoiree 
4c ^Acad. de9 Belle* Lettresy yol. xxxTii. p. 541. 
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Sbctiov XXVI. 
(«) The pnctsce of laying «mt mamj at eiorbitMit interest» 
and exttctiog pajrmeDt with, harth teverity» was an ancient 
grievance at Home, and a perpcioai .cause of clamour and 
aedition. Laws, it b true, were made at varidNis times to sup* 
press the mischief; but tlM»e laws were eluded, because, as 
Tkcitiis says, the public good gave way .to private emplument. 
See AimaiBf b. vi. s. 16, and note (a). 

(6) The crkies make it a question, whether it should be fier 
vieet or fier vteea. But whether we understand that the Ger- 
mans cnldvatedthe lands by turns, or renwived to diffisrent 
places, the <KflRsrence does not aeem to be material. It is, 
liowlBver, aseertained by Cmaar, that the inagisbrates portioned 
out yearly to every canton or iamilf a quantity of land in what 
part of the country they thought proper, and in the next year 
removed to some other spot. Many reasons are asugned for 
this practice; lest, seduced by habit and continuance, they 
should learn to prefer tillage to war; I%st n desire of enlarging 
their possessions should prevail, and prompt; the stronger to 
expel the weaker; lest they should beomie curiiNis in their 
buildings, in order to guard i^^st the extremes of heat and 
cold; lest avarice should get footing among them; and» in 
fine, to preserve eontent^ient and equaninMty among the 
people, when they find theii possesMens nothing inferior to 
those of the most powerful. De BeiL CkUL lib. yi. s. 21. See 
Duncan's Caesar, b. viv s. SO.F . Horace describes the Scythians 
wandering, in like manner, feom place to place, and never 
decupying the same spot for more than « aingleyesr. 

Csmpettres melius Seyth«» 
Qper^Un plsusUss vsgas rite trahtmt domoe, 

Vivuat» et rigtdi Get»» 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas 

Fruges et Cererem ferunt« 
Nee cultura placet longior annuS. 

L)b.tii.ode34 



(c) In the first ages of the world, die year was di8ting:oished 
by wo ishlMons eiiljr. Moses mentiims seed-dme and harvest, 
summer femd winter. Oene9Uj eh. yiu. fo process of time, the 
e)certkitis of industry marked out other periods; but all that 
the Qermana wanted of the canh was oom and grain, and» 
the harvest being over, th^y bad no fruits to expect in 
autumn. Broker «aya, the Germans aa this day have nodis* 
tinct word in their language for the amumnal season. The 
term that satisfies them is hkrbst, harvest. Beyond that 
period, the ancient Germans knew no prodnctioiis of the 
earth, having neither orchorda nor fruit«trees; and acceedingly 
the Anglo-Saxon language has no name for autmnn. That 
word in Engliah was borrowed from the Latin. Th»f(M i/tht 
^eqf b a paraplirastieal expiessien, denotbg that season of 
the year by the decsy of namre, not by the maturity of her 
fltiits. 

SneTtow XXVII. 
(o) Tli<e simplieiqr of the Germans is i^laoed by Tacitus, «s 
often as the occasion permits, in direct contraat to Roman 
luxury and magfidficence* Piiny rehitea, that CsscilterClatt'- 
tHus laidoms ordered for Imiself a pompons funeral, wtnch 
xMt a sum almost incredible. Book xxxii. And the same 
atithor says, that Arabia does not produce in a whole year the 
quantity df i|plce consomed by Nero at the funeml of Po^Mea. 
Book xii. The Romans kn*iH> w ed their auperlttoua pomp 
ftom the eastern nations, and paiticularly imn the Persians, 
who did not bum the dead boifios^ bnt ^posited them, in 
sepulchres of saporb stntetvre, -where ^btg$ heaped an im- 
mense quantity of spices, and a profusion of rich ornaments. 
Plutarch mentions at the faneral of Sflla two hundred and ten 
plates of exquisite spices, and the hni^;es of' SyHa and Ids 
lictor constructed with frankincense and cinnamon. The fol- 
lowing lines in Lucan, describing the last honours paid by 
Cornelia to the remains of Pompey the Great, happily illus- 
trate the custom of the Romans: 
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CoUef^t Testes nuseriqueiQsig^a Mapii» . 
Armaque, et impressss avro, quas gesserat oUm» . 
Exuviaa, pictasque togas, velamina summo 
Ter conspecta Jovi, funestoque intulit igni. 

PHARSAL.rib. ix. V. 175. 

T6 har loi*d*s shade she builds a ftniVal pile» 
And decks it proud with maay & noble ^M>il, 
There shone his arms with antique gold inlsid» 
There the rich robea» which she herself had made; 
The relics of bis past victorious days 
Now this his latest trophy serve to raise. 
And in one common flame together blaze. 

Rows, b. Ix. ▼. 2M. 



} 



(b) The things which a German Takied most» were hisarma 
and his horse. These were added to the funeral pile, with a 
persuasion that the deceased would have the same delight in 
his new state of existence. Hence the same custom in almost 
every quarter of the globci particularly in the northern parts 
of Europe. It is true that Tacitus does nol «spre«ly tell ua 
that the Germans believed in the immcatalily of the aoul; but 
in sect. 39» we find, that they had a conception of a Supreme 
God, the Governor of the world; regnator (tmnium Detu^ cetera 
ULbjecta atfue fiarenHa, And «ince it is evident, that the Ice- 
landic mythology attributed to the Deity Infinite power, 
boundless knowledge, and incorruptible justice; since it ap- 
pears that they did not allow the Divinity to be represented 
under any corporeal form, nor to be confined within the in* 
closure of walls; and since they were taught to offer up their 
adoradon in woods and consecrated forests; it may be fairly 
inferred from that striking coincidence in the religious opi- 
moAs of both nations, that the belief of a future state was part 
of the Gei*man creed. See Northern Antiqtdtiei^ ch. v. We 
read, that in the tomb of Childeric, king^ of the Franks, his 
spear, his sword, with bis other warlike weapons, and even 
his horse's head, were found in his tomb. An human skull 
was also discovered, supposed to be that of his faithful fol- 
lower. See Montfaucon, Les Monumena de la Monarchic Frati" 
foiscy torn. i. p. 10. Lafitau, Charlevoix, and other travellei*s, 
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describe the same notioiM of a fiiture state^ and the same 
funeral ceremonies, among the savages of America. Dr. 
Robertson says, as thef imagine that departed spirits begin 
their career anew in the world whither they are gone, they 
bury, together with the bodies of the dead, their bow, their 
arrows, and other weapons used in hunting or war; they deposit 
in their tomb the siuns or stuffs of which they make garments, 
Indian com, venison, domestic utensils, and whatever is reck- 
oned among the necessaries in their simple mode of life. 
X9t, qfjimericay vol. iL b. 4. See also Eurofiean Settlement 9 
tf America^ vol. i. p. 183. Virgil describes a funeral ceremony 
exactly similar to that of the Germans. 

At pius JSneas ingenti mole sepalchrum 
Imponit» suftqae arina viro» remumque tubamque. 

^NEiD.Ub. vi. V. 233. 

This done, to solemnize the warrior's doom. 
The pious hero rais'd a lofty tomb. 
The tow'rtng top his weU-known ensigns bore. 
His jurms, his ooce loud trump and tap'ring oar. 

Pitt's Vibgiv 

(r) Sentiments of a similar kind occur in Seneca, and, per- 
haps, the disdnguishmg critic may trace some resemblance In 
the expression. A year, he says, is allowed to female grief, 
not with intent that the whole time should be so employed, 
but that it should not be protracted longer. No time is pre- 
scribed to the men, because none is proper. Annum fmndnu 
ad lugendum conatituere majore§y non ut tanuUu lugerent^ Med 
ne diutiua: virU nullum legitimum tempua eat^ quia nullum 
honeatum. Epist. 64. In another place, he says, Our ancestors 
did not fori>id grief and mourning, but they fixed the bounds; 
observing a just mean between the tenderness of affection 
and the rules of reason: they wisely said, Feel regret for your 
friends, but conquer it. Majorea noatri non firohibuerunt luc' 
tua^ aed fiuerunt: optimum inter fiietatem et rtttionem temfiera^ 
mentum eatf etaentire deuderitun^ et ofiflrimert. De Comol. cap^. 
15. He talks in another place of birds and other anlmds that 
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IdV^ tfietl* foiin^ with ardent afTection; But their love dies 
t^th their offspring. This, he says, does not become a man: 
let hlfii cotftinae to^ remember, biit let him cease to grieve. 
Mirhifii»9t fittkeve^H^ liigere dennat, Epist. 99. The same 
Hkle has taken place' among the American savages. Lafitau 
obsetVe^, that the wotneh vent* their grief in songs of bitter 
Ismeiiftaticfri, and fiood of tears;' but the men consider that 
eiccea's as a tireakneiis beneath their dignity. They sit in pen- 
sife' silence, and grieve ihwardly; sensible of their loss, but 
not unmanned by tenderness. The author of the Euro/iean 
Setilements in America says, the women lament the loss with 
!^tt6r' cries, and the nfiost hidebus howlihgsy intennixed with 
ilbtrgs, whleti celebrate the great actionfs of tlie deceased, and 
tfrOflie of his atiees^ors. 1* he mien mourn iti a less extravagant 
tfidriher: HWbfi&dH SettlemehU iii Jniericay vol. i. p. 183. ' 

SWc^ibH Ttxviii: 

' (iO^ Wfe fiW^ rf6W coftie to what may be called' the second 
piift of this Tf^Utrists'i The author has t^keh a survey of the 
gf^tie^'nifttiher^, ahd he' now proceeds to give a distinct ac- 
Cdtl^t of thtt severer ^iiXt^ that occupied tlie various divisions 
rf' the' <i6Utili*y. ii had been observed (s. i. note a\ that the 
tft^p^f 1alid LdWef^Gerniahy, whkh' lay oh the side of Gauli 
^tUa CUthM^ftay islnottiomprised in this'inquiiy. It' is Oer- 
Oltiiny beyottd'thte' BfhinfeV CS^H-Wianic Itiramrienana^ that the au- 
thor ititifitadi tO desfcrtbfeV tfebegins his chWt near the head 
«Jf^the' ItMti^, aiid' fi)libW& dbwft the current of that river to it? 
iir^UtH, Wh'6i^ ir dPscli'arges itself into the Cferman Ocean. 
ihftixa that plae6'hepi*6ceeds eastward along the coast of the 
^itte to* the' t^istufa, oi^ the Wcissel. Tacitus accedes to 
t% f^ibtOtt of 'Jfutiu^ Cfae'sar, wlib says; that forknerly the 
6SiiiId' etb'^^di&d^ the' (Germans in military fame, often made 
Wa:^ upbrt'thl^ttt, afid^ abouAding in people, sent several colo-^ 
fAkU dttif thW Rbih'6. Accordiiigly t^e AS^olc Js took possession ' 
df^the f^t^ pl^itfs in the lieigbbourhodd of* the llercynian 
forest, known to Greek writers by the name of Orcinia. i^iiey 
were distinguished by their bravery, and no less remarkable 
tUllti tHr GiiTrntuAT fbi^thiftif poverfy, theif abstinence» and la- 
Voi,. V. 3 A 
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borions way of life^ Ca&sar, De BelL Gall, lib. vi. sk 2$. It is 
worthy of notice, that Tacitus calls C^sar the most respecta- 
ble of authors, sumbius auctorum, and, yet^ in some instances» 
differs from bim. It is therefore reasonable to concludes that 
whenever a variance arises between them^ Tacitus did npt 
wilfully seek occasion to contradict a writer of great authority. 
IMany years had passed since Caesar threw his bridge over the 
Rhine; the Romans had penetrated farther into the heart of 
the coimtry; new channels of information were opened, and 
time had, probably, wrought many changes. • 

(d)The Hi^rcynian Forest, according tp Caesar's account» 
was about nine days journey in breadth; that being the onljr 
way of computing it, as the Germans were ignorant of the, use 
of measures. \t began from the confines of the Helvetians* the 
Nemetes, and Rauraci, and extending towards the Danubet 
reached the territory of the Dacians; and, turning thence from 
the banks of the river, covered a vast tract of country. Num- 
bers travelled six days into this forest^ yet no one pretended 
to have reached the farthest limit. Caesar, De Bell. Gall, lib. 
yi. s. 24. Pliny the elder, who had been in Germany, gives a 
a description of this prodigious forest, lib. xvi. s. 2. Gronovius 
and other commentators say, that the German yrard is Hir(^ 
senwmldi importing the forest of stags. The Romans softened 
the barbarous sOund to their own medium, by calling it ffer^ 
cynia Silva. It is now cut down in many places, or parcelled 
out into woods, which go by particular names, such as the 
Black Forest; La Forit de Hartz. Sqme of the woods in Bo^ 
hemia are supposed to be a remnant of the Hercynian forest* 
The Helvetians inhabited or^inally what is now called Swit- 
zerland, with a wide tract of country extending towards Ljoga. 
The time when they migrated into (xermany cannot now be 
ascertained. It is known, however, that they settled in Ger- 
many near the Hercynian forest, and occupied the country now 
called Suabia, between the Rhine, the Mapnus, or the IJ^^iOj 
and the Blacl^ Forest. ^ 

(c) The Boians were originally a p^ple Qf Gaujijt bordering 
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•n the HeWetians, in the countiy now called the tiourbofi- 
nob. The time of their migration into Germany cannot be 
fixed with preciuon. Livy mentions a colony of Gauls sent into 
Germany in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus.' He says, that 
Ambigatusy king of the Bituriges, who reigned over the Celtae» 
being the third part of Gaul, sent his sister^s son Sigovesus 
into the Hercynian Forest, in order to discharge a redundant 
multitude from bis own dominions, which, at that time, were 
greatly over-peopled. Book ▼. a. 34. It is mo^t protmble that 
the Boians and Helvetians joined in that expedition. La Blet- 
terie is of opinion that the Boians occupied part of what is now 
called Bohemia. He says, the old German term heim or 
iktim signifies habitation, and thence the French derived 
hameau; and the compound word Boioh^mum was the hdHta» 
Htm qf the Btdaiu, We read in Velleius Paterculus (Hb. ii, 4; 
109.) that Boiohemum was the name of the country occupied 
by Maraboduus. In the reign of Augustus Czsar the B^ians^ 
expelled by the Marcomanni, retired towards the Danute»^ 
where their territory was called Boiaria»' now Bavaria. 

(rf) Of these two nations little is now known. It is, however, 
probable that the Araviacians inhabited the Upper Hungary, 
and that the Osians occupied the eastern part of the country 
near the. source of the Vistula. Tacitus doubts whether the 
the latter were a Crerman race, and, in sect. 43, he seems 
convinced, by their iise of the Faiinoniim language, ahd the 
acquiescence with which they subniitkd to pay a tribute, that 
they were adventitious settlers in Oerthaiiy. The commenta-' 
tors make it probable that they bordered oh the Marco- 
manni, and occupied the northern part of Htmgary b^3rond 
the Danube. See Pelloutier, Histoire dea Celtea^ vol: i. p. 184. 

(e) The Treverians inhabited what is now called the dioce$e 
of Treves; the territory of the Nervians was nt ar Cambray. 
See more concerning the Nervians, Caesar's Comment, lib. ii» 

(/) These three nations migrated Crom Germany into Gau^ 
The Vangiones, according to Brotier, occupied the dioceee of 



.^?f9VHhp Tiifeocii the diq^eae qf.^a/^mirg$ \kp ^eipi|t^ 
ifyp fiioce^ qf ^fiirt. Though prigina)ly Germs^a» tjicy v^re |# 
^\Hed in Qai^l |>^fore Caes<M* carried hU Tictp^riouft ht^e^ 
thrqugh every pjirt of ^he CQuptry. , 

.(g) During Caesfu^'B wan in Gaul| the Ubianpi» then 9Cttle4 
qp the Gern^n side of the Rhipe» »^nt their ambajMadors to 
t^ Roinafi g^rai, anfl) . .^yii\g delivered hoM^e#i an4r 
ipi;|i(ied ,aQ atli^ce) iiuplored hi» ptQi^ctiQii 9^n3t the Sue^. 
vi^ns, bjy ^hofp ti)^ were dreafifuUy^ppprc^sed. It waa v^ 
i^^.^eqifppee of tl^e^e fre^^^nstraiices that Qsesar resolved if^ 
|)V|ild (vi^ t>i:idge o.vc^r ti^e Rhine. D,e JSeU. pqfl. lib. iv. a. .1;C». 
Svp^t^at^mp the Uhi^os were obnoxipus totbeQernni^ 
nf^^i^n* Their alliance with the Hc^ii^f^ aqd^th^r^h^ving eidUi4 
in^arfoif^ aid, inflamed tb^ indign^t^C!» qf .^Mr ^^epn^ 
l^C^^ied mi perapcu^d \^ the Caittiaxis» they, applied |o thee 
Roma^^ ffxr ^ ^afe retreat on i^e (^alUp ^ide qf the (Ihine* 
XheJLi: r^que#t w^s g;i:an^^d» j|pd lan^^wer^ aatjign^ tq thefu 
in the cp]a^i;ry npw cabled the ,E(qctp^at;^ of Cptfigne* The 
exact time of this migration cannot now be fixed with cer- 
tfM^ty. Agnpp» con[\ina9ded in Qaul in .the yeinrs of ^poie ri6 
aqd 735; a^d it wi^s, ipo^t prQb|(bly,in 4)9e^;ttii>8e^lipe<i^ 
tipi^^ .tl^at be received the Ubim^s wder the pepteoti^ o^ 
|(qipe. The ,Ubiaiia.in ^^rtnew ^ttlfm^jntitni^ta^ty g|i «ih» 
biiqli^spftbelihine«. Itwa^Uie birtti-ipla(Cp of .A^rq^idiNI) tte 
4i^rab^er .pf Gerii|aiucup\9 and the mpther of l^lerq. fif^9g:mm^ 
cied jrf^CinfriM-ds to the .emperor ,C1^!^M% ^ ^iflMnb^A a 
09l9^y oCyetecfk^ ip tl^ fti^y of ^heWbj^fb «*V* wl»/rom 
tf9f^tif9ie.fsa)l^ t^JtsrH/Mmpn cofpnyj ^^ tfit^e jQie i—^ 
^vn rmqp pf C^og^e. Tbe^peqpil^ were .jBi§^m^ ^mfk a liite^ 
wl^qh ^t cfpfje (li^ hoQWi; to ^ic prp^.oMD{#»^ai^:i|«i0Ciled 
the name of the first founder. See ArmaU^ b. xii. s. 37. 

Section X^X. 
(a). The fiatavians arepften cele.bra^d .b^ Tftciti^s fqr t|ipifl 
bravery, their skill in swimming across' rivers» and their faith- 
ful attachment to thp interest of Rome. Ix^ the second bopl^-pf 
^e Ama/t9^i:^ 10, we find tlieq} ^^^^, wpdei: Q,pm«i|iq»^ 
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lo ^ fourth book of the Hutoqr» they are sdid.to be ortgi«- 
nMy of the Cattian oation. Driven out hy their countrymeiif 
they occupied a marshy ialandy -formed hy the German Qceaa 
and two branches of the Rhine. They adhered with unshaken 
constancy to the Homana. They served in Britain as auxilia- 
ries, and in Italy under Vitellius. Inflamed at length by the 
turbulent spirit of Civxlis. they threw off the yoke, and, hav^ 
ing stormed the Roman encampments, obliged the legions to 
lay down their arms, and even to swear fidelity to the empire 
of the Gauls. See the account of this war in the fourth and 
fifth books of the HUtory, The Bauvian island is said in thft 
AnnaU^ b. ii. s. 6, to be formed by two branches of the Bhinei 
one running in a direct course, a))d with a rapid current, till 
\% empties itself in the German Ooean} the other more gentlOt 
{jpiUing into the Vahal (now the Waal), and .thence through; 
the broad mouth of the Mosa (the Meuse) into the Oceaiu It 
is certain, however, that there was another outlet, unce Taci- 
tus meniions the canal made by Dnisus, the .Either of Oecma^ 
nicus, through which the Rhine had a communiQation with 
several prodigious lakes that discharged themselves intp ^e 
Qcoan. GermaiiiQus sailed through the canal of Drusus to the 
qpten sea. 3ee ^vno/t, b. ii. a. 8. Gro^ius the scholar, and, .it 
ms^ «be adfifid, the ri^al of Tacitus in hia IBatotry of the Was^ 
w4h ^ain^ whiohi in imitation of his master, be called Aa- 
i^a, ihas <glv(Bn an .account of the ccamtiy, i^at may with pro* 
pcioty he inserted in thia place. The isle of Batavia waa 
famous, in ancient tinics. Lying between Gaul and Germany,, 
it affgrdedconvenient opportunities for carrying on the openib* 
tiona pf war. The inhabitants were orifj^nally a people of the. 
(^ttidns. Having foi^Aed. an ^alliance with the Romans, they 
fymabfid le«i^ and were subject to no other burthen; diaiia- 
gui^h^d by their skill in horsemanship, then* dexterity in 
swunqoLij^, and their brayery no leas than their fidelity. 
Wh^n iQivili^ in the bc^nning of V^pasian*s reign, excited 
them tp a revoltt and roused the people of Graul to asseit. 
thf^ir liberty, they carried on tbe war with undaunted valour. 
4nfigmi9 t€mfiQribu9 nobiUmmaJyit Bxttavprwn insula* German 
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lum o/i/iortuma9imo. Mo'men hafntatoribua ei otigo a Cattii. So- 
inand societate^ extra dilectus^ tatera aui juris egere; equitandi^ 
nandi fieritiayJide^virtuteauxiUdrium honorathsima. J^ec mifiua 
clari eo bello^ quo, sub inifia Fesflasiani Civili duce^ Gailias ad 
Hbertatem excitarunt. Grotius goes on to give a description of 
the isle of Batavia. The Rhine» he sajrs, branching off into ihe 
Vahal, and flowing also in another dhannef, where it still 
retained its own name» embraced the island of Batavia. and 
through two different mouths discharged itself into the ocean. 
That which lay to the right, and opened to the sea near Ley- 
den, being narrow and scanty, was in time lost in the Leek 
and a waste of sand. The other branch of the rivei^, which ran 
into the Vahal, flowed into the Meuse, and through that open- 
ing emptied itself into the German Ocean. At present, before 
it reaches the mouth of the Meuse, it washes a number of 
^ulands, and, being frequently swelled by inundations from the 
sea, it spreads a surface more like a sea than the current of a 
river. The third channel, through which the Rhine flows on 
the right hand further towards the north, was the military 
work of Drusus. The river falling through that artificial canal 
into the Issel, and thence into the lakes, which divide the two 
nations of the Frisians, contracted its current near the isle of 
Flevus, and took the name of that place during the rest of its 
course into the ocean. But the face of this whole country has 
been so changed by inundations, that now the whole body of 
water looks more like an irruption of the sea, than the bed of 
a river. Earn inaulam Rhenua in VahaUm et aui nomirda atveum 
diatinctuay et duobua maxime capitibua in oceanum influena^ 
amfilectitur, Dextrum Lugduno non firocui exibaty olim etiam 
tenucy float vi temfieatatia aabulo obatructunty aguaa in Leccam 
vertit, Siniatro Moadt mixtua VahaHa oatio tenua riflia contine-. 
batur. Hodicy antequam eo fierveniaty variaa inaulaa interjuaui^ 
ob crebra diiuvia in maria afieciem tranaiit. Tertium Rheno oa» 
tium^ quod a dextro longiua in Sefitentrionea abity Druaua afiC" 
ruit. Mint in laalamjlumen fterductua arnma oftere miUtariyinde 
»e immergena in lacuay quibua Friaiorum nationea diatinebantury 
arctatuaque afiud Mevum inauhmy hoc eodem accefito nomine in 
oceanum effluebat. Caterum et hacjaeie» iocorum ita mutata eaty 
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gUMtofirinmm ingrr^aUf^aararc mox 9em9patiumingeniu Hint» 
videbatur. The bay of gulf mentioned, by, Grotins» is called a 
lake by Tacitua, apd n6w bears tbe nanue of.Ziad^zee. Hey^ 
lin, in his CoMniografihy^ gives to the Rhine four openings into 
the sea. The first is called. the WaeU which) running through 
.fieiderland by Nimmegfeni loses itself in the Maes; the se* 
€»nd, which keeps the nan»» of the Rhine» passes by. Arahem» 
and thence in a.c^ntracted channel to Utoecht, and so through 
jHoJland and Leyden* The third» called the Leek, takes its 
course through tbe provinces, of Utreebt and Holland, and so 
into the sea betwixt Dort and Rotterdm- And the fourth, 
called the YsselU which passing by 4[he towns of Zulphen and 
IXeventer, betwjxt Gelderland and Over^Yssell, empties itself 
into the ocean; nes^r Am«)terdiim. Hcfylin, p. 310. Froni these 
accounts it is evident, t)»at the Vahal,.or Wael» flj^wed on the 
western side of Rata via; bjiit which of the. other two, according 
to Tacitus and Grotius, pr^the three, acconding to Heylin, 
washed ihe right hand sid^ of the isl^d, remains uncertain. 
The commentators are agreed, that the name of the island, 
which WHS probably latinised by the Romans, implied a flat 
marshy country; and) to confirm their opinion, they observe 
that there is at thi$ day, between the Rhine and the Leek, a 
low swampy district called Bi;tvvs. 

{b) The Mattiaci inhabited lands between the Rhine and 
the Visurgis (the. Wbsbb). Their . country was partly ixk 
Weteravie, apd partly in Hesse. Brotier says, Mattium, their 
capital, is now.^led Marpurg, and that the fountains (Fonts» 
Mattiaci) are known by the name of Wis-baden, near Mentz. 

(c) The country where the decumate lands were situated is 
now called Suabia. During Caesar's wars in Gaul, the Marco- 
manni were in possession. In the time of Augustus, Marobo* 
du]us, their kiog,:a bravie, politic, and ambitious prince, saw 
that th0 Rhine was not a sufficient barrier between .him and' 
the Roman anins. He resolved to seek a new habitation in a 
Tfiffs^ remote part of the country. Migrations in Germany 
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wQod^amiidpidwftk little diffioiiH^ Tlwyliiidtici^iDt^fW^fl^ 
tmmk9, nor febwes^^trongfy bttUt;^andaU their weftlth consi^ 
ed in bei:dfr of cattle; Mftrobo^ias^'aft the head'of the Ma>t«- 
^matini, nracched: into Bobemiftr 9Xfd exj^lkd the BoiMI. ' 
Suabda bdng thus evacuaMd, the aeighbotiriiig Gatilsi welt 
linifeed.hf ihehvdUtf of the soil. A band of adventilrelrs^ slt{f- 
peseditobe theSequani, theRfturacI, and Helyetii^ t^ok po^- 
acBBion of the ^«caDi; lasdi; an^ bting^ siihjeetft ef Ihe ets^i^ 
chef continued' to own tHeir fbniter inaatein,- and» a» waa 
iitcessary inthti» new aiteationv to^cm^ thb ptt>te€tloB <tf 
Rohm. The Sfomams^ in return^ demanded a temh of the pti»- 
diietof the lands/ Henee thef ifeve called deeumate^ Cieete 
saysythe iiv4iole aoileif i^klty is dectimMiv Omtdt ager SkiS^ 
dBeurmmu^-m* Thedtbe of Ibek^ produeta^ was the tfibnte 
«iniallf paid ^ (he pfuviffees that made a ir^lunlaiy subfhls^ 
tton to the I&omane'i Suahiti wuicohvertedb^' the neiraettlei^ 
intoa^Roimafi proviheev and^ aa Tackus ex^resslx'safS) was 
defended from the incursiona of' tftie Gerinaii^ by a chain of 
posts. Tacitus wrote his Treatise in^^e sei^oM: oonaukhlpf Of 
Trajan. That emperor repdred aH the ferta' eteeted b)^'Dl^ 
stis, and tijie several commanders In Oennanjrk Hiidiiati nd^ed 
ammpavti which extended f^om Neustadt^ otf the banka'of 
theDanv^ over a large tract of country as far as the NeckAr^ 
near Wimpsen, a space of suty French ieaguesi This raitt^ 
part, La Bletterie says, subsisted in the time of Aurelian, but 
cotild: then no longer withstand the irruption of the German 
nations. Those iierce' invaders bore down; sdi oppo^tion, till 
the emperor Pi'obtts checked their progress^ and, in the i^aee 
efcthe former ram|>art, which was raised 'with^nirdod and titffjl 
hnik a stone weH[ to repress the eyiemy; The deaijgn waa 
grand, but it proved ineffectual. About the beginning of the 
third Jccntnry of the Christian aera, the Gemtana b^gan to( s^e, 
that, while they fought in detached piutles, Uie genetal in^ 
terest was.in danger. The spirit of liberty was «buflod^ aMd »' 
comhimtion was formed to act with, the united-idgoop'of sd^ 
Gennany. Towards the Lower Rhine a ieague^'waalbtinlt^ 
under the name of the FHASKs;a word-that sigfiified'YilM^' 
Mw. Towards the aottthem partt o£ the Rtdfte;^ fiMi^|Me)tl«i^ 
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terterlofM tbe decumat» laad», and the Mone wiJl of Pro* 
but, efttablithed another confederatioD» under the name of 
Allmavmi, importing that it waa the league of a brave peo- 
ple, jLtL UMMi mum vifi. In the following veraea of Cbudian 
we ind that poet no airaoger to the oamo 4F the JFrank^ and 



Procttbu^re toloi. Jaratur Honoriut abtena» 
Implonutque tuam tupplex Ai.avahwia nomen. 

Db IV. COHSULAT. HoNORXIf T. 447. 

tn the time of Dloclesian and Maximin, the wall built bf 
Probus was overturned by the German invaders, who poaseas- 
ed themselves of the decumate country, and called it Ala- 
MANKiA. The word has been adopted by the French, who call 
Germany by the name of Almaomb, and the Germans, lea 
ALtaMAns. See AUatia HiMirataj torn. i. p. 174 and 341« 

Sbctxoh XICX. 
(a) The territory of the Mattiaci is said by the commenta- 
tors to have been between the Rhine, the Mayne, the river 
Sala, and part of the Hercynian Forest near the Weser; now 
the countries of Hesse, Thuringia, part of Paderborn, and 
Pranconia. Brotier says, that what Caesar, Florus, and^PtoIe* 
my have remarked of the Suevi, should always be understood 
of the Catti. Leibnitz supposes that the people were called 
Catti, from some resemblance in point of agility to a cat, the^ 
German word for that animal being Catte. 

(6) Brotier quotes a passage from Vegetius, in which that 
author gives a lively description of the form and structure of 
body proper for a soldier. Let the youth intended for a mar* 
tial life have a quick piercing eye, a neck firm and erect, an 
open chest, broad ahd muscular shoulders, strong fingers, a 
length of arm, the belly not too prominent, legs well shapedi 
without sup^iious flesh either on the calf or the foot, well 

Vol. V. SB 
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braced with k&rd and dose Gompacted Mtiews. Vcg^thi^ Bb. 
i. cap. &, 

(c) This was an improvement in military discipline beyond 
the rest of the Germans. In the Roman armies the general 
was the main strength; and accordingly Livy says, it was evi* 
dent that the republic succeeded more by her general officers 
than by the armies of the commonwealth. Utjaciie afi/iareret 
ducidus validiorem gtutm exercitu rem Rotnanam ease, Livyy 
lib. ii. Florus expresses a similar thought with his usual bre- 
vity; Tanti exercituB^ quanti imfierator. Lib. ii. cap. 18. The 
value of an army is in proportion to the skUl of the general. 
Quintilian agrees with the two historians; he says, I£ we 
make a fair estimate, it is by military discipline that the Ro- 
man name has flourished to this day with undiminished lus- 
tre. We do not abound in numbers more than other nations; 
nor are our bodies more robust than the Cimbriatos. We are 
not richer than many powerful monarchies; our contempt of 
death does not exceed that of the barbarians, who have no 
aUuremept to make them fond of life. What gives us the ad- 
vantage over other nations, is the military system established 
by the institutions of our ancestors; our attention to discipline; 
our love of labour^ and our constant preparation for war, assi- 
duously, kept alive by unremitting exercise. We conquered 
more J^ our manners, than by forc^ of arms. Quintilian,. i'ro 
MiUtCf Declam. iii, s. 14. 

Section XXXI. 
(a) Vows "of this kind occur in the history of various nations. 
In the days of chivalry the same custom prevailed, and mani- 
festly owed its origin to the practice of the Germans, who 
over-ran all Europe. He who undertook a bold enterprise, or 
thirsted for revenge, made a vow never to sleep in a bed, nor 
take off hb clothes day or night, till he had executed his 
grand design. Upon this principle Civilis, the Batavian chief, 
cuitails his hair and beard as soon as he had performed his 
promise. See Tacitus, HUtory^ b. iv. s. 61. Lipsius* in his 
note on that passage, mentions from the History of the Lan* 
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tflDbwds six tbouatnd Saxoos, who sunriTcd the sUu^ghter of 
their eouDtrymc^ «nd bound themselves by a solemn tow, 
nis^ther to «hfve their ^ards nor cut their hair, till they had 
feiFjNig^vthemselv^s on the Su^vian nation. Broder relates 
jlh|^ mofii iiiGi,ffom Wamefrid*s HUtory ^ the Ltm^grda^ b. 
til. <^T^ yUbffk prno^ce of encouraging the growth of the 
hair.y|i$^t99^n. to Siliui Italicus; and accordingly that poet 
lQ9nH9i^ii|k|ii9ng the^siayi.in one of his battlest a Gault who 
iiad,b<)f]fd,^]#me)fi^ a, similar vow, never to be shorn till he 
petpm^ vlyopons fiimtbe^ field of battle. 

Oecuvbit Sarmens, flavam qui ponere victor 
>Caeiiaidein|.q^\nf mque ti^i, Gradive» vovebat 
Auro cei*tftX)texn> et ruiilum sub vertice nodum. 

^ Bell. Punic, lib. iv. v. 200. 

A modetn Instshtd^f this custom occurs in Strada's HUtory 
of the Wkrt^ bttn»een SfitUn and the Untied. Frovincea. Ahtr 
relating at some (ength kht charge against Egmont and Horn, 
with their Sentence and executiony the historian adds, that 
\\niliam Lume, one of the counts of Marc, bound himself by 
a barbarian vow (as Civilis the Batavian chief had formerly 
done in his war with the Romans) not to divest htms^ of his 
hair, till he obtained revenge for the deaths of the two slaugh- 
tered heroes» Strada, De Belio Belgieo^ lib. vii. p. 338. Grotius 
relates the same event with the brevity of his master Tacitus. 
Egmont and Horn, he says, two men no less distinguished by 
their martial exploits than by their illustrious birth, were 
brought forth at Bruss^s as soon as mass was ended, and, by 
order of the duke of Alva, executed, on a piibfic 'sca|R>ld. 
Their heads, affixed to two high poles, exhibited a pabUc 
spectacle, which the Dutch beheld with horror. A band of 
soldiers under arms overawed the common people, and con* 
trolled their looks, their tears, and their complaints; but com- 
passion sunk the deeper, and revenge took possession of every 
brave and warlike mind; An incredible multitude gathered 
round the tombs of the two victims, printing kisses on the 
place, and washing it with their tears. Numbers vowed to let 
their hair grow into length, and,' according to the andeiit cus- 
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toiHf ocMf Idstorten it till they revenged that neUe blood. Mi 
duo vM.omrdum etmfndoHe e mi ne ftiU ^imi^nee mhiU9/btth gwtm 
-Hthfu iiiu9tte9f BruxetUt^ flogt sacra Rtmiano ritu fteracta^ loeo 
pubHet cervices cam^fici fir€buire. Cafdia aSgUaindiu suffixa 
palUj Beigantm in ocuUs atroT afiectacuiums ci quafn^uam dr^ 
cutnfusa arma vocibus ac firttfie imMbu» immiucbanij oHias ani^ 
«itftf omnium mtferatio^/hriiorum cHam uitio insedit: cum itteredi* 
Uli$ turb€ ascuHs etJUtu sefiuickra ceiebrareniur^ iM ver9 et 
Comas /tra^dttercHtifiritcum in morem obBgai6 oris kabitUj quern 
nen muiafCHij nisi vindicmto tarn nobiU sanguine. GfotinS) An- 
no/, b. ii. p. 40. 

(i) Thift custom of volttntarily putting on a badge of slavery 
was observed by the descendants of the Germans in various 
parts of Europe* and in the times of chivalry seems to have 
gfovti info general use. It was then a mark of ^amorous gal* 
lantry. In the year \4\4% Jfohni duk« of Bourbon, to diatinguiah 
Umftdf in the serviee of hU mistress, Msociated himself with 
aitfteen knigto and 'squires, who all joined him in a vow, by 
which they obliged thomielves to wear a ring round th^ M 
lege on every Sunday ffsr two years; that of the kmghta to bf 
fold, a»d that of the gentlemen silver. And tUa they were to 
]perfiB#m till it shouhl be Uieir lot to meet with «n e^^ num^ 
har«f. kfllghta and *sqtiirea to engage with them in the tour^ 
aamem. VtrM, Memmros de e^ctid. das BdUo Lmres^ vei. 
iLp.SM. 

SscTiov XXXIL 
. (e) The Vsipii are supposed to have oceaipiid the duchy of 
Orastoiid pert of the hsshoprickof Mousier* Martial malDC9 
moBilBii of tlu pooplos 

9m leva flavotem vsleat geaus WpnivBi. 

Libb vi.cpig.^. 

Casar calls them Udfieics^ and th^^ ho aays, with the Teqc- 
tberi, were driven by the Suevians from their territories; and* 
bnviiis «anderad over many legiona of Germany duringaspace 



«r Ikiw swan» «iMy Mttiadat hat on th» bmltt of tho SUiie» 
near tlie Mcufwanoi wlw had lands on both aidos of tlie river* 
Gsaary bb It. a. 1. Aftanrarda^io thoroignof Aiifaataa»ii3kfli 
tlMSicambriworatranaiilaniad to llw woat «da of tbo RUna 
bf Tibarini» who commandod tlia kgbna in thoae paria» tbo 

Germany; auppoaod now to be tbo duchy of Ber|^ and Marhf 
lipp» Waldeck, and the hUhoprick of Paderboni* In Ibo 
MhtoTff ^ Taaitfj b. W. a. 64, we aee them acltog in oaa* 
inttction wUh Cifilia afpdnat the Romana. 

8bctio« XXXIII. 
(o) The Brvoariana dwek between the Rhina» the Lvppift 
(tho Uppe)i and Amiaia (the £nia). Thecountfyianow aiq^ 
posed to be Westphdia» and Over-Isael. Thejr entered isHe 
' an alliance with CiviUa, the Batavtan chief; and» having in the 
course of that war incurred the hatred of thdr countrymen* 
they were at length exterminated* It la obaervaUe} howevai^ 
that Tacitus does net sute the ruin of this peopleaaaposilift 
fiast He mentions it aa e report. That they worn sttt m 
people appeara in a letter of Pliny, who wrote in the time of 
I'mjan. The emperor, he tells ua, decreed a triemphel statue 
to Vestritius Spnrinna, who, withont the neeesaity of remiy 
m an engagement, humbled the Rructeriana by the terrar of 
hia name. The barbariana had eKpetieaced hia ooomge end 
hia conduct, and therefore not only recetred their king bo^i 
him, but quietly submitted to their former govemment. Pliny, 
lib. ii. epbt 7. It is probable, therefore^ that Tacitoa waa mis» 
wformed. CtaudaoH the cdebrated poat^ who flauiiahed in 
tiie fourth ccntnry of the Christian sera» in the time of the 
emperor Theodosius, mentioM the Bructerianaas a people 
who^ with the reH of the derman nations, submitied to the 
Roman genessL . 
.ohl. 

, f i yfakX «eeoU Sylve 

- Bnicterot Herq^iun. 

9a IV, Cossuiu* HoKottiu v. 4jiQ. 
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It is still to be observed, that neither this passage in Claa- 
dian, nor that in Pliny's letter, has fixed the place where the 
Bructerians re^ed. If, acantling to the poet^ they were con- 
tiguous to the Herc3mian Forest, it confirms what Tacitus 
says, that they were driven from their territory. Wherever 
they dwelt, there is reason to conclude that they were still a 
people. The report to the contrary seems to have had no 
foundation. Eccard (De Rebua Fraddds Qrientali^^ vol. i. p. 
304.) says, they settled between Cologne and Hesse, and 
were afterwards engaged in the league of the Franks. 

(b) The Chamavians occupied a territory near the banks of 
Uie Amisia (the £ms), supposed to be Lingen and Osnabrug. 
The Angrivtirians bordered on the Visurgis (the Wcser), 
where at present are Minden and Schawenburg. They were 
also called Angrarii; a word which, Gronoirius observes, accord- 
log to the Oerman etymology, signifies aggressors. Brotier 
says, they were afterwards a part of the Saxon nation; and, for 
proof of this, he refers to the code of Saxon laws. The satne 
writer adds, that the battle which, in con junction, with the An* 
grivarians, they fought agunst the Bructerians, was jdedded 
cm a pkdn near the canal of Drusus (see s. xxix. note a), and 
^e account of that prodigious slaughter arrived at Rome 
in the first year of the emperor Trajan. Tacitus on thb 
eccanon seems to exult in the destruction of the humaa 
species. Move dxty thousand ^f the Germane^ he says, ^y 
dead on the field of battle; a glarioue efiectaele for the legione^ 
Vfho beheld that scene of Mood, The ambition of the Romans 
aiming always at universal dominion, it was part of their po- 
licy to give the name of barbarians to the nations, that did not 
tamely submit to their victorious arms; The combats of their 
gladiators enured them to blood and carnage from their very 
infancy; and, by consequence, they considered the race of man 
as so many victims, who were to bleed for the ambition of a 
people who aspired to be the' governors of the worldr-To con- 
quer the proud (debellare eufierboa) was a state maxim, and 
moral virtue gave way to fierce ambition. There is a passage 
in Livy not unlike what is said by Tacitus, but not delivered 
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with the same harshness of expresaiim* A coatentioii» he says, 
arose between the Volsci and the i&qui; each claimmg a right 
to name a commander in chief for. their confederate army* A 
violent sedition ibilowedy and the consequence was a bloody 
^gagementy in which the good fortune of the Roman people 
destroyed two armies of the enemy. ^Snc ex certamincy Votm 
Mfuine imfictttt^rem conjuncto exercitui d^renty aedidoy deinde 
Utrox pT4tUmM wtwn^ Ibi fortuna fio/^U Bontam duo9 hottium 
exgrcitU9^ Aaud mtnua ficrmcio9o .guam fiertinaci certatmnCf con* 
f(S€it, Livy) lib. ii. s« 40. 

SxcTioir XXXIV. 

(a) It is difiBcuIt to fix the residence of these two nations* 
The commentators seem disposed to assign them the country 
near the head of the merLippe; and thence it is thought that 
they removed to the lands evacuated by the Angrivarians and 
Chamavians, when they expelled the Bnicterian naiion.'They 
seem to Inve been the same with those whom VeHeius Pat»r« 
cuius calls the Attuarii: see Paterc. lib. ii. a. .105. They were 
afterwards part of the Francic ka^oe. The nations of inferior 
note, said by Tacitus to have dwelt in their neighbourhood^* are 
supposed by Brotier to have been the Ansibacii and Tubantes. 
The former he thinks should rather be called Amsibaeii> from 
their vicinity to the riyer Amisia. 

(b) The Flevns, in the time of the Romaosy was a great lake. 
Germanicus cn^crffc^ tV thr<mgh the artificial Mranch of the Rhine 
made 6y Drunu. AnnaUy b. ii. s. 8. It has been since enlarged 
by irruptions of the sea, and is now the great gulf called 
Zu3Fder-Zee. The Lesser Frisians were settled on the south- 
west side of the bay» occupying the whole or part of Hdland 
and Utrecl)t. The Greater Frisians were on the north-east 
of the lake or gulf» in the territory now called Groningen, ex- 
tending themselves along the sea-coast as far as the river 
Amisia (now the Ems). The name of the Frisians seems to 
be preserved m that of Fribsland, the most northern of the 
United Provinces. 
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(c) Otte «C the imUHfaUMNis which cbMigrt the kto iiito« 
gulf of the tea» happened ao late at the year 1530, and s«al« 
lowed up sereotjr-two Tillagea. Another happened in the year 
1569, and overwhelmed the coaitof HoUand, and kid all Frieai^ 
land under water» In that flood no leas than ao«aoo penona 
loat their ItTes* Where the pillars of Hercules stood cannot 
now be known with certaiotf . The extreme point of landf 
where nothing but the ^mhi sea lay beyond k^ was in ancient 
times said to be the spot on which the pillars of Hercules were 
erected Some of the commentators contend that the spot in* 
tended by Tacitus was on the coast of the Frisians; others will 
have it to be the point of the CufnmiaN CasnsovBsus» now 
fetlaad. 

(d) Drusus was the younger brother ef Ttberius» and fiitheff 
of Germanicus. See the Qemohgieal Tabk qfthe V^ttrt^ yoL 
iii> No« f 9> History asc r ifaea to him the anat amiable cha r act e r» 
and every Roman virtue. Though educated at the court of 
Augustus» he was in sentiment a republican. Ha commanded 
in Oermanyi and carried hia victorioua arms aa ftr as the 
Elbe. He imposed a tribute on the Frisians (see JmuUBt bu m 
s. 79)»aDd» in eider to explore the German OceaOf aaikd as 
iur as the point of Jutland: but the art of navigation being then 
little understood, he did not venture to proceed fivthertn.that 
violent and tempestuous sea. 

(e) Tacitus, perhaps, alhided to the precept of the philoBO* 
pher, who said, 9Vitr9ki/i God^ UUeve in Mmy^ui do mt firfumt 
t0 inveHigate Am tuUurt: Dmvu cols, ATqvs cannB, sno 
«oLi ^oJUiaaB. The ancients, says La Bletterie, thought it 
presumptuous to enqmre too §ur into the mysteries of nature} 
and the modems do not spare the mysteries of relii^on» 

SscTiox XXXV. 

(a) The territory of the Chandans extended from the Ems 

(Amisia) to the Elbe ( AIIhs), and the German Ocean waahed 

the northern extremity. The nation was distinguished into the 

Chneater and the Lesser, divided from each other by the Visor- 
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gts (the Weser). The former dwelt (as appears in AnnaUy b. 
ii. s. 18 and 19) between the Ems and the Weser; the latter 
on the north-east side of the Weser, between that river and 
the Elbe. Plinf , in his Mttural ffhtoryj has represented the 
maritime inhabitants in lively colours. He says, he himselV 
had seen the Greater and the Lesser Chaucians, living in a 
vast level country, wliich is overflowed twice in the day and 
night by the reflux of the tide, and leaves a perpetual doubt 
whether it is sea or land. Pliny adds, that the wretched inhabi- 
tants live on the ridge of hills, or in mud cottages, raised 
above the high-water mark, having no cattle, no milk, and no 
fruits of the earth. Fish is their only sustenance, and they 
catch it with lines made of flags and sea-weed. 1 heir fuel is 
the common mud, taken up with their hands, and dried rather 
by the wind than the sun. With fire made of this kind of peat» 
they warm their food and their bodies almost frozen. The rain- 
water, collected in ditches around their huts, is their only 
drink. Suni vero in Se/itemtrione visa nobis gentea Chaucorum^ 
f ta Mdjxires Minoreague afifietianiur, Vaato ipi meatUy bis die" 
rum noctiumque nngularum intervaUia^ effuaua in immenaum 
agiiur oceanua^ atemam ofieriena rcrum nature controveraiam^ 
dubiumque terra ait^ an fiara maria, lilic mia&ra gena tumuloa 
obHnet altoa^ aut tribunalia atructa manibua ad exfierimtnta 
abiaaimi aatua eaaia ita imfioaifia, N'wi fiecudem hia habere^ non 
iacte aUy ne cum feria guidem dimicare contigity omni firocul 
nbacto frutice, Ulvd et fialuatri junco funea nectunt ad pratex' 
enda /dacibua retia; cafitumque manibua iutum ventis magia 
guam aole aiccantea; hae ierrd ciboa et rigentia Seftiemtrione 
viscera aua urunt, Potua non mat ex imbre aervato acrobibua in 
veatibulo domua. Pliny, lib. xvi. s. 1 . Pliny concludes his ac- 
count of the Chaucians with an obervation natural in the mouth 
of a man, who, with the rest of his country, thought that 
Rome, as mistress of the world, had a right to give laws to 
the nations round her, and that subjection was the duty of 
barbarians. If, he says, that wretched people were conquered 
by the Romans, they would call it slavery, and complain of the 
yoke of bondage. The fact is. Fortune spares some^nations, 
but her mercy is the severest punishment* She leaves them to 
V0X..V. 3C 
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their auBerf. £i h^ sentes^ m vincantur hadie a fioftulo J79«4i- 
«0, ^ennre te diewnt. Ita esifiro/eai: muitU Fortuna /lurcU in 
ft0tHm> Plioy) it thmild seem, thoni^ht luxuiy a «uificieBt 
^ptnpeiMatioii &r the loss of liberty: he did not reflect, that to 
Ihpse under the arbitrary will of man is the worst lo^ of hasiMi 
B&t and that iadependence can make barren rockt and bbeak 
m^untahH ^ndie. Lucan dUfered wid^y from PUny: Liberty» 
ke say 89 fled hoax the guUt of ciril war beyond the Tigris and 
the Ehinei never to return^ though often sought by the Ro* 
maiuiat the risk of life. In liis emphatic manner he calls )ibei^ 
a Chrman and a SeyMgn blfdng. 

.-^— Fuglens citUs nt&i» redituraque aunquiun 
Libertss ultra Tigrioi Rbenunique rece99it« 
Ac» toUes nobis jugulo qUaesita, negatiir, 

GbrMANUK SCTTBICUKqUB BONUm! 

Lire AN. lib. vii. y. 432. 

(6) TheChaucians, witii their love of justice and modera- 
tion, still retained their warlike spirit. To prevent their incur» 
sions, the Romans found it convenient to station garrisons at 
proper posts. Lucan alludes to those garrisons; but he gives 
the people a new name, that of Catci. 

£t vos ciinigeroB bellis arcere Caycos 

Oppositt Ltb.i.v.465. 

You too tow*fds Rome advance, ye wariike baadt 
Itiat wont the shsggy Cauci to wkhitand. 

Rowb's Lucav, b. i. a. 811. 

SxcTxoH XXXVL 
(o) The territory of the Cheruscans began near the Weser 
(Visurgis), and extended to the Elbe» through the countries 
npw called Lunebourgy Brunswick) and part of Brandenbourg. 
Arminiua» their chle^ made head against the Romans with dis» 
tinguished bravery» and performed a number of gallantexploit^t 
as related by Tacitus in the first and second book of the Jn- 
naU* He was at last cut off l^y the treachery of bis country* 
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iMStMid hift chamcter b ghea ia Ixwtlj eoUmn io Ui« tail 
seetran of tlie tecond book. Van» aikl hi» logioM wofo dot- 
troyed by the seal and violent spirit of Avrainluay ai iy>peaia 
in the speech of Segestes, AmmlMj b. i. s. 5#. Hie tang peace» 
in which the Ttgoor of this people sank into slech and indo» 
fence, wasy perhaps, occasioned by the death of Anninius; or 
it might be from the time when Gevmaniens was recalled bf 
•Tiberias, and sent to command the fegions in tlie east. In the 
time of Augustus, they occupied a targe trad of eenntry on 
the west ride of the Weser, as appear! in the accounts gifren 
by Velleius Patercuhis of Drusus, and his wars in Germany. 

(b) This is the only ptaee in whiefa Tacitus makes meniian 
of the Fosi. Cluverius and other» suppose thai they wePS' the 
same as the ancient Saxons. But tfita opinion dee» not i 
to be well supported. AccorAng to Ptrtemy, the Saxons i 
btted the country of Holstein at the entruice of the Cimbrian 
Chersonesus, or Jutland. The name of the Saxons could not 
be mentioned by Tacitus; it was not known till k>ng after his 
time, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, when, in conjunction 
with the Angles, they issued from their hive, and afterwards 
became masters of Britain. The Fosi were adifRsrent people. 
They bordered on the Cheruscaas near the Elbe; and, since 
we find them ihvolyed in one common calamity, they were^ 
perhaps, subordinate to that nadon. 

Sbctiov XXXVIL 
(a) The Cimbri inhabited the peninsalSf wlkich^ after their 
name« was called the Cimbiic Chersonesus, and i» now Jut* 
landt including Sleswic and Hotatein» In the consulship of 
Caecilius Metellus and Papirius Carbo, A. U. C. 640, ietout 
one hundred and eleven years before the Christtan mrati thta 
people, in conjunction with the Teatonesy mlide an irraptlon 
IntD Gaul, and having spread terror and devasmtion thnsiigh 
die country, resolved to posh their conquest intO'Ilialy. Thef 
sent a deputation to the senate, demanding an allotment of 
buds, and in return promising fidelity. It appears m the 1^ 
tome of Livy, Ixv. that, the senate having refiised- to enter 
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into any compfomiie with soch told invaders, the new ccmaiili 
Jdarcus SiUfcHUB, marched against them. The Cimbri atprmed 
his entrenchments, pillaged the camp, and put almost the 
whole army to the sword. This victory was followed by the 
defeat of three more Roman generals, wIk> lost their camp» 
pnd had their armies cut to pieces. Florus does not hesiute to 
say, that Rome was on the brink of destructi<Hi| . had there not 
existed in that age a Marius, to redeem the Roman name. 
That . officer had tiiumphed over Jugunha, and his military 
skill was equal to his valour. He gave battle to the Teutones 
at the foot of the Alps, near the ptiace then called Aqu« Sex* 
tix (now Aix in Proven9e), and gained a complete victory. 
Livy says (£pttome, Ixvtii), that no less than two hundred 
thouMoid of the. enemy were slain in the action. The whole 
nation pei^ished. Florus adds, that thek king Thbutobocbus 
was taken prisoner; and, in the triumph of Marius, his im- 
Viense stature, towering above the heaps of warlike trophies, 
«xhibited to the Roman people an astonishing spectacle. The 
Gimbri, in the mean time, passed over the Alps, and made a 
descent into Italy. They penetrated as far as the banks of the 
Adige, and, having crossed that river, in spite o^^Catulus Luc« 
tatiu^ the Roman general, spread a general panic through 
the country. They halted near the Po, and sent to Marius a 
second time to demand a place for their habitation. Marius 
answered, that ^ their brethren, the Teutones, already pos* 
<< sessed more than they desired, and that they would not 
<< easily quit what had been assigned to them.*' Enraged by this 
taunting raillery, the Cimbri prepared for a decisive action. 
Florus says, that their vigour .was relaxed by the soft clime of 
Italy. The battle was fought, according to Florus, at a place 
called Raudium, on the east side of the river Lessites, which 
runs from the Alpes Graiae, and falls into the Po. Victory de* 
clared for the Romans. If we may believe Livy, Florus, and 
Plutarch in the life of Marius, above one hundred and forty 
thousand of the Cimbri perished in the engagement. Mention 
has already been made (s. viii. note a) of the behaviour of the 
Cambrian women, when they saw the victory in the hands of 
the Romans. They dashed out the brains of their children, 
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and conptoted the tragedy by dettroying tbemtelves* In this 
manner ended the expedition of the Cimbri. The reader» who 
deures to see the history of that traniaction more in detail» 
will find it related with accuracy and elegance in Mens. Mai* 
let's /Northern Anttqtdiief^ vol. i. p. 39. The number of the 
Cimbri, and their crafederates» the Teutones» said to have been 
destroyed by Marius in hb two engagementSi would seem in- 
credible» were it not in some degree explained by Floras» who 
says» that the whole nation was driven by inundations of the 
sea to seek new habitations in every quarter of the globe. 
Cum ttrrat corutn mutuUutei oceantUi nova* 9tdf ioto arbe 
qumrebant. Florus, lib. iii. cap. 3. Plutarch» in the life of Ma- 
rius» says» that the number of fighting men was 300/XH>» be- 
sides as great a number of women and children. Their native 
country» after this grand emigration» continued so depopu- 
lated» that» at the end of two centuries» when Tacitus wrote 
this tract» it . had not been able to recover itsel£ It was long 
after that the Angles and Saxons issued from their northern 
hive» as Sir William Temple calls it» to establish their Anglo- 
Saxon government in this island. 

(b) Oriental despotism was not able to shake the solid 
strength of the Roman republic. Parthia was divided by a long 
tract of country, and by the Mediterraneim Sea. The brilliant 
splendour of the Arsacidae might glitter in the eyes of cour- 
tiers, whose ambition aimed at honours and marks of distinc- 
tion» and the people were dazzled by the glory of their mo- . 
narcfa. But glory, though it is the principle that unites the 
subjects in support of despotism, is weak and powerless, when 
opposed to the virtue of a republic» or the love of freedom 
that pervades a fierce and savage nation. The latter is a pas- 
uon implanted by the hand of nature; the motives of slaves 
are all artificial. The Germans took up arms in defence of 
liberty; the Parthians fought for the splendour of the imperial 
diadem» and» by consequence» riveted their ovm chains. It is 
true that Crassus and his wh<de army were cut to pieces; but 
the Parthians delivered hostages to the Romans» and their 
princes received their sceptre from the hands of the empe- 
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ror^ The Genavift mate » lercer wmimutce^ TKe Cimbrkiis 
and the Teutones ftHei M lUJf with tevror. From that time> 
diui&g a Bipeee of more thaft two oemiiries to the reigii of 
Trajaoy Rome and Oernuuqr were eften^at war^ with alternafCie 
Yictoiyy and altemate ^ughter. Arminius roused hts coua^ 
tayrnea agaiast the Romaasi and he is caHed by Tackus the 
SBLXTBEBA OF Hxa couxTHT. Cii^tlsf the BataYian chieftakn 
declared to hi» p^^, that Syria, Aeia, and the oriental na- 
tiens, inured to the yohe of despotism, night eontinue to crouch 
mheadage; but as t^ himself and the Gauls, they were bom 
in ft>eedona« By the death of Varus slaTery was driren out of 
GeKmany. Those were the s^timents that inflamed the mar* 
tial sphit of ibat adveniorer. Witt^ what heroic ardour he 
proeecuted the wars Tacitus has related in t^e fourth book of 
hia Htistoff. The hiatofiany most probably, foresaw that Ger- 
man liberty would in the end accomplish the ruin of the em- 
piro; and that foreknowledge, perhaps, esEterted from him the 
fervent pmyer which he offers up (s. aEXxiii.) for the condnu- 
ance of civil dtisoord among the enemies of Rome. The tri- 
umph of the Germans happened long after the t^me of Taci- 
tus. In the year of Rome 1329, and of the Christian sera 476, 
Odoacer overturned the western empire, and left the last of 
the emperors to languish in a castle near Naples. Befero the 
end of the eighth century, Charlemagne, king of die Franks, 
caused one ef his sons to be crowned king of Italy by Pope 
Adrian, and, by the rapid progross of his arms, proved what 
Tacitus has scad, that German liberty is moro vigorous than 
eastern despotism. See Charlemagne^ Pre&ce to the Salic 
Law, a monument of antiquity which, Brotier says, is seldom 
inspected even by the curious. For that reason he has given 
it at length In his notes on tMs section of Tacitus: 

(c).The slaughter of Crassus and his airmy is well known: 
hut in rovenge Pacoros, son of Orodes, the Parthian king, was 
put to death, and the kkigdom was reduced to a lower condition 
Aatk even that of Ventidius, who gained a complete victoiy. 
Tacitus says, »|/ra Ventidtum defeetu» oriem^ alluding to the 
meanness of that officer's first employment: he let out Dnuks 
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for htet Mid was jJtervaHs railed to Um oMiwlth^ 
the uittinvir. Upon that o^aaioo a libel was fixed up in the 
public pbicea at Rome» atating, as a kiod of prodigyi that the 
man who dretaed nmlaa vaa made a conaul; 

Portentum inuntatura conflatum est recent; 
Nam muloa qui fricabat» consul fitctus est. 

The victoiy obtained by this man (see Florus, lib. iy. s. 9) 
places the weakness of the Parthians in a clear point of view. 
But the loss of so many Roman consuls^ with their armiesy 
shews the warlike genius of the Germans. Carbo was consul 
A. U. C. 640| and was routed by the Cimbrians with his 
whole army. Livy, Epitome Ixiii. Lucius Cassius was consul 
A. U. C. 647. He himself was slain in battle, and his whole 
army passed under the yoke, Caesar, b. i. s. 13. See Livy, 
£pitome IxT. 

(flQ Marcus Sc^urus Aurelius gare battle to the Cimbrians, 
and his army was put to flight. He himself was tal^n 
prisoner. Being summoned to a consultation held by the 
enemy, he advised them not to think of passing the Alps, be- 
cause the Romans were invincible. For that offence Boiorix, 
a young man of great ferocity, killed him on the spot, iivy, 
Epit. Ixvii. Servilius Caepio, proconsul, and Cneius Manlius 
consul, were both defeated, and their camps were pillaged by 
the Cimbrians. Livy, Epit. Ixvii. Florus, lib. iii. s. 3. Velleius 
Paterculus, lib. ii. s. 12. This last de&tit happened A. U. C. 
649, and, according to Plutarch, in the life of Lucullus, the 
anniversary was reckoned among the unlucky days. In order 
to do justice to the martial ardour of the Germans, Tacitus 
takes care to observe that the disasters happened in the best 
days of Rome, that is, in the time of the republic. Quingue 
nmul eonauiarta exercitua populo Romano abattUerunt. He 
adds, that Augustus the emperor lost Varus and his three 
lepons. The calamity made such an impressbn on the mind 
of Augustus, that, as Suetonius relates, he let his hair and 
beard grow for several months, at times striking his head 
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a§^8t the wall, and exclaiming, «• Quiktilius Varus, give 
<^ ME BACK MT LBOiONs." Sucton. in jtuguato^ a. 33. See the 
fine description of Gennanicus and his army trayersing the 
field where the bones of their slaughtered countrymen lay un* 
buried. Jtmai*^ b. i. s. 61. 

(e) Marius, as has been mentioned, triumphed over the 
Tuetones and the Cimbri. See s. xxxvii. note (a). 

(/) During the troubles that followed the death of Nero, 
and the wars between Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian, Clau- 
dius Civilis, the BataWan chief, took the field at the head of 
a confederate army, under a plausible pretence of promoting 
the interest of Vespasian, but, in fact, to deliver his country 
and the Gauls from the Roman yoke. He called himself the 
friend of Vespasian, while he stormed the Roman camps, and 
obliged the legiona to surrender to his victorious arms. He 
drew many of the German nations into a conspiracy; and, act- 
ing on every occasion with consummate policy, he appears to 
have learned in the school of the Romans the art of contend- 
ing wiih his masters. What he attempted was reserved for a 
later period, and for the alulities of William Nassau, who 
freed the United Provinces from the dominion of Spain. See 
the enterprising spirit and the gallant exploits of Civilis in 
the history of Tacitus, book iv. He was at length abandoned 
by the Germans, and, by consequence, reduced to the neces- 
sity of patching up a peace with Cerealis, the Roman general. 
An imperfect account of this transaction may be seen in what 
remains of the fifth book of the History, which has suffered 
by the injury of time. 

Section XXXVm. 
(a) The territory occupied by the Suevians was of vast ex- 
tent, stretching southward from the Baltic to the Danube, and 
eastward from the Elbe to the Vistula, which was the boun- 
dary that separated Germany from Sarmatia. Several nations 
inhabited that vast tract of country. They formed a confede- 
ration with the Suevians, and, being so connected, were called 
by one general appellation. Some distinct states were subject 
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to th« Su^Tians, and thence derived the name of SueTiftM. 
The new league that ww afterwarda esubliahed took the 
title of Alam AKvi (see this Tract, s. %xix. note (c). The two 
names have been profniscnously used by historians to signify 
the Soeyi or the Alamanni; and hence the country^ which, 
after the destruction of the wall erected by the emperor 
Probus, became the theatre of war, was alternately called 
Alamannia and Suabb. 

(d) It should seem, from what is here said, that the rest of 
the Germans let their hair flow loosely about their head and 
shoulders. Seneca mentions the ruddy hair of the Germans 
gathered into a knot; but he does not call It a general custom: 
he only says it was not deemed unmanly. Mc rt^fiu crmU tt 
€oaetu8 in nodum afiud OtrmanoB virum dedecet. Seneca, De 
Ir&9 lib. ill. cap. 36. Martial, in his first book (epigram iii.) 
on the public spectacles exhibited at Rome, talks of the 
Sicambri with their hair collected into a knot: 

Crinibus in nodum tortis ventre Sicambri. 

In a passage already cited from Stilus Italicus (s. xxxi. note 
m) that Poet mentions the ruddy hair tied up uito a knot. JSt 
ruH&um tub vertiee nodum. 

SscTxoir XXXIX. 
(a) The Semnones occupied both banks of the Viadrus (now 
the Odke), with part of Pomerania, Brandenbourg, and also 
of Silesia. The late king of Prussia has tbroum great light on 
the history of the Semnones, See his Memwn ^ the ifouae 
^ Brandenbourg, 

(3) The belief of a Supreme God, the governor of the uni« 
Terse, has been from the earliest time common to all nations, 
however rude and barbarous. It is well known to have been 
the persua^on of the Scythians, from whom the Germans 
derived their origin; and it is also known that the Scythians 
offered human sacrifices. Accordingly we find the Semnones 

Vol. V. 3D 
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addicted to the same barbarous rites. The old treatise of Ice- 
landic iDf thologjr, entitled the EbdAi shews that the Scandi- 
naviaos believed in a Supreme Deity, << the author of every 
<< thbg that exists; the eternal, the ancient, the living and 
<< awful Being; the searcher into concealed things, the Being 
^that never changeth." See Mallet's JSTi^them Antiquities^ 
vol. i. p. 78. That the Americans belieyed in a God and a 
future state, appears in Charlevoix and other travellers. This 
concuning opinion of all mankind is observed by Cicero, who 
says, there never was a people so rude, so savage, and so 
sunk in ignorance, as not to be impressed with the idea of a 
supreme all-ruling mind. The conceptions of men are, indeedt 
gross and extravagant; but still all acknowledge a superior 
Being, and a divinity that stirs with them. J^ulla gene tarn 
fera^ nemo omnium tarn immanUy cujus mentem non imbueriC 
Deorum ofiinio, Multi de diis f^rava eentiunt: omnea tamen ease 
wm ei naturam dtvinam arbitrantur* TuacuL Quaation» lib. i. 
s, 13. 

Section XL. 
(a) The Langobards are supposed, in the time of Augustus, 
to have inhabited the country now called Lunenbourg and 
Magdebourg, on the west side of the Elbe. Velleius Patercu- 
lus says, they were subdued by Tiberius, when he commanded 
in Germany, and that they were a people that exceeded even 
German ferocity. Fracti Langobardi; gens etiam Germand 
. ferocitateferocior. Veil. Pat. lib. ii. cap. 106. Suetonius {Life 
ofAuguatuay s. 21) says, they were driven beyond the Elbe. 
It is evident, however, that they afterwards recovered their 
strength, since we find the dominion of the Langobards 
flourishing in Italy, till in the year 784 they were totally sub- 
dued by Charlemagne. Their code of laws is preserved by 
Lindenbrogius. Tacitus has made no mention of the Burgun- 
dians, perhaps because they were in his time of little or no 
consideration; though at the end of several centuries they 
were able to make an irruption into Gaul« where they posses- 
sed the country, which, after them, is to this day called the 
province of Burgundy. The Burgundian laws are still extant. 
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(6) With regard to the seven nations here enumerated, 
there are no lights of history to guide us at a distant period. 
Brbtier supposes that the Reudignians dwelt in what is now 
called Mecklenbourg and Lawenbourg. The Aviones, he 
thinks, were situated in a portion of the duchy of Mecklen» 
bourg, near a river which, after their name, is called Ava by 
the inhabitants. The Varinians are generally thought to have 
occupied the eastern part of Mecklenbourg» where the city of 
Waren stands at present. The Eudosians, the Nuithones and 
Suardonians are almost lost in the mists of antiquity. The 
Angles are better known. They occupied part of Holstein and 
Sleswick. In the fifth century they joined the Saxons in their 
expedition into Britain, and, by giving the name of England 
to the southern part of the island, immortalized the glory of 
their nation. 

(c) As Tacitus is here speaking of the adoration paid to a 
goddess by the several nations whose names have been enu- 
merated, it is not probable that, in latinizing a bai*barous 
word, he should give it a masculine termination. The text 
says, Hbrthum, id eat^ Terram Matrem cotunt. So, it seems, 
the word stands in all the manuscripts; and yet, it may be pre- 
sumed, that the author wrote Hertham. The name in all 
the northern languages signifies earth; in the ancient Gothic, 
airtha; in the Anglo-Saxon, eorthc^ erthoy herthas in English, 
earth. See Northern Jntiquities^ vol. i. p. 92. The worship of 
Mother Earth has been common in all unenlightened nations. 
We read in a liatin historian, that a tremor of the earth being 
felt when two armies were in the heat of battle, Sempronius, 
' the Roman general, bound himself by a vow to build a temple 
to the goddess. lYemente inter fir xUum camfiOj Tellurem deam 
firoTniasdj ade filacavit. Florus, lib. i. cap. 19. The deity that 
presided over the air and the elements, was supposed to be 
the FATHER of all, and the earth the mother. This is clearly 
expressed by Lucretius: 

Postremo pereunt imbres, ubi eos Pater JEther 
In gremium MatrisTerrai prxcipitavit. 

Lib. iv. 251. 
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The same author, in another place» describea those two pa* 
rents producing com fnut, and the whole human race. 

Omnibus iUe idem Pater est» nnde ahnaliqaente» 

Humorum guttas cum Mater Terra recepit» 

Facta parit nitidas fruges» arbustaque Izta» 

Ei genus humanum. Lib. ii. 991. 

This idea of a creative power was not confined to Greece 
and Rome. <^ It was the opinion of all the Celtic nations, and 
of the ancient Syrians, that the Supreme Being, or celestial 
God, had united with the earth to produce the inferior deities, 
man, and all other creatures. Upon this was founded that 
veneration they had for the earth, which they considered as a 
goddess. They called her Mother Earth, and the Hertha 
of the Germans was the same as Friccy or Freoy the wife of 
Odin, mother of the gods; she was also known under the name 
of Astagood, or the goddess of love; a name not very remote 
from the Astarte of the Phoenicians; and under that of 
Goya, which the ancient Greeks gave to the earth. The 
Father of the gods and Mother Earth were called by 
some of the Scythian nations Jupiter and Apia; by the 
Thracians, Cotis and Bendis; by the inhabitants of Greece 
and Italy, Saturn and Ops. Antiquity is full of traces of this 
worship, which W£t3 formerly universal. The Scythians adored 
the earth as a goddess, H^ife of the supreme God; the Turks 
celebrated her in their hynTA^> sind the Persians offered sacri- 
fices to her.** Mrthem ^ntigui^^y vol. i. p. 9 1 and 95. A fes*. 
tival in honour of Mother EaiS^ was instituted by the 
Scandinavians, and fixed at the first «9^*^^®^ o^ the second 
moon of the year. Mallet saysy they sacrli^ced to the goddess 
the largest Hog they could get. That theVanie worship was 
paid by the rude inhabitants of Italy, we hav^ the authority of 
Horace in the Epistle to Augustus. 

Tellurem porco, Sylvanum lacle piabani 

{d) Cluverius pretends, that the island intendedVy Tacitus 
i^ the isle of Rvgen, which is in the Baltic sea, onV*^^ ^^^^^ 
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ef Pomenoua* He meaiioiit a forest on the island, in the 
midst c£ whkk was a n»t lake, always an object of supenli- 
tioD. La Bletterie observes, that Hehneldusy a writer of the 
twelfth oentmy, calls the isle of Ruonv the centre of pagan-* 
ism, till the missionaries conyerted the natiTCs, and built a 
church. But the Christian religion did not long prevail. The 
iUonders, relapsing into their former errors, banished the 
priests, and changed the church into a temple for their pagan 
worship. And yet, as Tackos places this island in the ocean, 
and as he afterwards mentions the Rugians (see s. xliii.), 
without ascnbing to them the same religious rites, it is more 
likely to have been the isle of Heilioblamd, which is not hr 
£rem the mouth of the Elbe. The Angles (ft*om whom our 
English ancestors derived their name) were seated on tiiia 
coast; and Amkiel hath shewn, in his Cimbric Antiquities, 
that the ancient Germans held this island in great veneration. 
The word Heiligelakd signifies " Holy Land." See Pel* 
lontitry Mstoire des CelitM^ tom. ii. chap. 18« Other learned 
men pretend that the isle in question was Zealand; but it is, 
after all, not very certain or important. Mbrthem JntiqtdHes^ 
vol. i. p. 93. 

Section XLL 
(a) We are now entenng on what may be considered as the 
third part of this Treatise. Tn the first the author has given a 
stricking picture of the general manners of the whole nation, 
considered as a people living under the influence of the same 
rough northern climate. From the beginning of section xxviii. 
he has traced the several states from the head of the Rhine, 
in the country of the Grisoks, along the western side of Ger- 
many to where it branches off, and forms the isle of Batavia« 
From that place Tacitus has traced the several nations to the 
Elbe, and along the coast of the Baltic to the Vistula, the 
eastern boundary of Germany. In this third division of the 
work he pursues the course of ^ the Danube, as long as it 
divides Germany from the Vindelici, from Noricum, and Pan* 
nonia. He then follows the eastern side of the country, where 
a chain of mountains, or, as he expresses it, mutual fear draws 
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the line of separation from Dacia and Sannatia. In this geo* 
graphical chart, the first nation that occurs is that of the Her- 
munduriansy who occupied a country of prodigious extent, at 
first between the Elbe, the river Sala, and Boiemum (now 
Bohemia), which became the territory of the Marcomanni» 
when that people expelled the Boians, and fixed their habita- 
tion in the conquered country. In the time of Tacitus the 
Hermundurians possessed the southern part of Germany, and, 
being faithful to the Romans, were highly favoured. In the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius they entered into a league with 
their countrymen, and met with a total defeat. The colony in 
the province of Rhaetia (the country of the Grisons), where 
they enjoyed a free intercourse, was most probably Augusta 
VivDELicoRUM (oow Ausbourg). Vindelica was a part of 
Rhaetia. The liberty of passing and re-passing within the 
limits of the empire, without a guard to watch their motions, 
which was granted to the Hermundurians, was a great mark 
of confidence. The like indulgence was not extended to other 
nations, as may be seen in the complaint of the Germans to 
the Ubians, than inhabitanto of the Agrippinian colony: the 
earth, they say, the light of hesVen, rivers and cities are bar- 
red against us; and« to the disgrace of men bom to the use of 
arms, we are obliged to approach the walls of your city de- 
fenceless, naked, in the custody of a guard, and even for 
this a price is exacted. Ut^ quod contunielio»U9 est viria ad 
arma natisy inermeaj ac firofie nudiy aub cuatode et firetio coire* 
mua. See Wat, b. iv. s. 64« 

(b) Tacitus is supposed in this place to be guilty of a geo- 
graphical mistake. The source of the Elbe is in Bohemia, 
among the mountains that separate that country from Silesia. 
Bohemia, as will be seen in the following section, was, after 
the expulsion of the Boians, inhabited by the Marcomanni. It 
should, however, be remembered that the Hermundurians 
served in the army of M aroboduus, in his expedition against 
the Boians, and, perhaps, were rewarded with an allotment 
of lands in that part of Bohemia where the Elbe takes its rise. 
If so, Tacitus had made no mistake. There is a river, called 
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the E0KA9 which rises in Sualua» and this, it is supposed by 
some of the commentators, Tacitus confounded with the 
source of the Elbe; a river more known by the victories of 
Drusus and Tiberius, than by any discoveries made by the 
Romans since the days of those two commanders. 

Sbctioh XLII. 
(a) The Nariscans occupied the country between Bohemia 
and the Danube, which is now part of Bavaria. 

(A) The Maraomannians, before they took possession of 
Boiemum, or Bohemia, are said to have inhabited the country 
near the Danube, now called the duchy of Wirtemburg, in 
the north part of the circle of Suabia. They derived their 
name from the circumstance of their being settled on the 
borders of Germany, the word Marc signifying a frontier or 
boundary. The Quadians occupied Moravia and part of Aus* 
tria; in the time of Tacitus, a braye and warlike people, but, 
in the reign of Valertiniah and Valehs, a nation of little 
consequence. See Ammianus Marcellinus, b. xxix. ch. 15. 

(c) Maroboduus was king of the Marcomannians. For an 
account of him, and his alliance with the Romans agaiiist Ar- 
minius, see Annals^ b. ii. s. 46; and see Velleius Paterculus, 
who says, that this prince, a barbarian by his birth, not by his 
talents, was able to subdue the neighbouring states, or by con- 
ventions to reduce them to subjection. Maroboduus^ natione 
magia guam ratione barbarusy Jitdtimoa omnea aut bello do- 
muit^ aut cofuUtionibua aui juria fecit. Lib. ii. s. 108. He was 
attacked afterwards by Catualda at the head of a powerful 
army, and driven from his throne. He fled for refuge into Italy, 
and lived a state prisoner at Ravenna during a space of twenty 
years, forgetting all his former dignity, and growing grey in 
disgrace and misery, jinnala^ b. ii. s. 63. With regard to 
Tudrus, the other prince mentioned by Tacitus, nothing is 
known at present. 
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(d) We are teid by Tadtttt timt k was the policy of Rooiei 
to make even Kings the iDstruments o£ her ambitioo. With 
this view, the emperors disposed of sceptres wheneter an 
occaaioD 4>ffered itself; ami aceordingly Tlbettas, to keep in 
subjection a large body of Qerman emigrants, appointed Van- 
nius to reign over them. ArmaU^ b. iL s. 63. When the Ger- 
man prince was afterwards attadied by the Hermmidurians, 
the emperor Claudins dodtned to take any past in the war, 
thinking it suflkient to promise the German king a safe re- 
treat, if the insurgents prevailed against him. AnnaUj b. xii. 
s. 39. We read in Dio, b^ Ixvti. that the Lygians, harassed 
in Mysia by the Suevians, sent their ambassadors to solii^ 
the protection of Domitian, who was unwilling to involve the 
empire in a war, and therefore sent a slender ioftt^ but pri- 
vately assisted with a supply of money. 

Sbction XLIII. 
(o) History has not left materials fi»* an accurate account ^ 
tho four nations here enumerated. The commentatorsi how- 
ever, assign their territories in the following manner. The 
Marsignians dwelt on the north-east of Bohemia, near the 
Viadms (now the Odbb), which rises in Moravia^ and reus 
through Silesia, Brandenbourg,and Pomerania into the Baltk* 
The Gothinians inhabited part of Silesia, and Hui^ary. The 
Osians bordered on the last people, and extended as fiu* as the 
Danube* The Burians were settled near the Kcapack Moun- 
tains, and the sources of the Vistula. 

(Jf) Ptolemy mentions iron-mines in or near tiw country of 
the Quadians. The Gothinians laboured in those mines, and 
had therefore) says Tacitus, more reason to be ashamed ni 
their submission. Thu is well explained by £mest| the Ger* 
man editor: they had iron and did not make use of it to assert 
their liberty. The answer of Sdon to Cnesus, king of Lydia» 
is weM known: The people, he said, who have most iron, wiU 
be masters of all your gold. The Gothiniaas did not under* 
stand that plain and obvious truth. 
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(r) Tliete «fe ^Im moqMiiis. ImiwtfD Mwtvb^ HnHSi^lT) 



^)Th0Mtiw«£iheLy^iiui iotebtoil pMt of Sileaw» of 
i>Ni6sh^ and Foland «t lilr m the banl» cf thu Vistula. Tb«)r 
are menciMMd by Tacltna, i^9nui/% b« xii 4^ 39. 

(e) Thm siiiHitlon of thoso. ftevcfaL tribe» c^^mol k^ sMod 
yr¥^ any degree of oeitaiQly* Brolbis «Pd olher loaniod cri- 
tics, place tbcm ii>8ileaiaf Brand^nfaeurg» and Pobind, between 
the- ViedHi» (the Ovbe) and the Viatuhb Swaie of the com* 
meatators will hare it, that the word fiii^ma wae deriTcd from 
the people called the ELYM^iMe. The etymology ^cem» to 
be stndnedy and how i^ ia asppovted doea iM merit; farther 
enquiry. 

(/) It has been observed (a. is. ndiB o)» that tine Qreek» «Hi 
Romans amused- UiemselTes. wkh a discovery of thf^tr own 
deides in the various objeoia of siipmtitioos veneration 
among the barbarous nations» wluch th«r «rm» had over- 
awed or conquered; The Romans worshipped Castor and 
PoHttx, as two «tars propitious to mariners: Horace caUs 
Uiem Fratrea Hiierut^ Lueitia «j/u/erey but it '^ not prqbable 
that tho Naharvalians ever heard of tha Roman myth^ogy. 
During a storm they saw meteors and glittering lights on the 
sails and meats of ships. Considering these exbaktions as the 
forerunners of an approaching calm, they dei&s4 that pheno- 
menon) and pud their adoration to it. Seneca has described it 
with exactness: in storms, he says. Castor and PoVux shim 
like stars on the sails of the vessel, and the mariners then 
conceived that they are favoured by those deities. In mag»4 
ttmfie9Mit€ aft/mrm$ quautellm veio inmdmi€9: adjvtmi *C twn 
fieri€B$€mtf ematimant PoiiucU et Ca^oria ttuminep Sen. Ah* 
iunU, Quaat. Uh. i. s. 1« The Naharvalians, who dwdt.nefM^ 
the Bahic, were weM acquainted with this igmafatnp/a^ aod 
called it, in their own language, by the name of Mff^ or Mp^ 
which, according to Keysler (see his Celtic AntiqtdHea)^ is 
still the term among the northern nations for the genii of the 
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mountdns. TacttUsi it is moftt likelf, changed the word to 
Alois; but that the Greek and Roman. Castor and P«^liut 
entered into the idea of rude barbarians^ is a supposition too 
improbable. The Germans worshipped, as Cttsar says» those 
objects of sight by which they were benefited; they saw the 
operations of nature, and thought them the immediiyte effect 
of a deity presiding in that department. The Greeks and 
Romans did the same. When they found among barbarians 
a god of war, a god of thunder, or a goddess of love, they found 
their own divinities, and made their religion universal. The 
late Dr. Musgrave, in his Dissertation cm the Grecian My- 
thology, was aware of this national vanity, and, accorcUngly) 
observes that the Greeks were sagacious enough to find out 
their own gods in Persia, notwithstuidsng the known contra- 
liety of the two religionik The Persians, we are told, wor- 
shipped Jupiter under the name of Oromasdbs; Hadks 
under die name of Arimahius; and Vbmus under the name 
of MiTRA. It was the same with respect to the Romans and 
the Gauls. The many peculiar superstitions of the druids 
were so totally foreign to all that we know of the Romans, as 
to preclude every idea of one nation having borrowed from 
the other. Yet Cssar does not hesitate to say, that the Gauls 
worshipped Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva; mean<e 
ing, as may be supposed, certain gods corresponding in their 
attributes to those so denominated by his countrymen. The 
gods of Scandinavia were in later times consubstantiated, in 
like manner, with the gods of Ladum; but no one will pretend 
that their Wooen, Thor, and Frica were copies of Jupiter, 
M BR CURT, and Venus. And yet, when the Goths came to 
intermix with the Romans, they found resemblance enough 
between their gods to translate each -of those words by the 
other, and this custom appears so universal, that we have no 
other way of rendering Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
into Latin, but by calling them Dies Msrcurii, Jovis, and 
Veneris. See Musgrave on the Grmeiau Mythology^ p. 13-— 
15. Hence we may conclude, that though Tacitus finds Cas- 
tor and Pollux among a rac$ of savages bordering on the 
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Ballic, it wa») notwithitandbg» nolbiiig more than some of 
tlie attributes oi those mytholo^cal deities, whom a gross and 
ignorant people worshipped under the name of Alvf» or Alp, 
changed by the Roman author into the word Alois. But it 
is obseryable, that Tacitus throws from himself what is said 
in the text of Castok and Pollux, «nee he adds expressly, 
that he fellows the Roman interpretation: inierfireuuione JRo- 
nmma CSniorem oUucemque mem»runt. Whoeyer is desirous to 
haTe a clear idea of the German and Scandinavian gods, will 
find a full account in the Jfwrtkem AntiqtdtieM^ vol. i. ch. 6; as 
also in Schedius, Dt DtU GermanU* It is evident in Verste- 
gan's BtitM JtUiqtdikMj that the German and other northern 
nations worshipped the Sun and Moon, whence were derived 
Sunday and Monday; and also Tuisto, Wonxir, Thox, Frica 
or Fbxa, and Skatar, called Saturn by the Roman writers; 
and thctoce we have Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, formed in regular succession, from the deities 
above enumerated. In that rude system of theology, the na» 
tional vanity of the Greeks and Romans found Jujnter, Mars, 
Mf^rcuryy and the rest. See thb tract, s. ix. note (a), 

(jg) The custom of pmting the body has been in general 
use among all savage nations, for ornament as well as terrw'in 
the day of battle. Caesar says, the Britons in general paint 
themselves with woad, which gives a blue cast to the skin, and 
makes them look dreadful in battler Book v. s. U. The elder 
Pliny (b. xxii. s. 1) mentions the same custom among the Da- 
dans and Sarmatians. It is almost superfluous to say that the 
Britons, who retired to the hills of Caledonia, were called 
PicTs, from the custom of painting their bodies and their 
shields. For an account of the same practice among the tribes 
of North America» see Creuxius, Hutoria CanadennMi p. 70. 

(A) The Gothones dwelt near the mouth of the Vistula, in 
paH of Pomerania and the north-west of Poland. If they were 
not the same as the Goths, who will be mentioned hereafter, 
they were, most probably, in alliance with that famous people. 
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(0 The IHigkoMnrere sittiated im ttte Aakio «Autre. TM 
town oi HuoBv*' AiiD anil U» i«te«f .Rvomi fentisiMittelf i»^ 
]sofiai»of thk peotple and their naliw. Tlie iienMMiftir«Deili 
the neighbaitrhooi of the AugUns on the tXmt t>f tfab ilidiie» 
hear Ae citjr 6f DakIt bio. Hktorjr baa rscbrdefl the lezpWto if 
ths flBaViLi, Who bftemrards jobabited the itert-ltdiy of theiast^- 
«uemiokied people, aod weto «he first ^ the Oetmhi» iA^ 
mider OsoAcsfi, eAd^lisfaed themselves in Itaty; hut >^iiiife- 
g^ard to the fioguUis tltieiterare no lights to guide iss. 

SECTioir X1.IV* 
(k) The Soicnes oocvpted Sweden, «id «he Dteiftsh isiei of 
Fumeti, Langlandt Zeeiand, ice. From them and vhe Cim- 
hrianfa Jasned forth the Norman race^ ivbe tuiniied the «encGir 
of their aran thrcrtUgh several paru ef Europe, tmd at lettgih 
took posseasien Af the ferdle proviooe In Fitanee^ whith ide- 
rived fnoto those «dvendirers the presedtoamt of Normatidjr. 
The Goths, the Vibiootbs, and Os-troo^^tss overtornhd 
the Roman empire, «ad todk the titj of ftotee» which had 
vainly promised itself ad eternal ducution^ and boaat^d of the 
immovable stone of the capitol: ca/dtoU immobiU §axufn. The 
laws of the Visigoths ar^ still ejRaati hut thoy hai^e not the 
simplicity of the German lawa« The Suiovbb ar^ said by Taci- 
tus to have dweit in th^ ocean; r/kte in ocedno* Scandinavia (thb 
ancient nalne of Swb^bn and Nobwat) was avpposbd to be 
an islitfid. Pliny say% tint the Baltic Sea (Whkh he tails 
CODAMus Sivus) is filled with a number of tskhtls, Of whith 
Scandinavia is the largest; hot ho more than a aiUaU portion 
of it was known to the Romans. Pliny^ lib. it. s. 13. 

(^) The naval force of the Suiones was for a km^lime con- 
siderable. Their descendants in the eleventh century had the 
honour of framing the code of nautical laws, which were pub- 
lished at Wisby, the capital city of the isle 6f Gothland. 
The North American tribes build their cj^noes in the same / 
form. The extremities terminate in two sh^fp points; so that, 
in order to go backward, the canoemen hai^ only to change 
offices. He who remains behind, steers with nis oar. All the 
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canoeSf Um smAllest not excepted» cany saili and irith a la- 
veuraUe wind make twenty leagues a day. Charlevoix» let- 
ter xiL 

(c) The loTe of money is here assigned t^n the cause of that 
state of slavery in which the Suiones were content to live. The 
observation is worthy of Tacitus» who upon this occasion call- 
ed to mind the good old republic» and knew that the great re- 
volution that luqipened» was occasioned by a total change of 
principle; that is» by substituting a passion for riches in the 
room of ancient virtue. As a proof of the vast wealth of the 
SuiOVBS» Adam of Bremen {EcclemoMdcal HiatTy^ ch. 233) 
4asfMrit»es a temple built at Ubsola (now Upsal)» not far from 
the cities of Sictona and Birca. The temple, he says, is richly 
adorned with gold» and the people worship the statues of their 
principal gods* Tho& is seated on a couch, with Woden on 
one side» and Faxqa on the other. Stockholm» the present 
capital of Sweden» rose out of the ruins of the two ancient 
cities of Sictona and Birca. The crown among the Suiones is 
said by the learned to have been hereditary» not elective; and 
this seems to be fidrly inferred from an arbitrary government» 
that knew no limitations» no uncertain or precarious rule of 
submission. 

SXCTION XLV. 
(a) The Frozen Ocean» which begins in latitude 81» can 
scarce be deemed navigable. That this sea was meant by Ta- 
citus is by no means certain. It is more probable that he had 
in contemplation the northern extremity of the Baltic Sea» 
with the gulfs of Finland and Bothnia» which are frozen every 
winter, and» consequently» impracticable to mariners. 

{b) It is well known that in the northern climates» the sun, 
in some latitudes» is above the horizon during the four^oid- 
iwenty hours; in otliers still more to the north» an entire 
month» and at the Pole full six months. Astronomy was not 
well understood in the days of Tacitus: hence the idea of the 
sun emerging out of the sea» and the horses of the god being 
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visible. Tacitus has' given a poedcal description, like that m 
Juvenal (sat. xiv* v. 380), which mentions the sun hissing in 
the Herculean gulf. 

Audiet Herculeo stndentem i^rgite solem. 

(c) The alicients thought that the ocean was the boundary 
ef nature, and that no land lay beyond it* Thus Curtius, 
speaking' of the Indian Ocean, says, that Nature can proceed 
no further. A<r MUuram quident hnghu /to99e /iroeedere. Lib. 
ix. 8. 28. He afterwards talks of Alexander's entering that 
«ea, which Nature designed as the utmost limit of the habi- 
table world. Idcehii decurrere itiMud morey quod rthu9 Afimc- 
nU termnum vi^uit tne Mitura. Lib. ix. s. 8. 

(d) The iSstyans inhabited the kingdom of Prussia, Saikio- 
gida and Courland,and the palatinate of Livonia. La BletCerie 
is of opinion that they were called ^stti from the word Est, 
because they were situated on the eastern side of Germany, 
on the borders of the Suevian Ocean, or the Baltic Sea. Their 
language bore an afiKnity to die British, because the people, 
lying contiguous to Sarmada, retained the Scythico-Celdc 
dialect, which was for a long dme in use among the Britous. 

(e) Frea, or Frica, was deemed to be the mother of the 
gods. See JStorthem jtntiqtdtie*^ and s. xi. note (c). Broder 
says, that vestiges of their symbolic represeotadon are still 
subsisting in Sweden, where the peasants, in the month of 
February (the season formerly sacred to Frea), make boars 
of paste, and use them in superstitious ceremonies. See 
Eccard, De Rebus FraneiarientaHa^ torn. i. p. 409. 

(/) Pliny (b. xxxviii. s. 3.) agrees with Taciius that 
amber, or auccinumy was by the Germans called gieaeum; a 
word latinised from gless, or glass. He says, that it was 
found in great quantities in the islands of the northern seas, 
and that one of those islands, remarkably productive, was 
known by the name of Gleasaria, The Greeks used the word 
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Heeirum for «aaber, aad thence gave to tbe placet that pxo* 
diiced that substaQce the name of Elbcteidbs; butfOonbund* 
ing the Vbiibti (now the Venedans) with the V niism» who 
dwelt on the borders of Sarmatiai and were, the conveyora of 
amber into Italf^ thcjr erroneously supposed that the sub- 
ftanccf which they so much, admired, was gathered on the 
banks of the EeidaituS) now the Po. Adopting that mistake» 
the poets feigned that the sisters of Phaeton were couTerted 
into pedlars» and that their tears» distiUing through the pores 
of the trees» formed the concretion» which served to embel- 
llsh the dress of the Roman ladies. 

Inde fluunt lachrymv; ttiUataque sole rigescunt 
De rainis electra novUy qiut lucidui amnU 
Excipit, ct nuribus mittit geitandai Latinls. 

Metamorph. lib. ii. v. 364. 

Authors make mention of other places» besides the banks 
of the Po, where amber is gathered; such as the coast of 
Marseilles, and divers parts of Asia» Africa» and even Ame- 
rica; but Hartman» wbo wrote the BUtory qf the PruMdan 
Amber^ treats all those accounts as fables» and denies amber to 
be found any where but in the northern countries of Europe» 
viz. Poland» Silesia, Jutland» Holstein» and Denmark; but 
most of all in Prussia, where tbe amber gathered on the coast 
yields that prince a handsome revenue. See Chimibers's Die- 
tiwiary^ verbo Amber* 

(g) Naturalists are much divided as to the origin oi amber ^ 
and to what class t)f bodies it belongs; some referring it to the 
vegetable, others to the mineral, and some even to the animal 
kingdom. Its natural history» and its chemical analysis, afford 
something in favour of each opinion. Some have imagined it 
a concretion of the tears of birds, or the urine of certain beasts; 
and others, a congelation formed in the Baltic Sea, or in foun- 
tains, where it is found swimming like pitch. On the other 
hand it is supposed by many to be a bitumen trickling into 
the sea from subterraneous sources, and, when concreted, 
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tkrairn uhote hgrtht wawt. TliU ImC o|Hiiioii oB«i6 new to 
bediacavM. Maay oontMid, tint it k ptodoced to Prussia !if 
migniig with the Titriolic lalu abounding in that eountiyy and) 
its fluidity baing fisedf it congcais into what we call amber, 
Tlie chemiits are aa much divided at the naturalists: some of 
U^m refer it tQ the class of sulphurs or bitumens» while 
others contend that it is of the vegetable kind» from its resell- 
ing into the same principles with vegetables; rix. water, spirit^ 
salt» and oil. See Chambers's DUtiwmry. To decide between 
so many contending parties is not the business of these anno- 
tations; but that amber is not a mineral or subterraneous sub- 
stance, may be inferred from the spiders, ants, and bees, and 
other insects, which are almost universally found in the trans- 
parent body. Pope, in his satirical style, has said. 

Pretty in amber to obaerre the forms 
Of hairs, and straws, and dirt, and grubs, and worms; 
The things we know are neither rich nor rare. 
But wonder how the devil thej- got there. 

If the authority of another poet may be admitted, Martial 
has removed the wonder. He tells us, in three beautiful epi- 
grams, that amber is a distillation from the branches of the 
poplar; that in its fluid state it catches various insects, and 
afterwards, hardening into a solid substance, incloses them 
in a tomb that enhances their value. The classical reader 
will, perhaps, be pleased to find Martial's elegant verses in- 
serted in this place. The first is on a. bee inclosed in amben 

£t Utet, et lucet Phaetontide condita g^tta, 

Ut videatur apis nectare clausa suo: 
Dignon tantorum pretium tulit ilia laborum, 

Credibile est ipsam sic voluissc mori. 

Lib. iv. epig^ 32. 

The second describes a viper caught in the transparent sub- 
stance, where it has a nobler tomb than Cleopatra. 

Flenttbas Heliadum ramis dum vipers scrpit, 
Fiuxit in obstantem succina gemma feram. 
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Qw dam nuntur piBgiu le rare teneri, 

Concreto riguit vincU repente gelu. 
Ne tibi regali pUceu, Cleopatra^ sepulchro, 

Vipera si tumulo nobiliore jacet. 

Lib. iv. epig. 59. 

The third epigram describes an ant entombed in the same 
manneR 



Dum Phaetonleft formica vagatur in umbrft, 

Implicult tenuem auccina gutta feram. 
Sic modo quae fuerat Titft contempta manente, 

Foneribut facu est nunc pretiosa tiiis. 

lab. n. epig. 15. 

\Vhether Martial had sufficient physical knowledge may still 
be matter of doubt; but a late writer (Formey, of the Aca- 
demy at Berlin), who pursued his enquiry with unwearied 
diligence) has concluded, not without probability, that amber 
is a fluid that oozes from pine and poplar trees. 

(A) The Sitones, according to Brotier and others, were the 
inhabitants of Norway; and since they are mentioned as a 
people included in the general name of the Suevian nation, 
an idea may be formed of the vast extent of that prodigious 
territory, reaching from the Baltic to the Danube* The state of 
slavery, to which they submitted, is mentioned in the emphatic 
manner of Tacitus. They degenerated from liberty, because 
they were content to be slaves in a land of freedom; and they 
were sunk beneath the usual debasement of servitude, because 
they endured the galling yoke of a female reign. Tacitus 
makes that reflection in the true spirit of a Roman republican, 
who knew that it was the policy of his country, not to suffer 
the softer sex to intermeddle in any department of the state. 
The ladies at Rome were, during their whole lives, subject to 
the authority of their fathers, their husbands, or their bro- 
thers. From the expulsion of the Tarquin £unily, no title 
alluding to the rank or employment of the husband, was an- 
nexed to the wife. There were no terms in the. Latin language 

Vol. V. 3 F 
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to signify ^enatrin^ dictatreeif or Bven tmfireu. When the 
fathers were willing to lavish titles and dignities on Livia, the 
mother of Tiberius» that politic prince restrained their zeal 
by reminding them» that it was a state maxim not to be pro* 
digal of honours in favour of women. AimaU^ b. i. s. 14. Frein- 
shemius» who» in his supplement to Livy* has given a descri|k 
tion of Germany, is angry with Tacitus for the opinion which 
so pointedly proscribes the female reign. He says (b. civ. s. 
21) that, in the time of Tacitus, Nor^ray was governed by a 
queen distingubhed by her spirit of enterprise. He adds, that 
there has been a succession of Other heroines, whose wisdom, 
magnanimity, and warKke achievethents, the glory of the 
proudest Monarch has not been able to surpass. But Freinsho» 
mius, it should be remembered, was historiographer to Chris- 
tina, Queen of Sweden, and his work is dedicated to his Roj^al 
mistress. 

Sectioh XLVI. 
(a) The Peucinians, often known by the name of Bastami- 
ans, and so called by Pliny, dwelt on the eastern side of Ger- 
many^ and extended as ht as the island now called PiczinSf 
which is formed by the branches of the Danube, near the Pon- 
tic Sea. The territory of the Venedians, a contiguous people^ 
lay on the northeast side of Germany, and stretched over a 
iong tract of country as far as the Stkvs Venedicus, now the 
gulf of Dantzig. When the German nations burst into Italy, 
France, and Spain, the Venedians, who were also called 
WiKiBDi, settled on vacant lands between the Vistula and the 
Elbe, and soon after crossed the Danube to plant themselves 
in Dalmatia, lUyricum, and Carniola, near the Noric Alps. 
Their language was the Sclavonian, which subsists at this day. 
The Fenmians are described by Pliny, who calls their country 
Eningia, but, as Brotier observes, the better reading seems to 
be Feningia; now flnland, a province of Sweden. 

(^)Sarmatlft (as has been mentioned s. j. note r) was di- 
vided from Crermany by the Vistula, and a range of mountains; 
blit still we find that towards the north, part of the countty on 
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tte «Ml «dciof dMt liwr WM «upimod to bckmg to Cknm- 
ny, and wm callod Gwjiavi^ TmAN«Yi9TVi.A]fA* Tacitus» 
boiMver» assigos all be jond tfaci ViaMila tQ Sarmatia. Modem 
geograpbenb upon tbe authority of Pliny and other writers) 
considared tbia Pauciniana and Venediana as Qemiau nations, 
and tborefore, in their charts, called their territory by the 
tb« name of GamnAiio^SAaMATiA. It is evident that, liying 
beyond the Vistula, they were properly inhabitants of Sarma- 
tia, though their language, their modes of life, and their ap- 
parel, clearly demonstrate a German origin. 

(c) The Fennians, or, in modem language, the Finlanders, 
were settled in Scandinavia, which was reckoned part of Ger- 
many. The reader will find in Warnefrid's History (De GttU 
Langobard. lib. v.) an account of the poverty and savage man- 
ners of these people, perfectly ccinciding with what we are 
told by Tacitus. ^ The ScaiToriNNi (for so he calls the Fenni) 
are surrounded with snow in the midst of summer; and being in 
point of sagacity almost on a level with the brute creation^ they 
live on the raw flesh of wild animals, and use the hides for their 
clothing. For the purpose of hunting the wild beasts they have 
the art of bending pieces of wood into the shape of a bow, and 
with these they spring and leap amidst the snows." Brotier 
sees in this account a resemblance of the snow shoes, or ra- 
queu, used by the North American savages. See Charlevoix, 
let. xiv. 

{d) Having nothing, they were secure against the violence^ 
of men; and they had no reason to dread the vengeance of 
Heaven. Seneca has a similar sentiment. He says in commend- 
ation of poverty, What can be happier than that state, which 
promises perpetual liberty, without an idea of danger from 
man, without any thing to fear from the wrath of the gods? 
Quanta hoc tnajua eat^ quo firominitur fitr/ietua U^ertOBj nuUiu9 
nee hominU nee Dei titnor? EiMSt. xvii. Delivered by their ex- 
treme poverty from all apprehensions, this rude and umple 
people had no desires beyond their wretched condition: like 
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Abddomintts the gardener, in Qiiintus Curtius, they had no- 
thing, and they wanted nothing. JVthii habenti^ nihil defidt. 

The Hellusians and Oxionians, who are the last people 
mentioned by Tacitus, are supposed by learned antiquaries to 
have been inhabitants of Lapland. Nothing more is known of 
them, than that Btme reported them to be an ambiguous mix- 
ture of the human countenance and the limbs of wild beasts. 
What gave birth to those ancient fables was, probaUy, the 
dress of the natives, who, in those regions of frost and snow, 
were covered with the hides of animals, like the Samojedes, 
and other savage nations near the Frozen Ocean. But to 
amuse his readers with a &bulous narrative was not the design 
of such an author as Tacitus. He was not writing a romance. 
He meant to give, upon the fullest information, an authentic 
account of a people, whose fierce and unconquerable love of 
liberty was, as he says himself, more dangerous to the Roman 
empire than all the pomp and pride of oriental monarchs. Pie 
has accordingly left, in his Treatise on the Germans, a faith- 
ful picture of society its wild, uncultivated state. His work, 
compendious as it is, may be fiiirly called the most precious 
monument of anUquity. 

Some critics have imagined that the great author wrote 
from invention, intending, by a fictitious draught of savage 
manners, to give a political satire on the manners of the Ro- 
mans, like the Gulliver of Swift But in answer to>those who, 
in this instance as well as many others, have suspected the 
fidelity of the historian, it may be asked, how it has happened, 
that the manners here delineated are a counterpart of the 
savage customs of Canada, and other parts of America? The 
same causes have produced the same effects in both parts of 
the world. It has been the scope of the foregoing notes to 
point out the similitude as often as it occurred. The likeness 
is so striking, that it serves to confirm the account given by 
Tacitus, and to prove, beyond a doubt, that he drew his co- 
louring from nature, not from the storehouse of a lively ima- 
gination. The force of this argument was felt by Dr. Robert- 
son; and he has accordingly formed a comparison between 
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the ancient Crermans and the aarage tribea of America» wluch 
the reader will find, HtMt. q^ CharUs V. toI. L p. 350. 

It may be asked, in the second pbce, how it has happened 
that the inannerfi of the ancient Germans can be traced with 
so much certainty in all the countries of Europe? The answer 
is obvious. The descendants of those people, when tk^y made 
their irruption into France, Spain and Italy, carried with them 
the manners of their country, and founded laws, which sprung 
from the same source. The codes still extant, such as the 
Salic, the Ripuarian, the Burgundian, the Lombard, and many 
others, evidently bespeak their German orighi. The Anglo- 
Saxon government in this country plainly shews-^from what 
soil it sprung. The michel-gemote, or great meting; the 
wittena-gemote, or meeting of the wise men; the shires, the 
hundreds, the composition for homicide, and, above all, the 
limited authority of the king, as Tacitus expresses it, nee re* 
gibus infinita ata libera fiotesta»i are manifest proofs of the 
obligation the people of England are under to their German 
ancestors for that free constitution, which for so many centu- 
ries has stood the shock of civil wars, and, though often tot- 
tering on the brink of destruction, still rears its head, the 
pride of every honest Briton, and the wonder of foreign na- 
tions: 



-ruituraque semper 



Stat, mirum! moles. 

Sir William Blackstone, who knew how to be profound 
with ease and elegance, has truly said. If we would investi- 
gate the elements of the English laws, the originals should be 
traced to their fountains; to the customs of the Britons and 
Germans, as recorded by Caesar and Tacitus; to the codes of 
the northern nations, and, more especially, to those of the 
Saxon princes; but above all, to that inexhaustible reservoir of 
antiquities, the Feoclal Law, or, as Spelman has entitled it, the 
Law of Nations in our Western Orb. See vol. i. p. 36. The 
same observation has been made by Vertot with regard to 
the constitution of the French monarchy, which stood, for a 
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tegdi of line^ «' the tenaittiQii of ckU Ute^ 
estates, qv genend emucil of the lealm» were merged in the 
ae pr eoie osiirt of jastiee» ioipxp|Krif called x parliameDt. 
Vertot hae given, a oonipeodoiia Tiew of TacituSf and» bjr e 
cuffieiis parallel between ^le mamiess of the Franks and tboae 
oClhe ancient Germansi hes ciearlf shewn^ the origin of the 
Fkencb coostitiidon. See three dissertations in the Memoir9 qf 
the Aeademy qf BcUcm l^ure^ vol. ii. 4to edit. Those pieces 
are a jnst commentary on Tacitus; and» if we add the laws 
and institntions of other parts of Europe, we shall be of opi- 
nion with Montesquieu, that ^ in Caesar and Tacitus we read 
^ the code of Barbarian laws, and in the code we read Cnsar 
'<andTaci«os.'' 
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